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FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FIRST SESSION 


HERMAN, PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 23, 1941, 7.30 p. m. 


The first session of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference was called by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., President of the Conference, on June 23, 1941, in the auditorium 
of St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pennsylvania. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Very Rev. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Fonda, N. Y.; Rev. 
Marion Habig, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill.; Rev. Eligius Weir, O. F. M., Joliet, 
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Rev. Fr. Dominique, O. F. M. Cap., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Jerome Bayer, 
O. F. M. Conv., Carey, O.; Rev. Vincent Hebel, O. F. M., Burlington, Wis. ; 
Rev. Henry Senft, O. F. M. Conv., Granby, Mass.; Rev. Aldric Heidlage, 
O. F. M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Bertrand Scully, O. F. M. Cap., Garrison, NN. 
Y.; Rev. Ethelbert Sambrook, O. F. M., Montreal, Canada; Rev. Hyacinth 
Workman, O. F. M., Ottawa, Canada; Rev. Pacific Baldyga, O. F. M. Conv., 
Athol Springs, N. Y.; Very Rev. Urban Adelman, O. F. M. Cap., Wash- 
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Mass.; Rev. Fidelis O’Rourke, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Cyril 
Zeller, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Bertrand Brookman, O. F. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa.; Rev. Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap.; Herman, Pa.; Rev. Benno 
Haggenmiller, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O. F. M. 
Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Gerard Greenewald, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; 
Rev. Armand Yeaglin, O. F.M.Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Harold Vogler, 
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Pa.; Rev. Carol Warner, O. F. M.Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Guy Golden, 
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O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Rev. Bertrand Brookman, O.F.M.Cap., Director of St. Fidelis 
Seminary, welcomed the delegates and greeted them with these words: 

“Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers: In the name of our Minister 
Provincial, the Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap., I welcome you 
to St. Fidelis Seminary. It is indeed heartening to see the sons of St. Francis 
gathered here for this occasion. We eagerly tender you our hospitality and 
service, that your stay may be pleasant and enjoyable. Every portion of the 
grounds is yours. This is your home. It is our earnest wish that your work 
during these days be blessed with rare success, and continue to bear fruit in 
abundance.” 

After acknowledging the kind welcome of Father Director, the President 
read a letter received from the Secretary of the Conference, Very Rev. Claude 
Vogel, O. F.M. Cap. Father Vogel sent his greetings to the delegates and 
expressed his regret at not being able to attend the meetings because of the 
urgent duties of his new office of minister provincial. In his stead, the Rev. 
Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap. was appointed Secretary for the duration of 
the meetings. The acting Secretary immediately presented the annual report. 
The minutes of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting were approved as printed 
in the twenty-second annual Report. Thirteen hundred copies of the Report 
of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting were printed. Copies were distributed 
to the various friaries and the remainder sent to the St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey, where they are now available. 

The following financial statement was then read by the Secretary: 


INCOME 


Provincial Contributions $1,410.00 
From Sale of Reports 


$1,505.22 


EXPENDITURES 
Printing and Binding 1300 Reports $1,558.44 
Towards Printing of Franciscan Studies, No. 21 
Postage, Packing and Stationery 


$1,884.04 


Total Income for 1941 $1,505.22 Total Expense for 1940 $1,884.04 
Balance, June 30, 1940 Balance, July 1, 1941 


$1,907.12 $1,907.12 


Rev. Marion Habig, O. F. M., submitted a brief report on the Franciscan 
Studies. He called attention to the fact that the Franciscan Studies is now 
a Quarterly Review, two numbers of which have already been published. The 
delegates were then informed of the revised rules for the preparation of 
manuscripts intended for the Quarterly. 

In presenting the many letters of acknowledgment of the 1940 Report, 
the Secretary remarked that a lack of replies from Europe was due to the 
international conflict. Considerable interest has been shown in the Report 
on Catholic English Literature as is evident from the many requests for 
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copies. The following represent a selection of some of the letters of com- 
mendation received by the Secretary: 


DAL VATICANO 
May 31, 1941 


Dear Reverend Father, 

It is my honored duty, at the gracious bidding of the Holy Father to acknowledge 
receipt of the copy of the Report of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, which you so thoughtfully forwarded to His Holiness. 
It was with very particular pleasure that the Sovereign Pontiff noted that this year’s 
meeting of the Conference had been devoted to a thorough study of Catholic — 
Literature and that the results clearly indicate that the members have once again 
enabled through united effort to promote the advancement of learning and the pursuit 
of literary work among the Friars. 

In testimony of His continued and benevolent interest in your very laudable un- 
dertakings and as a pledge of plenteous heavenly guidance, the Holy Father imparts 
to you and to the members of the Conference His paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

I avail myself of this occasion to express my own gratitude for the copy of the 
Report which you so kindly sent to me, and to assure you of my sentiments of highest 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


A. CARD. MAGLIONE 


Roma, 10 maggio, 1941 
Molto Reverendo P. Silvestro da Dubuque, 

Ho recevuto il volume “Franciscan Educational Conference,” che in nome del 
molto Reverendo P. Claudio Vogel, Ella mi ha mandato accompagnandolo con una 
gentile lettera. 

Sempre mi compiaccio nel vedere l’interesse che hanno negli Stati Uniti gli educatori 
delle famiglie Francescane di bene formare nella scienza la loro gioventi, cosi anche 
mantenendo negli Ordini il serafico spirito. 

La prego assicurare il Molto Reverendo Padre Claudio Vogel del mio compiaci- 
mento, e che di cuore benedico gli educatori, e gli educati, delle Famiglie Francescane 
degli Stati Uniti. 

Benedico anche Lei, M. R. P. Silvestro, e mi raccomando alle sue orazioni. 

dev. mo 
G. CARD. GRANITO PIGNATELLI DI BELMONTE 
Decano del Sacro Collegio 


Protettore dei Minori Cappuccini 


1104 Spring Street 
Seattle, Washington 
March 12, 1941 


My dear Father Claude, 

I have read with considerable interest, and I believe not a little profit, Volume 22 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference, ‘Catholic English Literature,” which you 
so kindly sent me recently. The subject is so vast that I would not attempt to add any 
comment other than expressing the hope and the confidence that in every way open to 
your Conference you may be able to bring home to our faithful, and especially to our 
teachers, the many solid lessons that follow from a study such as the present volume. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
3 GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, S. M., 
Bishop of Seattle 
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PALACE OF THE PROPAGANDA 
Rome 
April 22, 1941 
Rev. and dear Father, 
I wish to acknowledge with sincere thanks receipt of the Report of the 22nd An- 
nual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, which Rev. Father Silvestro 
da Dubuque presented to me. These yearly conferences are real proofs of the spirit 
of co-operation existing between the different members of the great Franciscan family. I 
am certain that such meetings are an aid not only to the members themselves but also 
for the advance of Catholic culture and thought in America. 
With my best wishes to you and all the members of the Conference for continued 
success in the years to come, I am 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
PETER CARD. FUMASONI BIONDI, 


Prefect of the S. Congregation de Propaganda Fide 


DIOCESE OF GALLUP 
P. O. Box 110 
Gallup, New Mexico 


The Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 
Reverend and dear Father, 

May I acknowledge with sincere appreciation your kindness in forwarding to me 
3 copy of the Report of the 22nd Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
erence. 


I feel assured that this Volume XXII treating of Catholic English Literature will 


February 28, 1941 


be as highly interesting and educational as any previous Volume published by the 
Conference. I hope to read and enjoy it thoroughly. 


Praying for the continued success of the Conference and with every good wish, 
I remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
0K FR. BERNARD T. ESPELAGE, O. F.M., 
Bishop of Gallup 


ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Chancery Office 
1100 Franklin Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 

Brookland 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Father Vogel, 

Let me thank you most cordially for your kindly thoughtfulness in sending me 
the Report of the 22nd Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Convention 
which was held last June in Detroit. I am very happy indeed to have it and am most 
grateful to you for your courtesy in sending it. 

With every best wish, I am 


March 5, 1941 


Faithfully yours, 
0K JOHN J. MITTY, 
Archbishop of San Francisco 
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Tenth Street and Third Avenue 
Concordia, Kansas 


The Franciscan Educational Conference 
Capuchin College 

Brookland 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Fathers, 

I wish to acknowledge with ay the receipt of the printed report of the 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

I have always been interested in English literature and I shall read the report 
much more carefully than I have had the chance to do until now. I have paged the 
book and I have promised “—— some pleasant hours with it during the coming days. 

I beg Almighty God to bless your efforts with abundant success and I want you 
to know once more that I am grateful for the book. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
0 FRANK A. THILL, 
Bishop of Concordia 


ST. GABRIEL’S RECTORY 
26 Grant Circle 
Washington, D. C. 
March 4, 1941 
The Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Father Claude, 


Let me thank you for sending me a copy of the report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. This report is a real addition to one’s library. I should like to congratulate 
you on your work in compiling the report. As usual, you have done a fine job. 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
0K J. M. MCNAMARA, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore 


ARCHDIOCESES OF BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
Chancery Office 
Baltimore, Md. 
February 28, 1941 
Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Father Claude, 
In the absence of the Archbishop, permit me to acknowledge receipt of the report 

of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 


I shall be very - to hold this for His Excellency’s return and I know he will 
be interested in looking over the Report. 


May I take this occasion to thank you, too, for the copy that you were good enough 
to send me. 


With every good wish, believe me to be 
Sincerely yours, 
RT. REV. JOSEPH M. NELLIGAN, 
Chancellor 
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NUNTIATURA APOSTOLICA 
Dublin 
April 17, 1941 
Dear Fr. Claude, 

I hasten to acknowledge, with my sincerest thanks, the copy of the Report of the 
Twenty-second Annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference which you 
have been good enough to send me and which I am looking forward to reading through. 

With all best wishes, 

Fraternally yours, 
FR. PASCHAL ROBINSON, O. F.M. 


THE SEMINARY 
Langeweg, NB. 
Holland 
April 27, 1941 

Dear Reverend Father, 

Yesterday I received your book on the Franciscan Educational Conference of 1940. 
It is a most interesting piece of work, especially for me, because I studied English 
Literature. Although I followed lectures at a Catholic university, I must confess that 
we did not hear much about the Catholic part of that province. Hence it is a real 
asset to have such a book as you sent me. I thank you most heartily. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, 

Yours fraternally in St. Francis, 
FR. ZENO, Director 


PALAZZO DI PROPAGANDA FIDE 
Rome 
April 5, 1941 
La Direzione della Pontificia Biblioteca Missionaria ha ricevuto il giorno 4 del 
mese di Aprile dell’ anno 1941 il Vostro contributo e Vi ne porge le piu sentite grazie. 
Il Bibliotecario, 
J. DINDINGER 


Lucerne, Switzerland 
April 9, 1941 


Dear Father, 
We have received today the report of the 22nd Annual meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. Thousand thanks for this very interesting report. Will you 
allow me to beg: send me another copy if this is possible. 
With best regards, 
P. WOLFRID SUTTER, O. F. M. CAP., 
Secretary Provincial 


UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DEL SACRO CUORE 
Milano (3-20) — Piazza S. Ambrogio 9 


11 /IV /1941 
Ill.mo Signore, é 


Abbiamo ricevuto le pubblicazioni indicate in calce e che Voi avete avuto la 
bonta di inviara in dono all nostra Biblioteca. Anche a nome del Corpo Accademico 
Vi porgo vive grazie per il prezioso invio e Vi prego gradire l'espressione dei mici 


ossequi. 
IL RETTORE 
(fr. Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M.) 
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JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 
Worthington, Ohio 


March 20, 1941 
Dear Father Vogel, 


Catholic English Literature, the Report .of the Twenty-second Annual Conference 
has been received, and I want to thank you for your continued courtesy in sending 


me these annual products of Franciscan scholarship. The stout volume is a splendid 
piece of work. 


With every good wish that the future reports will form a proper climax and an 
even balance to the other issues of Franciscan Studies, I remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
GEORGE J. UNDREINER 


Immediately after the Secretary's report the President introduced the sub- 
ject of the Twenty-third Annual Conference — Economics. He pointed out 
to the delegates the need of knowing economic facts and principles, and the 
growing importance of this subject at this period of changing social con- 
ditions. Reminding the friars of the social-mindedness of St. Francis, he 
encouraged them to imitate the Poverello in this respect. Finally he ex- 
pressed the wish that this collection of papers would prove worthy to serve 
as a guide and even as a text for Catholic teachers in the field of economics. 
He then called for a reading of the first paper of the Meeting, entitled: 
“A Recent Economic Theory — Monopolistic Competition,” by Rev. Raphael 
Vonder Haar, O.F.M. The writer clearly outlined the modern trend of 
competition revealing that differentiation of the product is the basis of 
modern monopolies. The ensuing discussion stressed the need of vocational 
groups and co-operative action as an antidote to this centralized form of 
competition. The Meeting adjourned at 9.50 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 24, 1941, 8.00 a. m. 


Rev. Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap., opened the second session with his 

aper on ‘The Basic Problem of Just Distribution.” The author’s study of 
ocal co-operative movements helped to make his treatment extremely prac- 
tical and pointed. Father Green presented a review of the principles of 
the social encyclicals together with pertinent economic data. The discussion 
that followed treated of the just price which is the core of the problem of 
just distribution. 

The next paper: “The Influence of Economics on the Modern Trend 
in Our Government,” was offered by Rev. Seraph Zeitz, O. F.M. This con- 
tribution ushered in a stirring discussion concerning the advisability of fur- 
ther social legislation on the part of the government. 

After a brief intermission the Chairman called the delegates to order 
and announced a meeting of the Executive Board. The following committees 
were then appointed: 

On Resolutions: Friars Sebastian Erbacher, Victor Green, John Loftus, 
Aloysius Staskiewicz, Richard McEwan, and Ethelbert Sambrook. 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Carol Warner, Henry Senft, and Raphael 
Vonder Haar. 
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In the third paper of the morning: ‘“The Rise and Decline of Capitalism,” 
Rev. Carol Warner, O. F. M. Cap., revealed some unusual sidelights on the 
subject. The comment on this topic touched upon the moral aspect of 
Capitalism, and stressed the fact that we must insist upon the salvation of 
the soul rather than upon economic redemption. Father Warner quoted 
parts of the National Labor Law of the Republic of Portugal in his paper, 
and a suggestion was made that the entire Law be printed as an appendix 
(see Appendix). The Meeting adjourned at 11.50 a. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 24, 1941, 3:00 p. m. 


The Chairman opened the Meeting by introducing the subject of the 
first paper: “The Social Security Legislation of the New Deal,” by Rev. 
Neal Mahaffey, O.F.M.Cap. In a very clear and scholarly manner the 
author analyzed the social laws of the government and disclosed the moral 
basis upon which this legislation rests. A stimulating debate arose concern- 
ing the view that the State is bound by justice rather than by charity to 
assist the needy citizens. 

“The Right to Organize” was the next paper. The author, Rev. Roderick 
Faneuf, O. F. M. Conv., reviewed the outstanding principles and problems 
pertaining to labor organization. The discussion pointed out the need of 
educating Catholic workers that they might introduce Catholic views and 
principles into neutral unions. 

The final paper of this session: ‘The Bearing of Economics on Crime,” 


was read by Rev. Eligius Weir, O. F.M. Drawing upon his vast store of 
experience as a prison chaplain, Fr. Weir supplemented his own brief treatise 
by recalling practical cases which more definitely revealed the relationship 
between economics and crime. The Meeting adjourned at 5.45 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 24, 1941, 7:30 p. m. 


Upon opening the Meeting the President called for a reading of the 
paper: “The Economic Problem of the Family,” by Rev. Gonsalve Poulin, 
O. F. M. In the absence of the author, the essay was read very enthusiastically 
and engagingly by Rev. Ethelbert Sambrook, O. F. M. In the discussion that 
resulted, ways and means of uplifting the status of the family were suggested 
and evaluated. 

In the second paper of the evening — ‘The Bearing of Economics on 
Mental Diseases,” Rev. Firmin Oldegeering, O. F. M., brought forward many 
interesting figures and circumstances which must be considered in judging the 
effect of economics upon the mind. The remarks that attended the presenta- 
tion of this topic dealt principally with the effect of depressions upon the 
mental state of the population. 

“The Problems of Unemployment and Leisure” was the subject of the 
concluding paper of the session. Rev. Gerald McMinn, O. F. M., very ably 
indicated the serious results that accompany enforced idleness in an age of 
extreme specialization. The chief observations centered about the constant 
growth of unemployment consequent upon added inventions, increased 
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efficiency, and technological improvements. The Meeting adjourned at 
9.40 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 25, 1941, 8:00 a. m. 


Rev. Thomas Grassman, O. F. M. Conv., the Vice-President, presided at 
this Meeting. The new Chairman called upon the Rev. Anscar Parsons, 
O. F. M. Cap. to deliver his paper: “Economic Significance of the Montes 
Pietatis.” Fr. Parsons delighted the friars with his persuasive presentation 
and with the valuable contents of his study. He referred to the important 
réle that the early Franciscans played in solving the economic problems of 
their time and in particular in establishing the Montes Pietatis. Because of 
the thoughtfulness of Fr. Grassmann and the kindness of Fr. Cosmas Korb, 
s F. M. Conv., a bank note issued by one of the Montes Pietatis was put on 

isplay. 
ei very clear and complete survey of the history and operation of credit 
unions was given by Rev. Otto Thiel, O.F.M., in his paper: “Credit Unions.” 
Deep interest in parish credit unions was manifested in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, since this method of co-operative finance has met with ever-growing 

success. 

After a brief intermission the Meeting was resumed as Rev. Marion 
Habig, O. F. M., presented his paper entitled: “The Golden Mean.” The 
writer offered a general sketch of proposed plans for economic reconstruction 
and a particular study of one of the systems known as ‘The Golden Mean.” 
This survey aroused an intense and spiritéd discussion and elicited strong 
opposition from the delegates. Many disagreed with the author regarding 
the possibility of one plan being the ultimate and sole remedy of economic ills. 

The fourth and final paper of the morning, “The Third Order,” by Rev. 
Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., indicated the possible influence that 
Tertiaries could exert in modern economic and social affairs. The members 
discussed the economic significance of the Three-Point Program and its 
value in reforming individuals and possibly a large part of society. 


SIXTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 25, 1941, 3.00 p. m. 


Resuming the chairmanship of the Meeting the President asked for the 
first paper entitled “Integrating Economic Principles with Catholic Social 
Teaching,” by Rev. Brian Kirn, O.F.M. This paper drew considerable 
comment regarding the application of Catholic social principles to such 
economic factors as wage rates, price levels, and margins of profit. 

“Teaching Economics in Our Major Seminaries” by Rev. Sebastian 
Erbacher, O. F. M., proved to be a valuable contribution to the Meeting. By 
reviewing the curricula of several institutions and examining various methods 
of teaching economics, the author received many suggestions from the mem- 
bers as to the proper placement of the course of economics in the seminary 
schedule. The teaching of economics in all of our seraphic seminaries was 
strongly recommended. 

A brief outline of the concluding paper, “Bibliography on Economics,” 
was sketched by Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F.M. Cap. This was followed by 
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an address on “The Monetary Factor in the Economic System,” presented 
by Rev. Aloysius Staskiewicz, O.F.M. Such a vital subject absorbed the 
attention of the delegates and caused a lively and informative discussion. 
After the Chairman had thanked the speaker for his generous effort, the 
Meeting adjourned at 6.00 p. m. 


SEVENTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 25, 1941, 7.00 p. m. 


Upon opening the final session of the Conference the President announced 
that the Executive Board had decided to print the Report of the Annual 
Meeting as the fourth number of the Franciscan Studies, and to publish the 
papers, “The Economic Problem of the Family,” by Rev. Gonsalve Poulin. 
O. F. M., and “Economic Significance of the Montes Pietatis,” by Rev. Anscar 
Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., in the September issue of the Franciscan Studies. 

The Editor of the Franciscan Studies, Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., made 
an urgent i, for contributions to the Quarterly Review, suggesting that 
the topic of the annual Conference be the source of future articles. He ex- 
tended an invitation to all the delegates to submit news of Franciscan activi- 
ties to the Quarterly. 

A general outline of the subject proposed for the Meeting of 1942 was 
read by the President. After due consideration the delegates selected the sub- 
ject: “The Primacy of the Will in Franciscan Philosophy and Theology.” 
The delegates then accepted Fr. Habig’s invitation to hold the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1942 at Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. 

The Rev. Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap. submitted the Resolutions which 
were adopted as read. 

The following Officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Fonda, N. Y. 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., Quincy, IIl. 

In the election of the Secretary the delegates agreed to waive the rule re- 
quiring attendance at one previous Meeting of the Conference. 

The following friars were chosen as members of the Executive Board: 
Fr. Silvano Matulich, O. F. M., for the Province of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Fr. Bernardine Mazzarella, O.F.M., for the Province of Im- 
maculate Conception, New York, N. Y.; Fr. Hyacinth Workman, O. F. M. 
for the Province of St. Joseph, Montreal, Canada; Fr. Sebastian Miklas, 
O. F. M. Cap., as Secretary, for the Province of St. Augustine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The business of the Meeting having been dispatched, the President ex- 
pressed his sincere thankfulness to the Province of St. Augustine, especially 
to the Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap.; to 
the Father Guardian of St. Mary’s Monastery, and the Father Director of 
St. Fidelis Seminary; and to all the local friars for their kindness, generosity 
and cheerful cooperation during the convention. The Twenty-third Meeting 
came to a close as the friars began to chant the joyous verses of the Te Deum. 


SEBASTIAN F. MIKLAS, O. F. M. Cap. 
Secretary. 





PREFACE 


This preface might be called ‘An Apologia for a Franciscan Economist.” 
To the casual observer it may appear strange that a group of sandal-shod fol- 
lowers of St. Francis should be interested in economics, since few things are 
better known than the Poverello’s disdain for money. But let the casual ob- 
server become a careful investigator and he will discover good reasons why 
Franciscan scholars should be eminently fitted for a study of this kind. 

The very dispossession of a man espoused to voluntary poverty renders 
his judgment of material things more objective. Since no one is an impartial 
judge when his own interests are at stake, any man would, through freely 
chosen poverty, like the philosopher Crates, become more readily competent 
to discern such matters with “truth, justice and judgment.” 

Furthermore, a man who has nothing to lose, can lose nothing by the 
often dangerous procedure of always telling the whole truth. Thus the friar, 
incapable of ownership, is at liberty to express himself without fear or favor. 

In still another regard do the contributors to this symposium qualify for 
their task. Although the Franciscan has ever been at home in the presence 
of the prince as in the company of the peasant, it is with the latter that his 
apostolate principally lies. He is therefore conversant with the problems of 
the poor and the unemployed for whose sake the study of political economy 
has recently been intensified. 

The paper read at this Conference which best illustrates the traditional 
spirit of the friars on money matters is the splendid article on the Montes 
Pietatis by Father Anscar Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., J.C.D., which paper — 
instead of being incorporated in this collection — was published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Franciscan Studies. 

There exists as much difference between the ideal and the real in matters 
of economics as there is between moral theology and the science of ascetics. 
It may in some regards be harmful to dissociate the two, yet by so doing these 
writers are but following the traditional practice among Catholic writers and 
the norms of science. There might well have been added to the list of topics 
treated in the Report a paper on the Franciscan philosophy of economics; yet 
the need of such a specific treatment is eliminated by the general approach to 
each subject with a mind imbued with Franciscan thought. 

It is especially necessary today to emphasize the basic principles of justice 
without which the ideals of Christian charity are but a house built upon the 
sand. The Report of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference is being published while war clouds darken the inter- 
national horizon, and the mounting costs of living, and the danger of 
profiteering and inflation threaten the national scene. It is therefore an ideal 
scene for the reaffirmation of the ideal. If these writers have not always done 
so explicitly, they have at least never lost sight of the mental picture of the 
Little Poor Man of God, whose inspiring example is a panacea for the many 
economic evils attendant upon the dread of poverty and the love of riches. 


Fr. URBAN ADELMAN, O. F. M. Cap., J.C. D. 
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A RECENT ECONOMIC THEORY — 
MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION 


Fr. RAPHAEL VONDER Haar, O. F. M. 


In the last few decades, economic changes of far-reaching consequences 
have passed rapidly across the industrial stage of our country. Although the 
fact was recognized, there was, until recently, no satisfactory analysis of its 
nature or significance. Many, even today, are of the opinion that the eco- 
nomic system in the United States is still mainly one of pure competition, 
while others believe it is primarily monopolistic. Neither view is correct. 
Our present order is predominantly a mixture of the two, almost every indus- 
try and business embracing both the competitive and the monopolistic ele- 
ments, and this combination has been designated as monopolistic competition.' 

It is only within the last ten years that the theory of monopolistic com- 
petition has come into prominence. Its principal exponents in America are: 
Edward Chamberlin of Harvard, Arthur Burns of Columbia, Archibald 
Mclsaac and James G. Smith, both of Princeton, and Albert Meyers of Col- 
gate. In England the doctrine was introduced by Joan Robinson and defended 
by J. E. Meade. Burns rightly says that the literature supporting this theory 
is written “in terms of high abstraction.” In this paper the attempt is made 
to summarize it and to make it somewhat more intelligible. 

To understand the difference between pure and monopolistic competition, 
it is of the utmost importance to remember that pure competition requires a 
large, well-informed number of buyers and sellers dealing in a perfectly 

standardized product. Examples are the grain and cotton 
Pure markets. Thousands of producers are selling the identical com- 
Competition modity; buyers and sellers know its market value. The first 
result of this is that the entire product will sell for the same 
price at any given time. Another and more important consequence of this 
condition is that no single producer can influence the price by his own 
individual action. The price is determined by the market, through the 
operation of the laws of supply and demand. No one individual farmer can 
ange the price of wheat by selling or withholding his crop; he is too in- 
significant among the many. On the other hand, no matter how great the 
quantity he wishes to sell, he is always sure of the market price. 

Excepting in a few instances, such as the commodities and securities ex- 
changes, pure competition is a thing of the past. Burns writes: “The rise of 
‘heavy industries,’ changes in the method of selling, and widening use of 
corporate forms of business organization are bringing, if they have not 
already brought, the era of competitive capitalism to a close.”2 “Competitive 
capitalism was given a protracted and thorough trial in the United States 
after the Civil War. Although legal institutions were framed with broad and 


1. Also called ‘imperfect competition.” But some object to this term, claiming it 
is misleading. 

2. Arthur Robert Burns, The Decline of Competition (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1936), p. v. 
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consistent regard for the assumptions of competition, capitalism failed to 
preserve its competitive quality.” Meade too asserts that ‘‘perfect competition 
is non-existent in nearly every industry.’’4 

The same situation is found in pure monopoly. The essence of monopoly 
is control over supply; yet in a looser sense monopoly signifies perfect price 
control. Monopolies in the strict sense are limited to cases where sellers have 

entire control of a product for which there are no close substi- 
Perfect tutes, as for example the control of the water system in a mod- 
Monopoly ern metropolis. Less perfect, although a true monopoly, has 

been the Aluminum Corporation of America, for some alumi- 
num substitutes are available. While monopolistic elements are found in the 
vast majority of industries, pure monopoly is rare outside of public utilities. 
In fact, McIsaac and Smith say: “A consideration of the conditions that 
characterize pure monopoly, quickly leads to the conclusion that instances of 
pure monopoly are even rarer in actual life than are instances of pure com- 
petition.””> 

As stated above, the economic order as at present constituted is mainly 

a combination of monopolistic and competitive elements. It 
The arises from what has been called “the differentiated prod- 
Differentiated uct.” “A general class of product is differentiated if any 
Product significant basis exists for distinguishing the goods of one 
seller from that of another.’’6 

Differentiation may be due to certain characteristics of the product itself. 
Consider the automobile industry. Owing to the variety in manufacture, de- 
sign, and quality, a very great differentiation is found. Each producer has a 
monopoly over his product, he can determine the amount of output as well 
as his price, and yet he must compete with other producers of automobiles. 
The same condition exists in the radio industry, in aviation, among magazine 
publishers. Countless examples of similar cases could be cited. 

An important cause of product differentiation is the patent. Patents are 
usually held to be monopolies, but every patented article must face competi- 
tion with substitutes. 

Copyrighted books and periodicals enjoy the advantages of monopolies 
and have been considered such; on the other hand that there is keen competi- 
tion in the publishing field is evident to all. 

Trade-marks and trade names differentiate goods, distinguish them, give 
them simultaneously a monopolistic character and exceptional advantages 
over competing substitutes. It is difficult to overestimate the prestige of such 
names as “Palmolive,” “Wrigley’s,” “Coca-Cola,” and “Bayer’s.” 

Differentiation is not restricted to the product itself, but may be due to 
the condition surrounding the sale of a product. Favorable location in retail 


3. Ibid., p. 1. 

4, J. E. Meade and C. J. Hitch, Am Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy 
(The Oxford University Press, New York, 1938), p. 137. 

5. Archibald MacDonald, A. M. McIsaac and James Gerald Smith, Introduction to 
Economic Analysis (Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1937), p. 146. 

6. Edward Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 58. 
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trade is an instance of the kind of differentiation referred to here. Goods 
sold under these circumstances are differentiated “spatially,” and 
Spatial the term “spatial monopoly” has been applied to the control 
Monopoly over supply enjoyed by a seller due to his location. Almost 
every retailer has some advantage: he will have as customers 
many who live in the immediate neighborhood; many who prefer his brand 
of goods to that of his rivals, yet he is not free from competition. 

Differentiation due to circumstances surrounding the sale of products 
arises likewise from special service extended by the dealer and also from 
“good-will” towards the store. Courtesy, business efficiency, and friendship, 
attract and hold customers. Special service may be the privilege of buying 
on credit, ordering by phone, or having goods delivered.’ 

According to Chamberlin, in this large field of varied products both 
monopoly and competition are present. He says the field is usually regarded 
as competitive, and indeed such products are subject to competition, yet they 
are individualized and differentiated by circumstances surrounding their sale, 
just as other articles are by patents and trade-marks; this is their monopo- 
listic aspect. All differentiated goods are in the realm of monopolistic com- 
petition. Differentiation gives the seller control over the supply and price 
of his product (monopolistic element), while the substitutes of rivals place 
him in the field of competition.® 

It is to be noted that monopolistic elements have always been interwoven 
with the competitive, but until lately this fact has been ignored in economic 
studies. Besides, concentration of enterprise has grown rapidly in the last 
two generations. 


In a system of monopolistic competition the producer or merchant does 
not sell at a market price but quotes his own; moreover, he cannot sell an 
unlimited amount at a given _. but to sell more he must lower his price; 

1 


finally he will resort to advertising, which in pure competi- 
Monopolistic tion is unnecessary. His sales are determined by three factors: 
Competition his price, the nature of his product, and advertising. To add 
in Operation to his sales he may lower his price, perfect his product, or 

increase advertising. A prudent manager naturally extends 
his sales until additional revenue no longer exceeds additional cost, or, as the 
economist says, until marginal revenue and marginal cost are equal. At this 
point his total gain is greatest. 

When the number of rivals is small, as in the automobile industry, each 
firm must consider the probable reaction of the others in making its decisions 
regarding price, output, and production. This is especially true of its price 

licy. If it were to cut its price, the others would be adversely affected and 
would probably be forced to make a similar cut. The increased sales, gained 
by the first firm through lower prices, would be lost, at least in great part, 
when rivals retaliated. The net result would be quite doubtful. 

Even when the number of sellers in a trade is large, as in the retail gaso- 
line business, a price cut by one firm stimulates its close rivals to retaliate, 
although the great majority in the trade are indifferent to the act. Hence 


7. Cf. Albert Meyers, Elements of Modern Economics (Prentice-Hall Inc., New 
York, 1940), pp. 133 ff. 
8. Cf. Edward Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 63. 
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there is a tendency to avoid price competition and to center attention on im- 
provement of the product and of service.? 

These conditions and policies of modern business have brought about im- 
portant alteration in the market. Under pure competition there is only one 
market for a given commodity; the market is the same for all sellers. But in 
monopolistic competition each seller is partially isolated; each has his own 
market. We have not just one market with many sellers, but rather many 
markets — one for each seller or for each small group of sellers. 

Monopolistic competition has introduced another striking factor in mod- 
ern business, namely, sales-promotion activities, including advertising. Sales- 
manship and advertising are proofs that pure competition has largely 

vanished. In a perfect competitive market no manufacturer or 
Advertising seller would advertise, because his product is not distinguish- 

able from others. A farmer does not advertise his wheat. 
Each seller assumes that he can dispose of his entire product at the prevailing 
price, set by the market. There is no purpose in advertising under such con- 
ditions. But the differentiated article requires publicity. The large outlays 
for this purpose, when selling costs often exceed production costs, show to 
what extent differentiation, or monopolistic competition, has been carried. 

In considering the new theory, we should inquire briefly into the prac- 
tical consequences of monopolistic competition. 

Careful studies lead to the conclusion that production will be lower and 
prices will be higher than under pure competition. Even when there are no 
surplus poy prices will still be above competitive prices. It is the logical 
result of the monopolistic features in modern business. Economic analysis 
demonstrates how the monopolist can maximize his profits by curtailing pro- 
duction and increasing the price of his product. This is true also of the 
competing monopolist. 

This fact has led to administered price policies which are common today. 
Administered prices differ from monopoly prices; the latter require entire 

control of the market, the former depend on a suitable 
Price understanding among competing monopolists. Besides 
Administration maintaining prices above the competitive level, administra- 

tion limits production, for where unlimited output is per- 
mitted control over prices is impossible.'© 

Price administration takes several forms. One is price leadership by a 
giant corporation. The dominant firm sets the price and refusal to follow 
would ordinarily be rash. Smaller firms usually have much to gain and little 
to lose by compliance. Such leadership has been exercised by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation more than by any other company in our country; yet complete 
domination of the steel industry probably never existed. Petroleum has fol- 
lowed the lead of the Standard Oil Company. One writer remarked: “It is 
God’s blessing to the industry that they have the Standard Oil Company to 
set the price.” Manufacturers of agricultural implements adopted prices set 
by the International Harvester Company.!! 


9. Cf. McIsaac and Smith, op. cit., pp. 150, 158, 159. 

10. Cf. John F. Cronin, Economics and Society (American Book Co., New York, 
1939), pp. 84, 103. 

11. Cf. Arthur Burns, op. cét., Chap. III. 
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In the absence of a dominating firm, price administration may be exer- 
cised by strong trade associations. Information about current production and 
price is disseminated, and the members are expected to know how to use it. 
Overt control of price and output is a violation of anti-trust laws.!2 


Most businessmen fear price wars. Therefore they adopt methods which 


are workable and at times highly profitable but not conducive to the general 
welfare. 


Price administration and its concomitant restricted production cause much 
unused or excess capacity in our plants. Chamberlin says of monopolistic 
competition with fixed prices: 


The common result of this assemblage of factors is excess capacity for which 
there is not automatic corrective. Such excess capacity may develop, of course, under 
pure competition....But it is the peculiarity of monopolistic competition that it 
may develop over long periods with impunity, prices always covering costs, and may 
in fact become permanent and normal through failure of price competition to func- 
tion. The surplus capacity is never cast off, and the result is high prices and waste.13 


This condition brings on the evil of unemployment. When production is 
limited and there is much idle capacity in the plant of large industries, labor 
suffers greatly. Unemployment, by decreasing buying power, in turn augments 
the difficulties of business. 

Similar to the waste of excessive, or idle, capacity in factories is the waste 
which is due to the existence of too many stores and services. We have a 
clear example in retailing gasoline. There are many more gas stations than 
are necessary to satisfy the demand. Few of them are making real profit, and 
the price of gasoline is higher than it would be if a smaller number were in 
operation. The same may be said of drug stores and many other retail 
establishments. The excess is an economic waste. 


The economic conditions of our day, for the most part, are not the result 
of preconceived plans, but of a natural development of economic forces, 
namely, mass production, made possible by extraordinary technical improve- 
ments, and the corporate form of business. Of these two the latter is the 
more important. Nicholas Murray Butler once said of it: 


I weigh my words when I say that in my judgment the limited liability corpora- 
tion is the greatest single discovery of modern times, whether you judge it by its 
social, by its ethical, by its industrial, or, in the long run — after we understand it 
and know how to use it — by its political effects. Even steam and electricity are 
far less important than the limited liability corporation, and they would be re- 
duced to comparative impotence without it.14 


Our analysis shows that, given modern industrial development into the 
system of monopolistic competition, higher prices and restricted production 
with attendant waste and unemployment follow automatically. 

What is the solution? Some wish to reintroduce pure competition in 
business. They propose, however, to maintain decent wages and necessary 


12. Cf. Ibid., Chap. III. 
13. Edward Chamberlin, of. cit., p. 109. 


14. Quoted by Walter Lippmann, ‘‘The Providential State,” Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1936, p. 408. 
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monopolies. Senator O’Mahoney, Chairman of the Temporary National 

Economic Committee, in a final statement, remarked: “I be- 
Correctives lieve therefore that our final report should begin with a definite 

and unequivocal declaration - pos faith in free enterprise.’’15 
But Burns correctly says: “Striving after individual competition as a neat 
self-regulating device is fruitless because, by its nature, it cannot be estab- 
lished and maintained by law.’16 Experience has demonstrated the truth of 
these words. 

State administration is suggested as an alternative. Much more worthy of 
consideration than any form of dictatorship or state socialism is the proposal 
that industry be directed by public administrative agencies or commissions, 
composed of impartial persons who are experts in the field which they 
direct.17 

However, it is the “vocational group” system which pare to us. This 
new order, advocated in Quadragesimo Anno, is capable of solving the difhi- 

culties of price determination and of production problems. It 
“Vocational recommends itself particularly because of its fundamental de- 
Group” mocracy. The autonomous vocational group, in which labor as 

well as capital shares in the management and benefits of indus- 
try, while the government limits itself to the more general promotion of the 
interests of all, is true industrial democracy, and it would be a fitting com- 
plement to the great political democracy in which we live. 


NOTE 


From the standpoint of economic analysis, the recognition of monopolistic 
competition is of the utmost significance because it demands a reorientation of 
the theory of value, which is the most fundamental problem in the whole 
field of economics. Pesch says that the theory of value has been called “the 
evil dragon guarding the entrance to economic science.”"18 


From our study of economic conditions it is evident that the whole con- 
cept of value or price determination is different from what it is when pure 
competition prevails. Since each firm in a group has a differentiated product 

and a partially distinct market, there are introduced forces of 
A Closing value and price determination which are absent under pure 
Note competition. The new theory explains the forces at work in the 

market of each seller, forces which the competitive theory 
ignored. It analyzes, not the general market characteristic of pure competition 
but the market of a single firm under various circumstances. 


The theory of pure monopoly, too, is found to be inadequate, because it 
deals with the isolated and not with the competitive monopolist. Moreover, 
the latest studies devote much space to selling or advertising costs, so im- 


15. Final Statement of Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Chairman of the T.N.E.C., 
a Closing Public Session to consider Recommendations, March 11, 1941 (Special 

py), p. 1. 

16. Arthur R. Burns, f- cit., p. 529. 

17. Cf. Ibid., p. 566 ff. 
18. Heinrich Pesch, Lehrbuch der National Oekonomie (Herder, St. Louis, 1914), 
I, p. 40. 
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portant in modern business. This has been almost entirely neglected in the 
older theories of economics. 


The Chapter on Distribution is being rewritten by the latest theorists. The 
reason is that the neo-classical marginal productivity doctrine, as the explana- 
tion of income determination, is not applicable to the more recent develop- 
ments. From this it follows that new textbooks on economics are required. 
The texts now in use are based on the neo-classical theory of Alfred Marshall, 


a theory which assumed the = competitive system. This system, however, 
has practically passed out of existence. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. BRIAN KIRN, O. F. M.: — The paper dealing with monopolistic competition 
read by Father Raphael is a clear exposition of most recent economic theory. The presen- 
tation of the theory in the few books dealing specifically with this subject is often far 
from clear for those not versed in economic science. Chamberlin is quite mathematical 
in his development of the theory, and such a method would not be adapted to the 
type of paper called for at a gathering of this kind. Burns in his book The Decline of 
Competition is concrete, but I am not sure that Burns always limits himself to situa- 
tions that the men who propose the theory of monopolistic competition set out to 
describe. Burns describes situations where actual combinations exist. Chamberlin admits 
that combinations exist and stresses that combinations intensify the tendencies he sets 
out to describe. Nevertheless he proposes to describe tendencies that would be present 
even in the absence of combinations. 

As was pointed out, differentiation of product is the basis for the theory of monopo- 
listic competition. The old classical theorists built their system on the supposition 

that all products in a given market would be the same. The foundation 
3 for their supposition was the belief that buyers make a choice between 
Buyer’s sellers solely on economic grounds, or that men would act from purely 
Motives economic motives. Men are influenced by economic motives, but not all 
of the time. Other considerations than price influence man in his eco- 

nomic life, although price is frequently the dominant factor. 

It is true that price is largely determined by sellers according to the theory of 
monopolistic competition, but many considerations enter into the theory of price 
determination that could hardly be included in a short paper. It is interesting to note 
that in both the old and new theory price is determined with a view to maximizing 

rofit. 
The theory of monopolistic competition clearly shows that the old theory of com- 
petitive capitalism will not bring about the realization of the general welfare. This is 
evident from the conclusions of the new theory, which points out that excess produc- 
tive capacity will develop over long periods without interference and with accompany- 
ing a the scale of production will be too small, and prices will be higher 
than expected. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the theory of monopolistic competition is that 
it demonstrates on economic grounds that men must not rely on automatic controls for 
the proper functioning of their economic system, but must use their God-given reason 


to regulate and direct economic life to the end and purpose established by the Author 
of Nature. 





THE BASIC PROBLEM OF JUST DISTRIBUTION 
Fr. VicTor GREEN, O. F. M. Cap., B. Litt. (OXON.) 


One might call distribution #e modern economic problem. In an earlier 
age, before man had learned to exploit nature to the full by machinery and 
mass-production methods, his first task was to produce the 
Ethical things needed by a growing population. Now more peace- 
and Economic time want and misery are caused by undistributed surpluses 
Approach and unused capacity to produce than by actual scarcity. How 
shall we make available to those who need them the great 
stores of commodities men can and do produce? How shall we distribute the 
plentiful goods of the earth in such a way that they will best serve the purpose 
for which the Creator gave them so lavishly, that is, man’s temporal and 
eternal welfare? How shall we put an end to the evils which beset men as 
a result of the maldistribution of these goods? A glance at the titles of 
papers to follow during this conference will show that most of them are 
occupied with some phase of this basic problem. And the problem of dis- 
tribution under consideration here is basic in more than an economic sense, 
for here we are concerned with just distribution. Not only do we deal with 
distribution as indirectly related fo man’s eternal welfare in the sense that all 
material things must be referred to man’s final end and purpose; but a just 
distribution involves ethics as well as economics, and ethics has to do directly 
with the eternal designs of the Creator and man’s correspondence with these 
designs. 

The title of this paper, then, taken with its full implications, might give 
the impression that it is a paper to end all papers. But my purpose is cer- 
tainly not so pretentious. It is rather to give some appraisal of the problem 
and its implications and to indicate the principles which must guide us in 
seeking for its solution. The classics to which we must turn for this purpose 
are the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno and such 
works as Monsignor Ryan’s monumental Distributive Justice. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES ON PROPERTY 


Scripture tells us of man’s pone as master of the earth which he is to 
possess and rule,! not as an end in itself, but as a means towards the realiza- 
tion of his eternal destiny.2 Man, created at once with an individual and a 
social character, is to possess the earth in a manner consistent with his nature. 
In keeping with his reason and free will, he has the right to possess part of 
the earth individually ;3 in keeping with his social character, or the fact that 
all other individuals have the same fundamental rights, man’s possession is 
circumscribed by his obligations to others. There is no real conflict here 


1. Genesis, I, 28-29. 

2. Rerum Novarum, 18. (References to Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum 
are made according to the paragraph numbers of the 1931 Vatican Press edition. Refer- 
ences to Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno are made according to the paragraph 
numbers of the Catholic Social Guild edition, Oxford, 1934. The latter is followed [ 
the N. C.W.C. edition [mimeograph], with two additional numbers at the end.) 

3. Ibid., 5-8; Deuteronomy, V, 21. 
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between the rights of the individual and the rights of society, “because the 
rights of the individual emanate from a being that carries within itself as a 
as rg part of its nature the destination to be incorporated in a social 
order.” 

There is a conflict between individualism and socialism or conimunism 
only because they are extremes, each emphasizing one phase of man’s complex 
character to the neglect of the other phase. By overemphasizing man’s indi- 
vidual character and rights to the neglect of his duties as a social being, 
liberal individualism provokes the opposite extreme of socialism, which 
overemphasizes the social character of man and the rights of the community 
to the neglect of the dignity and worth of the individual man’s reason and 
free will. Reason demands a balanced middle course. 

Far from interfering with the rights of others or man’s duty to the com- 
munity, private ownership, rightly understood and regulated, serves the best 
interests of the individual and the community, since it is the arrangement 
most in keeping with man’s complex nature and the designs of the Creator.> 

If, however, privately owned property is not administered 
Promotes for the common good, the alleged rights of the individual 
Common Good must give way, and the proper authority has the right and 

duty to make such disposition as will provide for the com- 
mon good. In other words, the common good comes first and the so-called 
property rights and liberties of the individual are contingent upon the com- 
mon good’s being served. In fact, it would seem that the supreme justifica- 
tion for private property is the fact that it offers the best means of serving 
the interests of the community.® 

The Church has always looked upon ownership as a stewardship. The 
nature of man is such that property is ordinarily best administered where 
there is the incentive of individual ownership and responsibility; but if this 
responsibility is abused to the injury of the common good, the public author- 
ity must intervene in the interest of social justice. This the State does, not 
by virtue of any right of ownership, which remains the inalienable right of 
the individual, but by virtue of its jurisdiction over the use of property for 
the common good.? While insisting that the public authority must enforce 
social justice, the papal encyclicals nevertheless vigorously defend the right 
of private property and define the task of the State as one of “directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.”’® 


Thus the Church takes the rational middle course between unregulated 
individualism and unmodified socialism. Her doctrine of private ownership 
with social responsibility safeguards both the rights of the individual and the 
common good. It encourages individual enterprise and the accumulation of 
productive capital, while it protects the primary human rights of those whose 


4. Charles P. Bruehl, The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction (New York, 
1931), p. 42. 

5. Rerum Novarum, 8. 

6. Bruehl, of. cit., p. 83; Quadragesimo Anno, 56-58. 

7. Bruehl, op. cit., pp. 86 seq. 

8. Quadragesimo Anno, 80; Compare Ibid., 44-52; Rerum Novarum, 5-14. 
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share of the goods produced takes the form of wages. This doctrine is 
fundamental in any consideration of just distribution. 


SOCIAL JusTIcE Is NOT IN THE SYSTEM 


It need hardly be pointed out that just distribution has little in common 
with equal distribution or any of the more radical schemes for divesting the rich 
of their wealth and dividing it among the poor. A just distri- 
Justice bution does not even imply universal property ownership in 
vs. Equality the ordinarily accepted sense of ownership. Though such uni- 
versal ownership is to be encouraged as conducive to the com- 
mon good,° there will always be those who lack the foresight, the energy, or 
the ability to acquire and assume responsibility for property. “All that rea- 
son demands pa justice requires is that a state of affairs be established in 
which each individual is properly cared for according to his ability, in which 
fair opportunities are offered to those who wish to avail themselves of these 
ee and in which more ample prizes are held out to those who are 
willing to take greater risks and to give more generous social service.”!0 
Pope Pius XI defends the wage system as essentially just, though he urges 
that “in the present state of human society” workers be given a contract of 
partnership in the business wherever possible, so that they “‘are made sharers 
in some sort in the ownership, or the management, or the profits.”!! Private 
ie rs is certainly much more widespread now than under feudalism; yet it 
is doubtful if social justice is more prevalent, for then the Church by her 
doctrine of the stewardship of wealth and the duty of justice and charity, 
saw to it that the propertyless masses were given a security and a protection 
in their primary human rights which left them more contentment than is 
found among the proletariat created by modern capitalism, for all of its lip 
service to private property. Eventually capitalism may give way to another 
system in which our present notions of property rights will be greatly modi- 
fied without creating any injustice. 

Whatever economic system men may adopt by mutual agreement or 
through lawfully constituted public authority, is presumed to be just. The 
system which seems best in one age or country may be unworkable in another. 
And even under a good system injustices will be done, just as under a poor 
system men may act very justly. It is not in systems as such that we must 
seek social justice. Christ neither founded nor condemned economic institu- 
tions. His message was to the hearts of individuals, and there ultimately we 
must build social justice. Christ gave His Church to all ages and all men. 
She cannot become identified with institutions and systems which rise and 
fall. As the interpreter of God’s law she lays down principles of conduct, 
but does not interpose in purely technical matters.!? 

True, the Church has condemned such manifestly false and unjust systems 
as socialism and communism, and has proposed in her labor encyclicals the 


9. Quadragesimo Anno, 65, 74. 
10. Bruehl, op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 
11. Quadragesimo Anno, 64, 65. 
12. Ibid., 41. 
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outline of a system best calculated to promote social justice; but the con- 
demnations are not on purely economic grounds, and the proposals have to 
do with the essential structure of society and are broad deductions from 
fundamental psychological and ethical principles rather than a specific 
economic arrangement. The Pope condemns the injustices and evils in our 
present system and proposes general principles and methods by which they 
can be corrected. Though both the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo 
Anno have as their general objective a more equitable distribution of the 
world’s goods, they are not economic “Share-the-Wealth” or “‘Soak-the-Rich” 
schemes. They are but a systematic application of human science and Chris- 
tian morality to modern social and economic problems. 
While speaking of economic systems and plans, it does not seem out of 
place to mention the one such system or plan for remedying our social and 
economic evils which, after the broader vocational group 
Co-operatives plan of Pope Pius XI, seems to come closest to the Christian 
conception of things. I refer to co-operatives. Whatever 
might be condemned in the somewhat visionary ideology of Dr. Warbasse’s 
Co-operative Democracy, the story of the co-operative movement in general 
has been the story of Christianity in action. I instance especially the work 
that has been done by the impoverished fishermen, miners, and farmers of 
Nova Scotia under the guidance of priests from St. Francis University.13 The 
story of what has been done towards social justice by co-operatives in Europe 
and in our own country is hardly less inspiring.'4 


Discussing consumers’ co-operation in relation to the vocational organiza- 
tion of society, Dr. Bruehl believes that the co-operatives can be harmonized 
with the papal plan. 


No unanimity exists among the exponents of consumers’ co-operation as to the 
part which the movement shall play in the reorganization of society; as it stands 
for non-exploitation, production for social needs, social solidarity, helpful co-opera- 
tion, recognition of consumer interests, effective control of industry, equitable dis- 
tribution of ownership, restriction of competition, abolition of the laissez-faire 
policy, and curbing of the profit motive, it is in accord with the best traditions of 
Catholic social reform. Whether its technique survives or not, it will act as a 
potent ferment of social progress and figure as a most efficacious solvent of liberal- 
istic capitalism. It is not fantastic to think that the co-operative movement will help 
to bring about the transition from the present regime to the occupational organiza- 
tion of society, since it is well adapted to the task of preventing the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few and of breaking up the dominance of finance capital. 
Freed from the incubus of finance, producers’ co-operatives and labor organizations 
will likewise grow in strength, and from the interplay of all these agencies the 
vocational organization of society may emerge.15 


Certainly we have in co-operatives a powerful ally in fighting many of 
the evils in our present system mentioned in the Quadragesimo Anno. 


13. Bertram Fowler’s The Lord Helps Those...(New York, 1938). 

14, Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe (Gov. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1937) ; Sweden the Middle Way, by Marquis Childs (New 
Haven, 1936; Co-operation, an American Way, by John Daniels (New York, 1938) ; 
etc. 

15. Bruehl, op. cit., pp. 342, 343. 
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EvILs UNDER OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 


Among other evils in our present economic order Pope Pius condemns 
the accumulation of financial power as the characteristic note of this order. 
And this he blames on unlimited free competition which 
Concentration permits the survival of only the strongest and most un- 
of Power scrupulous. As a result of this concentration of power 
there is a struggle for economic control within the State, a 
fierce battle to control the State itself and to use its authority for selfish ends, 
and finally a vast economic war between States. “Unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain; the whole economic life has 
become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure.””!6 Naturally, in such 
a state of affairs there is little consideration for just distribution or the funda- 
mental human rights of individuals. 

But it will be worth while to see how this criticism applies to our own 
country. According to the excellent study of Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. 
Means in 1930, nearly half the corporate non-banking wealth of the country 
was held by only two hundred corporations. Fifteen of these corporations 
had assets of over a billion dollars; practically all the rest had assets of a 
hundred million or more. And the trend is towards ever greater concentra- 
tion of capital into fewer hands.!7 

The actual owners of this vast amount of wealth are hundreds of thou- 
sands of comparatively small stockholders,'® but these owners have little or 
no voice in its management and disposition. In each corporation a handful 
of men have practically absolute control and they have evolved methods by 
which they are able to perpetuate themselves in power.!9 It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that they are able to pay themselves salaries as high as three 
or four hundred thousands annually,2° and can dispose of affairs with little 
or no regard for the rights of stockholders, employees, or the common good. 
These are the conditions described by Pope Pius when he writes: “In our 
days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic eco- 
nomic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few, and... those few 
are frequently not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their good pleasure.’’2! 

That such a concentration of wealth and power has frustrated social jus- 
tice is evident from other sources. In 1929, when our national income 
reached the peak of over eighty billion dollars and men spoke of abolishing 


16. Quadragesimo Anno, 105-109. 

17. The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York, 1933), pp. 18 seq. 
What will come of recent governmental efforts to break up such large concentrations, 
oe: that the defense and aid-to-Britain program has assumed such proportions, remains 
to be seen. 

18. The three biggest billion dollar corporations, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, Pennsylvania Railroad, and United States Steel, for example, had 642,180, 
241,391, and 174,507 stockholders respectively, not one of whom held as much as one 
per cent of the total stock. Ibid., pp. 55, 84 seq. 

19. Ibid., pp. 69 seq. 

20. Time, January 29, 1940, p. 20. 

21. Quadragesimo Anno, 105. 
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poverty for all time, there were over nineteen million families, or 
Our 71 per cent of the total, in America who received less than the 
National $2,500, the annual income estimated as a moderate family wage. 
Income Twelve million families received less than $1,500, which might 

be considered the minimum family wage. Nearly six million fam- 
ilies were forced to live on an average annual income of only $491. At the 
same time 136,000 families had an average annual income of $44,000, and 
24,000 families averaged $364,000; all of which adds up to the fact that 10 
per cent of the people received one half of our national income, while 90 
per cent of the people received the other half.22 The answer to this is not 
equalization of incomes, for even if our entire 1929 national income were 
equally distributed it would net only $625 per capita or $2,500 per family.23 
The impracticability and injustice of such a course of action is obvious. The 
answer seems to lie in distribution, but not in equal distribution. 

In 1929 we were using only 80 per cent of our productive capacity, yet it 
took all kinds of high-pressure salesmanship and installment buying to sell 
what was produced. With two-thirds of the population living below a “‘rea- 
sonable standard” of living, the market demand for goods was far too low 
to allow us to produce at capacity, whereas our capacity should have been 
increased 75 per cent in order to supply all the goods needed to give every 
family in America the “reasonable standard” it might and should have had. 
The trouble lay largely in the fact that sufficient buying power in the form of 
wages did not go to those lower income groups who would have invested it 
in consumptive goods. Instead, too large a proportion of the national income 
went to those wealthier groups who saved it or reinvested it in productive 
goods and foreign loans.?4 According to the Brookings Institution,?> families 
with incomes of less than $1,000 in 1929 did not save anything but went 
into debt $95, while families with incomes from $5,000 to $1,000,000 saved 
from one-third to two-thirds of their income. The natural consequence was 
underconsumption, slowing down of production, unemployment, worse under- 
consumption, and so on in a vicious circle. 

Distribution of incomes for 1935 and 1936 is no more encouraging. Dur- 
ing this time 32 per cent of our people received an annual income of only 
$750; 47 per cent received less than $1,000; 69 per cent, or over two-thirds 
of our population, received less than the minimum wage of $1,500.76 For 
1939 the average annual wage of American workers was around $1,500, but 
the range was all the way from the steel roller’s $15 a day to the Georgia 
clothing worker’s illegal 8c an hour.?7 According to a Department of Labor 
Report, the present average wage of workers in our manufacturing industries 
is passing the $30 a week mark, or slightly over $1,500 a year, the highest 
money wage as well as real wage in our history. This is $3.60 a week above 


22. Income and Economic Progress by Harold G. Moulton (Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1935), p. 37; Social Problems Visualized (The National Forum, 
Chicago, 1937-39, Economic). 

23. Moulton, of. cit., p. 78. 

24. Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

25. America’s Capacity to Consume, Brookings Institution, pp. 260, 261, as pre- 
sented by the National Forum, op. cét., Economic. 

26. Time, September 12, 1938, p. 59. 

27. Fortune, February, 1940, p. 64. 
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the 1929 average, and represents one-fourth more buying power because 
prices are now lower.?8 More encouraging still is the fact that the wage 
earner is getting a higher proportionate share of the product of our manu- 
facturing industries. In 1929 industrial workers received only $10,894,000,000 
in wages, while in 1941 they will receive an estimated $12,820,000,000, or 
an increase of 18 per cent. On the other hand these industries in 1929 paid 
$3,954,000,000 in net profits, while in 1941 they will pay only $3,320,- 
000,000, or 16 per cent less.29 Whether this trend will endure after the 
defense boom is over will depend largely upon governmental policy and 
labor's ability to make its demands effective. 

From the foregoing, then, we can draw the conclusion that decent wages 
have an economic as well as a moral sanction. One factor in production 
cannot continue to prosper at the expense of the others, just as one economic 
group or one nation cannot forever grow rich while the others suffer injustice. 
As Pope Pius XI points out, human society forms a single organism of which 
all individuals, groups, and nations are members, and one member cannot 
suffer injury without the whole body suffering.3° 


We might illustrate this truth by further examples. Our nation has been 
suffering from a lack of proper balance between industry and agriculture. By 
means of organization, high tariffs, and general economic 
Balancing and political influence, industry has been able to claim an 
Industry and unfair portion of the national income, so that today our gov- 
Agriculture ernment must pay out hundreds of millions annually in an 
effort to restore the balance. Such is the plight of the farmer 
that, whereas 75 per cent of our farms were owner operated in 1880, only 
58 per cent were owner operated in 1935. In the State of Oklahoma 
only 0.7 per cent of the farms were tenant operated in 1880, while in 
1935, 61 per cent were tenant operated.3! These figures suggest the farmet’s 
losing struggle for economic independence and social justice. One of the 
causes can be seen in the disparity between prices in agriculture and in- 
dustry. If we take 1929 as representing 100 per cent in — and 
prices for both farm produce and farm machinery, we find that in 1933, 
after the depression came, farm production remained at 94 re cent while 
prices for farm produce fell to 37 per cent. On the other hand farm machin- 
ery prices were maintained at 94 per cent by cutting production to only 20 
per cent and throwing thousands out of work.32 Because the buying power 
of our agricultural population fell in relation to the rest of the country, in- 
dustry, transportation, and our whole economy suffered. 


And here is one phase of our economy, we are glad to say, where co- 
operatives are beginning to bring real help. The encouragement which our 
Federal government is giving to co-operative farm enterprise is not the least 
of our government’s aid to the farmer. What can be done is indicated by 
comparative figures. In 1933 the farmers of Denmark, largely a co-operative 


28. United States News, May 23, 1941, pp. 20, 21. However, price inflation and 
taxes will probably wipe out this gain very soon. 

29. Ibid., May 2, 1941, pp. 20, 21. 

30. Quadragesimo Anno, 75, 89, 90. 

31. The National Forum, op. cét., Farm. 

32. Ibid. 
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country, got 63.4 per cent of the farm income; the processors and distributors 
got only 36.6 per cent. The 1934 figures for ten major farm products in 
capitalistic United States show that the farmer got only 38.5 per cent of the 
wealth he produced, while processors and distributors got 61.5 per cent.33 
Again, it is the old difficulty of poor distribution, of excessive profits to 
middlemen depriving other economic groups of a fair return on their invest- 
ment or a fair wage for their labor. Figures for U. S. industry in 1933 show 
that the cost of distribution in practically every line is greater than the cost 
of production, which means that the worker is either underpaid or the con- 
sumer is over-charged and the buying power of the masses is lowered to the 
detriment of our whole economy.34 We cannot have successful mass pro- 
duction without mass distribution and mass consumption. 


The same general argument holds in the international sphere. If we want 
to a0 by international trade, we must make it possible for other nations 
to buy from us. They cannot get the money to buy from us unless we buy 
from them. After the World War we found ourselves a great creditor nation 
with most of the world’s monetary wealth as well as its capacity for produc- 
tion. We wanted the other nations to pay us the war debts in gold when we 
already had most of the gold, and were unwilling to spend it for the products 
of other nations. How could other peoples have buying power to absorb our 
products when we put up tariff walls against their products? Naturally, they 
retaliated by high tariffs of their own, by revaluating their currency, by dump- 
ing goods on the world market produced by underpaid labor. The result 
was a world depression. If one member of the social organism suffers, the 
whole organism is bound to suffer. That is why Pope Pius XI writes that 
“it would be well if the various nations in common counsel and endeavor 
strove to promote a healthy economic co-operation by prudent pacts and insti- 
tutions, since in economic matters they are largely dependent one upon the 
other, and need one another's help.”35 


THE PRINCIPLES OF JUST DISTRIBUTION 


We have spoken of the general teaching of the Church regarding property 
and have pointed out that the common good and the primary rights of man 
are fundamental principles in considering just distribution. The greatest 
difficulty lies in applying these principles to concrete cases and circumstances. 
Ask a theologian if such and such a wage is just, if such and such profits are 
justified, if a labor contract or governmental regulation can be reconciled with 
primary human rights, and he must go into many technical details and con- 
sider many angles before he can give a clear-cut answer. Pius XI does not 
minimize the task of those who would work for social justice. But, he reminds 
us, “‘to face stern combats is the part of a Christian: and to endure labor is 
the lot of those who, as good soldiers of Christ, follow closely in His foot- 
steps.”36 Furthermore, “no easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, where- 


33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Quadragesimo Anno, 89. 
36. Ibid., 138. 
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fore all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to 
meet it by intense study of social matters.’’37 


What more particular principles or norms have we to guide us in the 
search for just distribution? Under our capitalistic system we speak of four 
factors which contribute to production: capital, labor, land, and business 
enterprise; and it is generally accepted that these factors have the right to 
divide up the product. Capital gets its interest; labor gets its wages; land 
gets its rent; and business enterprise gets its profits. Catholic teaching leaves 
no doubt as to the justice of such an arrangement.38 The question, then, is 
one of proportion or balance between the share which goes to each of these 
four factors in production. Usually the capitalist, the landowner, and the 
business enterpriser have been in a favored position to claim their share and 
more of the product. It is not said that injustice has not been and cannot be 
done them, but we shall occupy ourselves here mainly with the weak partner 
in our productive process, with the wage-earner whose only means of winning 
a share of the world’s goods is the labor of his hands. Later we shall sum- 
marize the just claims of each factor. 


We can do no better than quote the Quadragesimo Anno: 


Every effort, therefore, must be made that at least in the future a just share 
only of the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the 
wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working-man. The pur- 
pose of this is not that these become slack in their work, for man is born to labor 
as the bird to fly, but that by thrift they may increase their possessions and by the 
prudent management of the same ma’ enabled to bear the family burden with 
greater ease and security, being Hoes | from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty which 
is the lot of the proletarian. Thus they will not only be in a position to support 
life’s changing fortunes, but will also have the reassuring confidence that when 
their lives are ended, some little provision will remain for those whom they leave 
behind. ... This program cannot, however, be realized unless the propertyless wage- 
earner be placed in such circumstances that by skill and thrift he can acquire a cer- 
tain moderate ownership....In the present state of human society, however, We 
deem it advisable that the wage contract should, when possible, be modified some- 
what by a contract of partnership....In this way wage-earners are made sharers in 
some sort in the ownership, or the management, or the profits.39 


And then, after condemning the claims of those who say labor should have 
the whole product, and reminding us that capital, brains, and labor must com- 
bine to produce fruit, the Holy Father gives us the further principle: “The 
wage paid to the working-man must be sufficient for the support of himself 
and his family.’’4 

Man has the primary human right to life; he has the further right to 
marry and have a family; hence he has a claim in absolute justice to such a 
share of the world’s goods which will enable him to do these things in 
decency and security. Just what such a family living wage represents in dol- 
lars and cents depends upon many factors, such as time, place, and living 
costs. Experts have recently set such a wage as high as $2,500 annually. 
$1,500 would seem to be an absolute minimum in view of the general stand- 


37. Ibid., 142. 

38. Quadragesimo Anno and Distributive Justice, passim. 
39. Quadragesimo Anno, 61-65; Compare Ibid., 56-58. 
40. Ibid., 71. 
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ard of living in our country.41 However, as we shall see, it is not always 
ogewy to say who is responsible for a wage which is in itself unjust. It may 

due to circumstances over which the employer has no control, and there- 
fore Pope Pius goes on in more specific terms: 


The condition of any particular business and of its owner must also come into 
question in settling the scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand wages so high 
that an employer cannot pay them without ruin, and without consequent distress 
amongst the working people themselves. If the business make smaller profit on 
account of bad management, want of enterprise, or out-of-date methods, this is not 
a just reason for reducing the working-men’s wages. If, however, the business 
not make enough money to pay the workman a just wage, either because it is over- 
whelmed with unjust burdens, or because it is compelled to sell its products at an 
unjustly low price, those who thus injure it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is 
they who deprive the working-men of the just wage, and force them to accept 
lower terms. Let employers, therefore, and employed join in their plans and efforts 
to overcome all difficulties and obstacles, and let them be aided in this wholesome 
endeavor by the wise measures of the public authority. In the last extreme, counsel 
must be taken whether the business can continue, or whether some other provision 
should be made for the workers. The guiding spirit in this crucial decision should 


be one of mutual understanding and Christian harmony between employers and 
workers.42 


The Holy Father then turns again to the common good and the welfare of 
the whole people as the prime consideration in establishing wages. He repeats 
that the common good is served by such a wage as will 

Wages and enable the worker to lay something aside for a rainy 
the Common Good day; points out how important it is to provide work 


for all who are willing and able; and indicates that 
the wage scale has much to do with the common good, as a wage either too 
high or too low will cause unemployment. Next he insists upon the necessity 
of a reasonable relationship between the different wage groups, as well as be- 
tween the prices charged for the products of the different economic groups, 
because human society is a single organism, and there must be the proper bal- 
ance between its various members if the whole organism is to thrive and man- 
kind is to be lifted to that higher level of prosperity and culture which, prop- 
erly used, is a singular help to virtue. To attain this end and a general reform 
of the social order, proper social legislation is necessary, but especially the 
re-establishment of vocational groups. 

It will be noticed that the Holy Father keeps reverting to the general 
welfare or the good of the workers as the dominant factor in deciding what 
wages are to be paid, whether a business should continue or not, what prices 
are to be charged. It is not our purpose here to go into further detail in the 
matter of applying the principles of just distribution or of seeking a solution 
for the problem. I have tried to state the problem, show its importance, and 
indicate the principles by which it must be solved. For a detailed and able dis- 
cussion of the whole problem I can do no better than refer those interested to 


41. See footnote 22. 

42. Quadragesimo Anno, 72, 73. 

43. Ibid., 74 seq. These vocational groups, I understand, will receive some more 
or less detailed treatment in another paper. 
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Monsignor John A. Ryan’s classic on the subject, Distributive Justice, from 
which I quote in closing: 


The adult male laborer has a right to a wage sufficient to provide himself and 
family with a decent livelihood, and the adult female has a right to remuneration 
that will enable her to live decently as a self-supporting individual. At the basis 
of this right are three ethical principles: all persons are equal in their inherent 
claims upon the bounty of nature; this general right of access to the earth becomes 
concretely valid through the expenditure of useful labor; and those persons who 
are in control of the goods and opportunities of the earth are morally bound to 
permit access thereto on reasonable terms by all who are willing to work. In the 
case of the laborer, this right of reasonable access can be effectuated only through 
a living wage. The obligation of paying this wage falls upon the employer because 
of his function in the industrial organism. And the laborer’s right to a living wage 
is morally superior to the employer's right to interest on his capital. Laborers who 
put forth unusual efforts or make unusual sacrifices have a right to a proportionate 
excess over living wages, and those who are exceptionally productive or exception- 
ally scarce have a right to the extra compensation that goes to them under the 
operation of competition. Laborers who are receiving the “equitable minimum” 
described in the last sentence have a right to still higher wages at the expense of 
the capitalist and the consumer, if they can secure them through the processes of 
competition; for the additional amount is an ethically unassigned or ownerless 
property which may be taken by either laborer, capitalist, or consumer, provided 
that there is no artificial limitation of supply.44 


So much for labor and capital. Now to use Monsignor Ryan’s summary 
of the whole problem of just distribution: 


The landowner has the right to all the economic rent, modified by the right of 
his tenants and employees to a decent livelihood, and by the right of the State to 
levy taxes which do not substantially lower the value of the land. The capitalist 
has a right to the prevailing rate of interest, modified by the right of his employees 
to the “equitable minimum” of wages. The business man in competitive conditions 
has a right to all the profits that he can obtain, but corporations possessing a 
monopoly have no right to unusual gains except those due to unusual efficiency. 
The laborer has a right to living wages, and to as much more as he can get by 
competition with the other agents of production and with his fellow-laborers.45 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F.M.: — The papal social encyclicals insist on 
the living wage as a matter of justice. The most effective manner of implementing the 
social doctrine of the Church is not mere preaching and teaching, but the example of 
the clergy and of religious. Whenever possible we must pay a living wage to our help, 
whether it be teacher or janitor, principal or kitchen maid. Pope Pius XI gave us a 

example in this respect. Joseph H. Wels, S. J., writing to the editor 

Good of America, January 16, 1937, called attention to some facts about the 
Busient employees of Vatican City, taken from the Paris Croix. The code for 
P*€ the employees of Vatican City distinguishes itself by a Christian spirit, 

a regard for the dignity of man, and for the value of labor. One and 

the same employee cannot hold several offices. The work day is seven hours. All 
workers and officials get a vacation with pay. If an employee has been sick for more 
than six months, he receives two-thirds of his normal pay. If an employee has con- 
tracted a disease in consequence of his labor, he receives during the entire course of 
his illness his full wages or salary. Employees of the Vatican who reside in Vatican 


nr -— free lodging, exemption from taxation, and from Custom on all articles 
o! i 


44. Distributive Justice (New York, 1927), p. 315. 

45. Ibid., p. 316. It is always presupposed, however, as the author points out else- 
where (Ibid., pp. 339, 340), that all the laborers receive the “equitable minimum” 
before they may justly compete with one another for wages above this minimum. 





THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMICS ON THE MODERN 
TREND IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


Fr. SERAPH W. ZEITz, O. F. M. 


A world in transition is writing another chapter to a never-ending dis- 
cussion — the proper relationships of government to economic life. Trends 
in government and economics, their inter-relationships, and their influences, 
one upon the other, comprise a goodly portion of recorded history. The 
world of the moment, tortured by ideological conflict, involving political and 
social philosophy, is making its contribution. 

This contribution — its nature and scope, its importance, its final form — 
can never be determined or appreciated unless we definitely agree upon the 
meaning of the terms involved. Consequently it is of utmost importance 

that we be clear and concise as to the meaning of economics. We 
Economic use the term not in its narrow root-meaning, “the art of house- 
Life hold management,” but rather in the broader encyclopedic defi- 

nition of political economy, namely, “the social science which 
treats of man’s activities in providing the material means to satisfy his wants.” 
Thus the term economics reduced to its barest essentials can be summed up 
as the science which deals with economic life. But in what does economic 
life consist? The Brookings Institution report, Government and Economic 
Life, compiled by Lyon, Watkins, Abramson, and associates, admirably an- 
swers this question when it says: 


Economic life may be said to consist of all of those activities in which people 
engage in an effort to live and supply themselves with the goods and services they 
wish to have. It is equivalent to what is sometimes referred to as the industrial 
life of a nation, but if so used, it is not in the narrow sense of manufacturing, or 
merely certain activities as distinguished from commerce, but in the all-inclusive 
sense of the work of human beings in whatever form. Obviously the variety of 
activities included in our economic or industrial life is almost limitless. Yet all 
relate to and are part of three fundamental processes. In simple language these 
three processes are: determining what goods and services shall be produced, deter- 
mining by what methods they shall be produced, and determining how they shall 
be shared. On the surface and in their structure the economic life of nations varies 
greatly. Yet in every economic system — primitive, ancient, medieval, or modern — 
i ee consists of carrying on the three basic processes or functions just 
mentioned.! 


Similarly we must be equally insistent upon a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the term “government.” By “government” is meant that law- 
fully established agency which, through the formulation, execution, and in- 
terpretation of just laws, attempts to attain for those who live under it true 
earthly happiness. However, in referring to government as a “lawfully 
established agency,” we must not think of government as an autonomous 
entity, existing independently outside of nations or individuals. Nor should 
we think of this agency in highly personal terms — as a specific administra- 
tion or group of office-holders. We correctly understand the term when we 


1. L. S. Lyon, M. W. Watkins, V. Abramson, Government and Economic Life (The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1939), I, 4. 
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perceive that it is likewise a “process.” In this respect the Brookings Institu- 
tion report already referred to is worthy of consideration. 


It is important to view government in a democracy not only in mechanical 
terms of existing laws or office-holders, but also as a process. It is a process not 
only of making laws and enforcing them, but one in which, from many individual 
and often conflicting views, there are selected or fashioned the purposes and objec- 
tives which shall be regarded as those, as Bryce puts it, of “the community as a 
whole” —as those for the achievement of which legislation and administration 
shall be designed. In this process of determining public policies in a democracy, 
the work of legislators, executives, and judges is of an importance comparable only 
to that performed by nominations, campaigns, and elections and the related activi- 
ties through which legislators, executives, and judges are chosen. 

Government viewed as a process is government more or less continuously under- 
going change. It is constantly influenced by existing law and officials; actions of 
government lead to other governmental actions; external conditions and circum- 
stances have an effect. It is a process in which, in a democracy, individuals are 
free to express their views and to seek their private interest, within the limits of 
regulations which collectively they themselves create. The process itself is their 


own creation, and is as open to change as the objectives which are sought 
through it.2 


From the very moment that Almighty God established the family as the 
primary unit of authority, and vested in the father of the family the eo 
to rule, the growing process of government is discernible. With the family 

government grew and expanded. More readily than at any 
Development other time in the history of mankind does one note the 
of Government close relationship between the process of government and 

man’s economic life. The right to rule was partially based 
upon man’s ability to provide for those who depended upon him. It was 
but natural that as the family increased, so, too, did the land under its con- 
trol. Since the oldest member of the family benefited for a time from the 
labor of the younger members, more wealth and land accrued to him, so that 
his power to rule was exercised not only over his immediate family, but over 
its various branches as well. Following this natural development the patri- 
archal government of the tribe later became the monarchical government of 
the early City States, which were formed primarily for the protection of the 
tribe. 

Soon other men acquired land-wealth comparable to that of their ruler, 
and quite humanly demanded their voice in the authority of the government. 
The aristocracy had come to the front. With the constant expansion into new 
territories contacts were established with other nations, resulting in the open- 
ing of a new field of endeavor —trade and commerce. New wealth was 
obtained, wealth in goods other than that produced from the soil. As the 
number of owners of this new wealth increased, their voices were raised in 
demanding their part in the rule of the nation. This rising middle class gave 
to the governments of the day some semblance of democracy, though still 
far from our idea of a democracy today, for great numbers of the people still 
lived in abject slavery. This summarizes the history of the natural growth 
or process of government. In the Greek City States of the fourth century 
before Christ, the process of government had come to a halt. 


2. Ibid., p. 8. 
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In the above brief sketch of the history of primitive rule there are found 
the only three permanent types of government recognized by students of 
government — the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democracy. All other 
forms of government may be reduced to one of these three forms, which are 
said to be recurring in a constant cycle. Now, why should the natural progress 
of government have been curtailed and men forever after forced to return, 
either to one of the three permanent types, or to anarchy? Three reasons for 
this state of affairs seem to stand out in history: First, rulers did not recognize 
the fact that government was a process. Secondly, it was not patent to them 
that the economic lite of man was as alive as man, and constantly on the 
move. And thirdly, they failed to perceive the importance of the relationship 
between government and econcmic life. 

The history of the p2si clearly reveals the failure of man to detect within 
government its power and inclination to grow. At no time in history is it 
possible to find government smoothly passing from one stage in its develop- 
ment to another. Men have fought against almost every governmental change. 
And so it is that periods of anarchy and tyranny have always served as the 
ingredients of the mortar binding together the various stages of government. 
The short-lived tyrants of the ancient Greek States and the final anarchy of 
Athens in particular are excellent examples of man’s constant battle against 
the evolution of government. 


That men thought such a thing as a static economic life not only possible, 
but the ideal in many cases, is very evident to all. The aristocratic land-owners 
of the ancient Greek States as well as those of Great Britain in the sixteenth 

century made every effort to maintain in perpetuum the economic 
Static policy of their day, by their vain attempt to limit in the minds of 
Economy men the definition of wealth to land and that produced by the 

land which they owned. With the dawn of trade and commerce 
those in power found it convenient to thwart any such new economic trend by 
the device of taxes, tariffs, and embargoes. Thus they hoped to secure their 
Own economic status by preventing the rise of any new wealthy class that 
should be in a position to challenge their rule. Later on, after such obstacles 
had been overcome by the natural march of civilization, these laws were again 
brought into force by the very ones against whom they first were used, in 
order to prevent others from partaking of what had already been gained. 
Century after century men have failed in every attempt to establish real 
economic security through a policy that tends to stop the prevailing economic 
system in its tracks. 


If men did not fully comprehend the import of a process of government, 
and certainly did not understand economic life, it would be foolish to believe 
that they could see the proper relationship between the two. No one denies 

that mankind always felt there was some sort of kinship 
Bond Between between economics and government. That is evident from 
Government the use they made of governmental functions in order, as 
and Economics they thought, to protect their economic status. What they 

really failed to realize was that the body of government 
had to grow in proportion to the heart that was the economic life of the 
people. And just as one could not stop the heart without killing the body, 
so too, one could not halt the growth of the body without smothering the 
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heart action. Instead of using government as a guide, or at least a protector, 
in determining what goods and services should be produced, what methods 
should be used, and how the accumulating wealth should be shared for the 
benefit of all, two errors were frequently committed. Either government did 
not serve as a guide in determining the economic policy, or its objective in 
such guidance was the well-being of a particular class or group. Both errors 
were fatal to government and economics alike. 


There is, however, one period in the life of man when he seemed to have 
approached very closely to the ideal relationship between economics and gov- 
ernment. After the fall of the Roman Empire there was chaos, and out of this 
chaos there came feudalism. When Sir Charles Petrie in his book The Story 
of Government remarks: “There is probably no more misunderstood term in 
the vocabulary than the word “‘feudalism,”3 he merely re-echoes the minds of 
most students of government and economics today. For ten Christian cen- 
turies there developed an economic system upon which was based a govern- 
ment that grew and enhanced the economic life of men, until, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, man seemed to be about to enter upon the 
Golden Age. There was a gradual abolition of slavery upon which the older 
types of government and economics came to depend. Now every man came 
to have a recognized place in society. Free.he was to leave that place, to better 
himself, to lower himself, but not to be without a place. Even the lower 
classes enjoyed life. Of these Hilaire Belloc writes in The Servile State: 


These three forms under which labor was exercised —the serf, secure in his 
position, and burdened only with the regular dues, which were but a fraction of his 
produce; the freeholder, a man independent save for money dues, which were more 
of a tax than a rent; the Guild, in which well-divided capital worked co-operatively 
for craft production, for transport and for commerce—all three between them 
were making for a society which should be based upon the principle of property. . 
All, or most— the normal family — should own. And on ownership the freedom 
of the State should repose. 

The State, as the minds of men envisaged it at the close of this process, was an 
agglomeration of families of varying wealth, but by far the greater number owners 
of the means of production. It was an agglomeration in which the stability of this 
distributive system (as I have called it) was , ee by the existence of co- 
operative bodies, binding men of the same craft or of the same village together; 
guaranteeing the small proprietor against loss of his economic independence, while 
at the same time it guaranteed society against the growth of the proletariat. If 
liberty of purchase and of sale, of mortgage and of inheritance was restricted, it was 
restricted with the social object of preventing the growth of an economic oligarchy 
which could exploit the rest of the community. The restraints upon liberty were 
restraints designed for the preservation of liberty; and every action of Medieval 
Society, from the flower of the Middle Ages to the approach of their catastrophe, 
was directed towards the establishment of a State in which men should be eco- 
nomically free through the possession of capital and of land.4 


Thus does the versatile Mr. Belloc describe a page out of history which may 
just as well serve as a page from the book of the future written by an eco- 
nomic idealist. Had man permitted both economics and government to live 
their natural lives from this period on most probably the new wealth of the 
new world, industrialism, and all the other changes would have been taken 


3. C. Petrie, The Story of Government (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1929), p. 57. 
4. H. Belloc, The Servile State (2nd ed., Le Roy Phillips, Boston, 1913), pp. 49-51. 
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in strides, and would have assumed their rightful places in the lives of men. 
Faulty economics were not the stumbling block of feudalism, but the evil 
minds and wills of men who wanted not liberty, but license under the cloak 
of liberty. 

What followed was chaos out of which have come anarchy, tyranny, mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, again and again. Men had lost their true 
sense of values, and had forgotten what the men of feudalism, with all their 
so-called ignorance, had known and put into practice for a thousand years. 


Today the world stands at the crossroads. Its economic problems have 
become enormous and must be solved, or our civilization shall again come 
toppling down upon us. New ideas concerning the relationship between gov- 

ernment and economics, some close to right, others wrong, 
Corporative have come into being. Many nations have had to cast aside 
Plans in their old forms of government entirely. These new govern- 
Governments ments in several instances have torn a page out of the past, 

and have been based upon an often narrow notion of the 
feudalistic economic system. Soviet Russia, Italy, Germany, Portugal, and 
Spain, all stress the corporations in their political economy. Even such a 
nation as Great Britain has long fostered the idea of an advisory parliament 
built upon the corporative plan. Captain Harold MacMillan, a conservative 
member of Parliament in 1932, summed up his proposals of such a plan as 
follows: 


A. Representative National Councils for each industry and /or group of indus- 
tries whose function would be to encourage and assist the efficient co-ordination of 
purchasing, production, marketing, and research, on lines which would enable the 
industry concerned to evolve towards the highest possible unity of policy and the 
necessary degree of centralization of control. 

B. The Councils to be given status by Government recognition of them as the 
authority with which it would deal on all matters affecting the interests which they 
represented. 

C. Provision is to be made for the association of Labor with the discussions of 


these Councils in all matters affecting the welfare of the workers, with a view to 
avoiding strikes and lockouts. 


D. In the ten groups listed by the Board of Trade Journal for the purposes of 
the Index of Production in manufacturing industries, it would be easy to transform 
existing national associations into proposed industrial councils. By extending the 
scheme to the 24 groups listed by the Ministry of Labor Gazette the whole field of 
industry, commerce, and finance would be covered. 

E. A sub-parliament of industry elected from these Councils each sending two 
or three representatives. These representatives would be available for consultation 
by the Import Duties Advisory Committee in its efforts to reconcile the interests 


of producing and consuming industries where protective measures were under dis- 
cussion.5 


When we see how these newly-formed governments are being built on a new 
economic foundation, and that governments such as Great Britain, still, for 
the most part intact, are on the quest for a better bond between themselves 
and the economic life of their people, we must realize that the accompany- 
ing economic upheavals must affect our own government and economic life. 


5. J. Strachey, The Coming Struggle for Power (Covici-Friede, New York, 1933), 
p. 240. 
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That we too have undergone vast economic changes in recent years is in- 
disputable. To determine what effects these economic changes have wrought 
in our government we must first solve or at least effect a compromise regard- 
ing a very pressing dilemma. To review all the myriad changes in government 
is obviously an impossibility. Yet to ignore governmental changes in attitude 
or practice, appertaining to localities, unimportant geographically; to minori- 
ties, weak and lacking vocal leadership; or to unimportant, yet distinctly spe- 
cial-interest groups, is to permit to pass unnoticed, what are not basically 
changes, but rather trends, which, unimportant individually, do in their 
cumulative effects, indicate governmental changes, either accomplished or in 
the process of — Consequently we shall limit ourselves to those 
changes which are all-inclusive and national in their causes and effects, to 
structural and functional changes which have direct bearing on governmental 
objectives and methods. 

Structurally there have been no appreciable or important changes in our 
traditional form of government. Those changes, resulting from contemporary 
economics, have been wholly organic in nature. They have taken place and 
have been built into the existing framework of our three-branch system of 
government. This is evidenced by the creation of countless bureaus, depart- 
ments, boards, and authorities, supposedly subordinate to and answerable to 
one of the three existing branches of our government. 

In an interpretive sense, what have been these changes? Just as the 
economic tendency to concentrate real and potential wealth in the hands of 
a few resulted in the accomplished fact, so too, do we find a parallel monopo- 

lization of governmental power and precedent. From 


Trends in our traditional concept of government, competitive in 
U.S. Government nature, since it involved three interdependent branches 

attempting to maintain defined balances, there emerges 
an organism, resembling a trust or holding-company formation, with the 
executive branch playing the dominant réle. Contradictorily, this has been 
done under the guise of closer co-operation, rather than co-ordination among 
—— of government. In reality, this co-operation consists in the sub- 


ordination of the legislative and judicial departments to the executive branch, 
which singly is in a position to dictate governmental policies. Therefore, 
while we maintain the traditional form of our government, in reality the 
legislative makes only those laws desired by a chief executive, while the 
judiciary interprets the constitution and laws, past or present, in the light of 
present or transitional executive policies. 

Structurally then, our government has become a three-pronged pitchfork 
in the hands of the chief executive instead of three distinct tines, constitu- 
tionally ordained, in the hands of the people. 

Functionally, governmental changes have been more subtle in nature. We 
can best determine and appreciate them if we view them from the angle of 
changing governmental pg and methods. 


As regards objectives there has been a threefold change. The first of 
these pertains to economic security. This condition has always been a prime 
objective of governmental policy. But, possibly depression-born, there has 
been a change in “emphasis.” No longer is the government concerned with 
mere “reasonable security,” hitherto achieved through preserving freedom of 
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economic individuality, minimum regulation of private enterprise, and pro- 
motion of business rivalry. Today government to assure minimum secur- 
ity to all those who cannot provide it for themselves. The means to this end, 
of course, are still to be fashioned and its final form to be determined. 


Secondly, governmental objectives have been radically altered as regards 
protection of particular industries or economic entities within the nation. The 
idea of applying protective tariffs, licensing controls, outright subsidies, or 
other devices is not new in governmental history. But the reasons for their 
application are new and with startling differences in emphasis. Today, while 
government still is inclined to use protective devices simply to promote a 
particular industry because of general social advantages, it does not hesitate 
to subsidize more and more industries simply to maintain competitive parity 
in an economy sometimes lacking in balance. Witness the Guffey Bituminous 
Coal Act, the Agriculture Adjustment Act, or the extension of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s authority. These devices have made it possible for 
mines to continue operations despite their economic wastefulness; and have 
enabled sub-marginal lands to compete in agricultural markets despite ruinous 
competition. 

Thirdly, governmental policy in regard to “small business” has under- 
gone profound changes. In line with what some economists call the “economy 
of waste” has been the government’s concern for small enterprises attempting 
to compete with bigger industrial rivals. One school of thought maintains 
that by keeping small businesses alive, despite loss of technical efficiency, 
there are great social advantages to be had, in that wider personal opportunity 
in competitive fields is possible. A second school goes farther and insists that 
eventually there is no loss of technical efficiency since, in the development 
which constitutes progress, small businesses are more easily adapted to change. 

As regards governmental changes in method there has likewise been a 
threefold development. In the field of governmental control and management 
of private enterprise we see new developments day by day. Governmental 

methods of proscribing and regulating private enterprise is in 
Growth the process of spiral evolvement, ever broadening, and whose 
of Bureaus ultimate end and form cannot be foreseen. In the main, how- 

ever, the tendency seems to be to depend less and less upon 
statutory enactments administered by ordinary law enforcement agencies and 
courts, and to depend more and more on newly-created bureaus and depart- 
ments possessing quasi-legislative and judicial powers in the conduct of gov- 
ernmental management and control of private enterprise. 

Secondly, there is a noticeable tendency to solve national problems by 
entry of the government into direct production. In this respect witness the 
advent of governmental participation in education, recreation, and insurance 
against unemployment, incapacitation, and old-age. 

Lastly, there has occurred great change in governmental methods of de- 
termining what shall be public policy. In the past it was not uncommon for 
special interest groups to influence government, but it remained for contem- 
porary government deliberately to promote and encourage the creation of spe- 
cial interest groups along labor, production, and consumer lines so as to be 
able better to determine what should be public policy. In witness of this, 
recall recent “collective bargaining legislation,” “Consumer Advisory Council” 
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activities, or the hearings of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
Industrialists. 

In conclusion there remains but one observation to make in regard to 
changes in ‘governmental function.” It is interesting to note that in the past, 
governmental structure and function were the result of national economic 
systems. Today, with our ideal of planned economy, this process has been 
reversed — systems of economy shall and are in the main influenced by gov- 
ernment. However, as in all cycles, this too must eventually change. In the 
end economic systems will outstrip governments and thus necessitate anew 
changes in structure and functions. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. RAPHAEL VONDER HAAR, O.F.M.: — The subject treated in this paper 
naturally suggests the question: What shall we think of the economic and social policy 
of our government at the present time? 

In these few remarks it is possible only to point out one important fact which is 
frequently ignored. 

For several generations our Catholic economic and social thinkers, clerical and lay, 

the Popes, and Catholic bishops collectively, have been advocating 

Social legislation designed to promote the welfare of the working classes. 

Leshstett In season and out of season they have preached it. While other 

egisiation governments have heeded the demand, our Federal government re- 

mained inactive, claiming it was not its function to enact “class legis- 
lation.” Recently, however, this policy has been reversed. 

President Roosevelt has introduced more social legislation than all other Presidents 
of the United States combined. These measures are of far-reaching consequences. To 
mention just a few: 

1. The Social Security Act was called the most extensive piece of social legis- 
lation ever enacted by a government at one time. 

2. The Wagner Act guarantees the fundamental natural right of labor to 
organize and to bargain collectively with employers. 

3. The Wage, Hour Bill protects the most exploited workers. 


4. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration attempts to secure a reasonable 
income for agriculture, the basic industry of the United States. 
5. Millions of destitute families have been supported by the work-relief pro- 
gram in recent years. 
It is indeed difficult to understand that such efforts on the part of the government 
to relieve distress, to guarantee the rights of the working class, and to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of income, should be ignored and even opposed. 
If these measures are not in harmony with Catholic social and economic principles, 
I wonder what our principles really signify and what they are worth. On the other 
hand, if this harmony does exist, we ought to be the first to acknowledge it. 





THE RISE AND DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 
Fr. CAROL WARNER, O. F. M. Cap. 


“Capitalism” as that word is defined and used in this essay (always with 

a capital “C”) must be distinguished from the connotation given to the word 

when it is used by the average person. The average person 

An Essential uses “Capitalism” to mean “private property” or “freedom 

Distinction from state domination.” Such being the general lay idea of 

what is meant by Capitalism, one is cautious if he uses the 

word “Capitalism” only when the necessary distinctions are supplied by the 

context. To avoid the danger of being misinterpreted by the average Ameri- 
can, substitute the word “Individualism.”! 


The rise of the phenomenon called Capitalism is more than half ex- 
plained when one ina the true essence of Capitalism. Most important 
then is the answer to the question, What is Capitalism? Preliminary to a 
direct definition of Capitalism, we must remark that it is difficult to define 
Capitalism in physical or legal terms, and any definition resulting from such 
an attempt would be erroneous. 


To a person who places the essence of Capitalism in its physical propor- 
tions or in its perfection of the techniques of production and distribution, the 
title of this essay — and the essay itself — is questionable. In fact, such a one 
would say that if the essay is to come near the truth, its title must be taken 
as a touch of irony. Because we all can see that larger corporations are build- 
ing larger factories, larger factories are engaged in “super” mass-production, 
and the automobile which last year enjoyed forty-three improvements now 
claims sixty-four additional improvements. 


The essence of Capitalism must not be sought among its external physical 
manifestations.2, While these externals are as much of Capitalism as the body 
of a man is part of his humanity, the forma — the spirit which animates and 
motivates Capitalism and causes it to express itself in these external acts — is 
something deeper, more pervading, more rational. The final shape assumed 
by an industrial society is not determined by the physical side of industry.3 
There is no tablet of stone discovered along with a vein of coal on which it 


1. “The fact is that the word Capitalism is commonly used to cover two entirely 
different things, and oorgae yrvan | is responsible for an endless series of misunder- 
standings and confusions of thought. In its strict sense it means the use of private 
wealth for the purpose of economic production, whether by the individual ...or cor- 
poratively, as in the joint stock company which is the characteristic form of capitalistic 
organization in modern times....In the current use of the word, however, Capitalism 
stands for much more than this. Indeed it stands for so much that it is almost im- 
possible to give an exact definition of it. Broadly speaking it may be described as the 
economic aspect of that philosophy of liberal individualism which was the religion of 
the 19th century and which found its political expression in parliamentary democ- 
racy” (Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1937, p. 132). 

2. John F. Cronin, Economics and Society (American Book Co., 1939), Chap. II, 
passim. Amintore Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism (Unicorn Ed., 
Sheed and Ward, 1939), Chap. II, passim. 

3. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 23. 
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is written: Thou shalt not pay the men (women or children) who dig this 
coal more than fifty cents for each ton thereof. 


If we rule out, as we do, the physical and organizational side of Capital- 
ism as non-essential, we must look for the essence of Capitalism in the mental 
or moral side. It must lie in an attitude of mind, in voluntary acts of determi- 

nation; it must lie in the use or misuse of ethical rules.4 The 
Its Essence determining factor —“the formal cause” or “‘substantial form,” 
Is Rational to use the term of the Schoolmen — is “the dominant mental 
and Ethical or moral attitude of the generations which have built the sys- 

tem of Capitalism.”> The physical and organizational side of 
Capitalism has been built upon foundations laid in pre-Capitalistic centuries. 
You do not find “new” institutions or means in comparing modern times 
with the Middle Ages. The physical and organizational growth of Capital- 
ism has been a continuous and gradual one. The difference — the essential 
forms — which makes Capitalism what it is and distinguishes it from pre- 
Capitalism is the spirit (rational and voluntary) directing the use of common 
means. This difference is precisely the difference between unlimited freedom 
in the use of economic means and the use of economic means subject to social 
control and social responsibility.” 


By thus invoking morality to sit in on our judgment of Capitalism we have 
squared off against Capitalism. By going further and declaring the moral 
factor to be the essential determinant of the Capitalistic system, we have dealt 
Capitalism a telling blow. For classic Capitalism stands and falls on the 
acceptance or rejection of this principle. All life is divided into mutually 
exclusive compartments, the State, the Church, and Commerce; of which 
Commerce — business — with its own laws, referees, rewards, and penalties, 
is answerable to itself alone.8 The life blood of Capitalism is not its method 

but its philosophy, its way of life, which, if it could be 
Capitalism expressed in one sentence might read thus: The individual's 
Is a Negation economic effort and rewards resulting therefrom are not 

subject to the demands of the common good. The essence 
of Capitalism thus lies in a negation, an aberration, an irregularity, and an 
insubordination.? As such it is best illustrated by comparing it with the 
orderly social hierarchy of values which was the positive ideal and goal of pre- 
Capitalistic society. 


4. Cf. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1926), pp. 8-10. “Its [result of the secularization of political thought] 
essence is a dualism, which regards the secular and religious aspects of life, not as 
successive stages within a larger unity, but as parallel and independent provinces, 
governed by different laws, judged by different standards, and amenable to different 
authorities” (Ibid., p. 279). 

5. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 23, and entire Chapter II. 

6. Cf. Fanfani, op. cit., Chapters II, V; esp., p. 137. 

7. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 36. 

8. Cf. note 4. 

9. “The Capitalistic conception of life is founded on a separation of human aims. 
It fixes its gaze on natural and, in particular, on economic goals. It does not deny 
that a religious order may exist either in reality or in human belief, but it does not 
conceive of this order as able to conflict with the economic order; still less that it could 
contain the economic order so as to bring its laws into harmony with its own” 
(Fanfani, op. cit., p. 137). 
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The main basis of medieval economic life was ethical. Its primary purpose 
was to subordinate the material to the —. Here are contrasted the 
frameworks of pre-Capitalistic and Capi 


istic societies: 
Pre-Capitalistic Capitalistic 
God Wealth oo 
Spiritual destiny Material destiny 
Economics as a means Economics as an end 
Norm — moral law (conscience) Norm — expedi 
Social responsibility Social legislation 
Organic society Atomic society 


“The modern (society) State recognizes different ideals. It is secular 
rather than religious, atomic and individualistic rather than organic. Self- 
interest as contrasted with the medieval doctrine of the common good is its 
basic principle. Contract and not status is the determinant of social condi- 
tion.”1! “Successful exercise of power is the ultimate object of capitalistic 
society.”12 

These are serious accusations against the system in which we move and 
breathe and make our living. We have stated that the essence of Capitalism 
is not something positive but that it is a negation —a lack of the necessary 
subordination of the individual to the common good, a revolt against the 
ethical restraints of moral order. Such a definition is almost identical with the 
definition of sin. Will an examination of the rise of Capitalism compel us 
to modify our definition in such wise that Capitalism be removed from such 
proximity to sin? No. Such an examination will but lead to this corroborat- 
ing conclusion: the essence of Capitalism has been distilled from this fact — 
consciously and unconsciously men conspired to defend a system of society 
which manufactured not only pots and pans but also its own ethics. 

When a representative number of persons bit into the tempting apple of 
“more profits,” saying “we shall know the difference between and 
evil” — Capitalism let out its first infant cry. It suckled itself on the same 

fruit, and in the eighteenth century it was able to strike its 
The Heresy _ chest and say to King, Pope, and humanity “To-day I am 
of Capitalism aman! I shall take my place along with Church and State.” 

Thus the Nestorius of social teaching became powerful on 
the earth. Nestorius denied the unity of Person in Christ — Capitalism denies 
the unity of person in man. Nestorius described Christ as theophoros, mean- 
ing that God dwelt in the man Jesus in the same way as God dwells in every 
just man. Capitalism describes man as socially theophoros, meaning that re- 
ligion and morality are but adjuncts to man’s nature which can be and are 
disjoined from man’s nature when man is engaged in economic activity. 

To sum up: Capitalism is, in its essence, the disruption of the organic and 
spiritually subordinated structure of society. It is the great social schism of 
the West. Economic activity was torn out of the Divine Economy of creation. 


10. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 26. 
11. Cf. Cronin, loc. cit. 
12. Cf. ibid., p. 24. 
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Capitalism is a philosophy of separation and irresponsibility which breaks up the 
moral organism of society into a chaos of competitive individualism. It denies the 
sovereignty of the moral law in the economic world, the principle of authority in 
politics and the existence of an objective divine truth in religion. It makes self- 
interest the supreme law in economics, the will of the majority the sovereign power 
in the State, and private opinion the only judge in religious matters.13 


BEGINNING OF CAPITALISM 


When did this social schism begin? In asking and answering this ques- 
tion it must be remembered that we are concerned with Capitalism (Capitalis- 
tic spirit) in its expression as a social force, not as a passion of an individual. 


The manifestation of the Capitalist spirit in an individual is a very different 
thing from the manifestation of the same spirit in a group of men who have con- 
trol of a social life and who can compel society to conform to that spirit. So long 
as the Capitalist spirit remained the “sin” of the individual, it was not a force that 
would successfully attack the social organism in which it lived.14 


If this difference be not recognized we are in danger of saying that Capi- 
talism began when Cain first traded off rotten grapes to Abel, or when 
some cave man sold his neighbor a defective war club for the price of a 
a one. Or conversely, we could be in danger of saying that Capitalism 

gan to decline when Francis Bernadone espoused Lady Poverty and was 
buried on the day Das Kapital was published. 


Manifestations of the Capitalist spirit are of importance in determining 
when Capitalism began, only when the classes manifesting this spirit become 
the wielders of power and give society the imprint that stamps it as Capitalist. 
Isolated and individual persons possessed by the Capitalist spirit are to be 
considered only as straws in the wind, shadows forecasting events to come. 


What is the earliest date at which Capitalist classes possessed enough 
power to shape the form and the course of society? At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Capitalism was powerful enough to begin to revolutionize 

society.15 By the time of the Restoration (1688) the revo- 
Capitalism’s lution — at least in England — was complete.'® At this date 
Rise to Power the Capitalist ape had gained the ascendancy.'7 By 1800 
the physical side of Capitalism had completely reorganized 


13. Dawson, op. cit., p. 133. 

14, Fanfani, op. cit., p. 18. 

15. “When the age of the Reformation begins, economics is still a branch of 
ethics, and ethics of theology; all human activities are treated as falling within 
a single scheme, whose character is determined by the spiritual destiny of mankind; 
the appeal of theorists is to natural law, not to utility....The secularization of 
St thought, which was to be the work of the next two centuries had pro- 
ound reactions on social speculation, and by the Restoration the whole perspective, 
at least in England, has been revolutionized. Religion has been Protos y from the 
keystone which holds together the social edifice into one department within it, and 
the idea of a rule of right is replaced by economic expediency as the arbiter of 
policy and the criterion of conduct” (Tawney, of. cit., p. 279). 

16. Tawney, Joc. cit. 

17. “By the end of the seventeenth century the psychological attitude of the 
modern world had fully developed. Ethical restraints no longer controlled the forces 
of economic life” (Cronin, op. cit., p. 35). 
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economic means. “In Europe the Capitalistic revolution lasted three centuries, 
from 1500 to 1800, during which time Capitalism was one of the prime 
forces moving and transforming the world.”!® Capitalism reached its acme, 
attained unparalleled dominance, in the last years of the nineteenth century, 
when the Capitalist spirit together with Capitalist organization was firmly 
established in nearly the whole of the ruling classes, in doctrines, in society, 
in governments. !9 


Wuy CAPITALISM GAINED THE ASCENDANCY 


Capitalism rose both from causes over which men had control and from 
those beyond their control. The main basis of medieval economic life was 
ethical. The primary purpose of medieval economic life was to subordinate 
the material to the spiritual. The organic structure and spiritual purpose of 
society had to decay before the atomic structure and material purpose could 
gain the ascendancy. Every loss for the former was a gain for the latter. The 
question is: Why did the ethical organism collapse? There were two kinds 


of forces causing this collapse — those which were under human control and 
those which were not. 


Causes beyond human control. 


I. Travel (Crusades, discoveries) 


The great increase of travel which took place in the fifteenth century 
was probably occasioned by the Crusades. The Crusades were the greatest 
mass migrations of the Middle Ages. The judgment which medieval 
society passed upon travelling is in general summed up by this sentence 
from the Following of Christ: ““He who travels much is rarely sanctified.” 
Travelling was an emancipation from the bonds of public opinion. The 
situation prevailing after an army had returned from a Crusade was similar 
to that expressed in the song title “How Are You Going to Keep Them 
Down on the Farm after They've Seen Paree.” The Crusades increased 
the economic desires of the men who had taken part in them. Increased 
economic desires caused an increase of commerce. Increased commerce 
increased risks. These risks gave the merchants a pretext for taking greater 
profits. 


II. The Black Plague 


More conservative historians say that one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of Europe was swept away by this plague. Some communities were 
entirely wiped out. The result was the overthrow of all previous stand- 
ards and of stable relations. For example, what kind of men were left 
for government and the priesthood? The Black Plague hit Europe in 
1348. The Renaissance was close enough to the Black Death to have a 
connection. 


18. K. Kaser, L’eta dell’ assolutismo, p. 32. 
19. Cf. Fanfani, Chap. II, passim. 
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Causes within human control. 
I. The Rise of the Capitalist or Middle Class 


By the Capitalist class we mean the middle, the merchant, class, the 
class between the aristocracy and the serfs. After travels there arose 
greater and more complicated town life; with towns there arose merchants 
and traders. With the increase of traders we have the exemplification of 
the worst fears of medieval theologians: profit, interest, speculation, price 
fixing, etc. The result was usually a tie-up between political and economic 
powers. Through loans of money the Capitalist class aided the kings to 
unite nations. This centralizing broke down local institutions, sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes consciously, the commercial class using govern- 
ment as a tool.20 Distant markets allowed merchants to get away with a 
lot more unfair practices. Manufacturers, no longer bound by guilds, con- 
ceived ideas of exploitation and adulteration. The Capitalist class acquired 
an international mentality. 


II. Reformation 


1. The Reformation completed the destruction of the social fabric, 
though it was not directly disruptive of Catholic social theory. The re- 
formers did not professedly set out as individuals to break down moral 
social standards.2! In fact Luther was teaching economic ideas of the 
thirteenth century while the Pope preached fifteenth-century economic 
ideas, i.e., the Church tried to keep her social teachings abreast of the 
new conditions. The Reformation helped to complete the destruction of 
the social organism in this way: by causing even more social unrest. 
By the time the Reformation was complete, medieval social institutions 
were entirely swept aside. The new spirit rose quickest in Protestant 
England and Protestant Germany. Catholic countries became second rate, 
because in those countries there were still enough people with Catholic 
ethical restraints to put them at an economic disadvantage. 

2. The Reformation did, however, directly attack business morality: 
(1) The individualism of Lutheranism held sway. The private interpreta- 
tion of scripture opposed the authoritative Church. This led to the rejec- 
tion of authoritative morality. But private pe irc pe could not solve 
complex economic issues. It stopped at the ordinary man to man prob- 
lems (e. g., stealing chickens). Complex moral problems such as the 
morality of corporate practice, of government power, of labor practices, 
were not even considered. Protestantism advanced no moral opinions on 


20. “When the individual felt the growth within himself of Capitalistic impulses 
and convictions, he perceived that these conflicted with the civilization in which he 
lived and which was defended by many public institutions. He perceived further 
that he could not enjoy freedom of action in accordance with his new tendencies till 
he had created a new civilization in which culture, the State, and public and private 
activities harmonized one with the other. 

“For Capitalism, parliamentary government is conceived as a political instrument 
guaranteeing that the State shall never embrace ideas not shared by members of the 
community, and shall never propose the realization of programs injurious to the 
economic or of the individuals who have captured the State” (Fanfani, op. cit., 
pp. 90, 91). 

21. For Luther, cf. Tawney, op. cit., p. 82 ff.; for Calvin, cf. ibid, p. 102 ff. 
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new economic situations. (2) A sort of positive influence in the attack 
on business morality came from the Puritan worship of wealth, which in 
turn developed from the predestination theory. What indicated that you 
were on the right road? Virtue. But virtue at that time was identified 
with the zealous quest for business success. All of this was based on the 
doctrine of “calling” — if you followed your calling (which at that time 
was “‘business”), you were on the right road. Soon godliness and wealth 
were identified. ‘‘God helps those who help themselves.” (3) The break- 
down of social consciousness resulted.22 Acquisitiveness displaced charity, 
honesty, and humility. Left to the mercy of unrestrained greed, the poor 
were terribly exploited. 


THE PATHOGENESIS OF CAPITALISM 


The Capitalist spirit showed itself intermittently in a few individuals, then 
more frequently, until finally it informed their entire lives. Such individuals 
influenced their associates, a large number of whom they drew along with 
them, and these, as years and generations went by, at a given moment (about 
1500) were able to take the controlling power in public organizations, to 
adapt social institutions to the new spirit, to take possession of the State and 
subordinate it to the new ideals. When this combination was reached (about 
1900) society had become capitalized. To quote Dawson: 


Christendom was not only divided by the Reformation, but its energies were so 
absorbed in religious controversy that it was powerless to check the progressive 
secularization of culture. The sectarianizing of the Church led to the secularizing 
of the State and to the increasing subordination of human life to economic ends. 
By the eighteenth century the most active minds had turned away in disgust from 
orthodox Christianity to the new philosophy of liberal humanitarianism, which 
seemed to offer a rational alternative to the religious faith in which Western civil- 
ization had been founded. But this philosophy has failed to provide a lasting 
foundation for culture, and today its ideals are in turn being swallowed up by the 
philosophy of complete materialism. Protestantism, liberalism, and communism are 
the three successive stages by which our civilization has passed from Catholicism 
to complete secularism. The first eliminated the Church, the second eliminated 
Christianity, and the third eliminates the human soul.23 


Capitalism did not originate in Protestantism. Protestantism only fur- 
nished a most nutritious culture for the growth of that spirit which had 
germinated in a Catholic civilization.24 It goes without saying that no civiliza- 

tion has been perfectly Christian or Catholic. Many a 
Protestantism | gray shadow accompanied the brightness of the Ages of 
Not the Father Faith. The ethical ideals and institutions of pre-Capitalist 
of Capitalism society did not automatically make ethical individuals; the 

social framework encouraged, protected, and guided the 
individuals striving towards the personal and communal goal of an ideal 
Christian society. What effort did the Church make to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of this social organism by the cancer of Capitalism? The Church fought 


22. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 24. 
23. Dawson, op. cit., p. 148. 
24. Fanfani, op. cit., Chap. VI and pp. 144-159. 
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to the end to keep ethical control of economic life. The changes described 
above were not abrupt nor so drastic in their beginnings. The ethical ideal 
did not give up that easily. The fact is, that when revolutionary happenings 
began to take place in economic life, teachers of morality had a hard — and 
frequently unsuccessful — task in keeping abreast. Changes were too rapid 
and too great for the social fabric which had been woven about a more placid 
economic life. No replacements were made for the old institutions which had 
fallen victims to the first revolutionary stirrings of commerce and trade. 


THE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 


W hat is meant by the decline of Capitalism? 


Some say — in fact many say — that the decline of the Capitalist system 
began in the period immediately before World War 1.25 Can anyone deny 
that the so-called Capitalist order has suffered a breakdown during these 
twenty-five years since that war? That order which was the expression of the 
Capitalist spirit in its nineteenth century triumph ruled “economics through 
Capitalist industrialism and the ideal free trade, politics by parliamentarism 
and the ideals of democracy, thought by liberalism and humanitarianism, and 
belief in the ideal of progress.”26 

Then came the World War and scattered that house of cards. But the War 
was itself but the eruption of forces of disintegration which had been at 
work all along. The War was to the Capitalist system what the Black Plague 

was to the medieval system. It blasted the delicately balanced struc- 
World ture of Capitalist world economics. What is more, it mortally 
War I wounded the idealism, the optimism, and humanitarianism of Euro- 

pean liberalism.?7 Capitalist society lost its self-assurance and its con- 
fidence in the future. The forces of disintegration, from which Capitalism it- 
self sprang, and which have never ceased to ferment, were immeasurably 
strengthened by the War. 

Nor have the Christian moral forces of reintegration ever ceased reacting 
against the disruption that is Capitalism. The Church can never cease in her 
constant effort to develop the ethics of economic life. But because of the 

reasons enumerated above, and beginning about 70 years 
Forces of after the Protestant Reformation, the Church sat down on the 
Reintegration job for about two centuries. From about 1615 to 1815 there 

was a moratorium on the Church’s social teaching, that is, 
it is very difficult to discern any Catholic social movement during this period. 
The reasons for this are: (a) The worst abuses were in non-Catholic coun- 
tries, and everywhere the abuses of Capitalism were the result of the disregard 
of Catholic teaching. (b) The Church’s hands were full with self-reform and 
the counter-Reformation. The Church on the whole confined herself during 
this period to the more personal religious aspect of her teaching. She did 
not sanction abuses, but she had no voice in the Protestant countries, and in 
others she was engaged in a struggle to save Catholicity’s very essence. An- 


25. Cf. Fanfani, note 1. 
26. Dawson, op. cit., p. 1. 
27. Cf. ibid., p. 2. 
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other point — the worst abuses did not develop until the nineteenth century, 
and to combat their rise began that Catholic social reform known as the 
Catholic Social Movement, culminating in the great “Social Encyclicals” and 
subsequently, “Catholic Action.” 

At this point, therefore, having stated that the Capitalist system is ad- 
mittedly declining because of the forces of further disintegration within it 
and the force of reintegration outside it, we could close our case if we placed 
the essence of Capitalism in its system, in its use of external means. But 
from the very beginning we repudiated this definition of Capitalism. The 
basic methods of Capitalism existed before Capitalism became a social force. 
The ultimate goal of the Capitalist spirit is the successful use of power, and 
it will use any and all means or systems to achieve this goal. That is the 
reason why the first part of this paper was devoted to tracing the development 
of the idea, the ideal, the spirit of Capitalism. We were not concerned about 
the various external expressions of this spirit, such as the Mercantile Revolu- 
tion and the Industrial Revolution. 


So when we come to the present stage of Capitalism and find its system 
crumbling, we cannot ipso facto say Capitalism is declining. 

Having defined Capitalism as a lack of the necessary subordination of 
economic activity to the moral and spiritual end of society, we can maintain 


that Capitalism is declining only if we find evidence that one or all of the 
following trends are in progress: 


1. A trend among individuals to return to ethical ideals; 


2. A trend among States to exercise more authority in pursuing non- 
economic aims and enforcing ethical laws; 
3. A trend to a society integrated by a non-economic and moral goal. 


There is a definite trend among individuals to free themselves from the 
tentacles of the Capitalist spirit and the abuses of its system, by conform- 
ing their actions to ethical standards. The movement to reconvert society 

to ethical standards through reform of the individual person — 
Personal called personalism — is growing among such personalities as Mari- 
Reform tain, Mounier, Peter Maurin, Furfey, Prince, and others. This 

movement, if it may be so designated, does not, however, come 
near to being a social force. Just as there were always Capitalist individuals, 
even in the brightest of the Ages of Faith, so even amidst the darkness of the 
heyday of materialism we have our beacons of individual economic morality. 
The Capitalist spirit took seven centuries of incubation in individuals before 
it became powerful enough to attack the social organism. Nevertheless, the 
decline of the Capitalist spirit in the individual is the first requisite for a 
decline of the social force of Capitalism.28 And today among persons who 
have retained a true religious sense, there is a revolt against the existing 
social order and a demand for a civilization and an economic system that 
shall be really Christian. 

Too obvious to require discussion is the fact that the State is recapturing 
its authority over economic :ctivity. Liberal Capitalism — economic individu- 


28. Cf. ibid., p. 151. 
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alism — is in its death agony, even in comparatively democratic nations. It is 

true that, confronted by the handwriting on the wall, Liberal 
“Reform Capitalism has lately donned sackcloth and ashes in the form 
Capitalism” of “Reform Capitalism.” The divergent economic systems 

placed under this general heading of “Reform Capitalism” — 
ranging from the mild plans for social amelioration proposed by enlightened 
conservatives, to the thorough house-cleaning proposed by right-wing social- 
ists — have more or less this attitude: they are motivated “by a humanist 
sympathy towards one’s fellow-man, a conviction that a better social order 
is attainable, and the desire to achieve this better order by some democratic 
modification of the present economic system.”’?9 Some of the representative 
proponents of the various systems of “Reform Capitalism” are: David Cush- 
man Coyle, Stuart Chase, Max Lerner, George Counts, Thurman Arnold, 
Jerome Frank, Edgar Wallace. 


“Reform Capitalism” or liberal humanitarianism, is still Capitalism as 
we have defined and criticized it.4° And although by applying the pressure 
of the modern State “it has been steadily eliminating the old forms of 
individualism and thus destroying some social abuses, still it is at the same 
time creating others, and contains the possibility of a new and more serious 
menace to spiritual freedom.”’3! We subscribe to this statement of Christopher 
Dawson: 


It may, I think, even be argued that Communism in Russia, National Socialism 
in Germany, and Capitalism and Liberal Democracy in the Western countries are 
really three forms of the same thing, and that they are all moving by different and 
parallel paths to the same goal, which is the mechanization of human life and the 
complete subordination of the individual to the State and to the economic process.32 


I do not hesitate to place “New Dealism” under the designation of 


“Reform Capitalism.” It is sufficient to give the principles by which I judge 
not only “Reform Capitalism” but also communism, nazism and fascism. 

First, if religion loses its hold on social life, it loses its 
The New Deal hold on all life. Religion has lost its hold on social life 

in this country. Secondly, communism is but the develop- 
ment of the secularization of life which is taking place in every country, 
including our own. Protestantism, liberalism, and communism are three 
stages in the one process by which the organic unity of Christian society 
is dissolved. 


29. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 159; and pp. 161, 162. 

30. “No one can dispute the genuine value of the practical aims which social 
reformers set before themselves — the destruction of slums, the abolition of poverty, 
the abolition of war, secondary education for all, higher pay for shorter hours, and 
so forth. Nevertheless, all these aims may be realized and yet civilization may be none 
the more Christian for all that. They could be realized just as completely in a 
purely secular order which entirely rejects every kind of religion —as for example in 
the proletarian order of communism, in the capitalist Utopia of H. G. Wells, and 
even in the scientific nightmare of Aldous Huxley’s ‘Brave New World’” (One 
might include under this criticism the philosophy of the “four freedoms”) (Dawson, 
op. cit., p. 109). 

31. Dawson, op. cit., p. xv. 

32. Ibid., Joc. cit. 
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I do not say that this country will necessarily become communist or 
fascist. Most probably it will follow a parallel line of development and 
evolve into a “Statism” with enough of a democratic twist to keep it from 
being as arbitrary and inhuman as the other two. But it will be a sort of 
totalitarian humanitarianism which will destroy human liberty and spiritual 
initiative as effectively as totalitarian terrorism. 

As for the co-operative movements, those which are motivated by nothing 
more than the economic gains accruing to their members must be classed 
under “Reform Capitalism.” Only those co-operative movements are contrib- 
uting to the decline of the spirit of Capitalism which are motivated by the 
ethical and spiritual gains of their members towards which the economic 
gains are but means. In this class we place such co-operatives as the Antigo- 
nish Movement. 

The point which needs discussion and which decides whether or not 
an authoritarian government is contributing to the decline of Capitalism is 
this: Is that government using its authority to pursue non-materialistic ends? 

We shall apply this question first to the socialist State. Communism 
and national socialism wherever they are in power certainly have shorn 
Capitalism of its pet political vehicle— parliamentary democracy. In their 
spheres of influence they have suffocated the /aissez-faireism of individuals. 
But does the socialist State represent a decline of the essence of Capitalism — 
the spirit of Capitalism which denies the moral order and purpose of society? 
It does not. The socialist State is the climax, the fullest development of the 

Capitalist spirit.33 Communism and nazism are the com- 
Climax of pleted products of that secularization of society begun by 
the Capitalist liberal individualism. The socialist State carries the heresy 
Spirit of Capitalism to its inescapable conclusion; it makes Cap- 

italist organization and technique not less but more com- 
prehensive; it destroys only the freedom of the individual’s expression of 
the Capitalist spirit by transferring the philosophy and activity of Capitalism 
to the State. 

We need not, for our purpose, attempt to compare communism, nazism 
and fascism with one another. We shall judge them together in the light 
of Catholicism. If they were to conform to the Church’s social teaching, 
they would represent the decline of Capitalism. If they are farther away 
from that teaching, they are but a further development of Capitalism. 


Catholicism stands for unity! Unity in the nation, by the corporate State: 
Unity in the civilization, by the restoration of the community of Christian peoples: 
Unity in the world, by the moral leadership of Christian civilization.34 


According to the social philosophy of the Church the State is a functional 
organism or a graduated hierarchy of corporate groups.3> The true cure for 


33. “Bolshevism is at once the product of the bourgeois society and the judgment 
upon it. It reveals the goal to which the secret xanage of of that society leads, if 
accepted with unflinching logic” (Bolshevism, Theory and Practice, trans. by E. I. 
Watkin; p. 242). 

34. Dawson, op. cit., p. 139. 

35. Cf. Quadragesimo Anno. 
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class conflict is not socialism but the restoration of a corporate social order. 
Therefore all three systems are wrong from the outset because of the socialism 
in them. Fascism is socialism.36 

The Church is not hostile to the authoritarian ideal of the State. 


Against the liberal doctrine of the divine right of majorities and unrestricted 
freedom of opinion, the Church has always taught the principles of authority 
and hierarchy and a high conception of the prerogatives of the State. The ruler 
is not simply the representative of the people, he has an independent authority and 
a direct responsibility to God.37 


That the “Statism” of communism and nazism is contrary to Catholic 


social teaching goes without saying. But what about the “Statism” of 
fascism ? 


Although the fascist State is authoritarian and hierarchical, nevertheless to the 
fascist, as to the socialist, the State is the one social reality which absorbs and 
replaces all other forms of social organization. It is its own absolute end and 
knows no law higher than its own interest. Even the economic unit of the 
fascist State— the syndicate or vocational group — ought not, as Pius XI points 
out, to be a mere creation of the State imposed from above, but a free and 
autonomous association.38 


So again, each of the three systems in question contradicts Catholicism in the 
doctrine of the State. 

All three are again opposed to the Catholic social ethic in their totalitar- 
ianism. Added to this is the excessive nationalism of Germany and Italy. 
We must conclude that the three systems are but further developments of 
that Capitalist spirit which caused the original disruption of organic and 
spiritual society. Therefore, they are not a decline of that spirit, but an 
intensifying of it. 

When we come to answer the question: Are there States which, while 
eliminating the evils of individualism, are at the same time using their 
power to establish a society integrated by non-economic goals which are 
ethically right?, we must concentrate our attention on those which we con- 
sider farthest advanced in this regard. 

The States of Eire and Portugal stand out as most definitely opposed to 

both the method and the - of Capitalism. Although the Con- 
Eire stitution of Eire}? is devoted in chief part to establishing machinery 

of government, we shall quote its Preamble and its section on Directive 
Principles of Social Policy, both of which are proof that the State of Eire 
is establishing a “new order” that is Christian. The Preamble: 


The Preamble 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is all authority and to 
Whom, as our final end, all actions both of men and States must be referred, we, 
the people of Eire, humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine 
Lord, Jesus Christ, Who sustained our fathers through centuries of trial, grate- 


36. Cf. Dawson, op. cit., Chap. 1 passim. 

37. Dawson, op. cit., p. 135. 

38. Ibid., p. 136. 

39. Constitution of Ireland, Enacted by the People, 1st July, 1937 (Published by 
the Stationery Office, Dublin). 
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fully remembering their heroic and unremitting struggle to regain the rightful 
independence of our Nation, and seeking to promote the common good, with due 
observance of Prudence, Justice and Charity, so that the dignity and freedom 
of the individual may be assured, true social order attained, the unity of our 
country restored, and concord established with other nations, do hereby adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this constitution. 


Directive Principles of Social Policy4 


The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the whole people by securing 
and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which justice and 
charity shall inform all the institutions of the national life. 

i. That the citizens (all of whom, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood) may through their occupations find 
the means of making reasonable provision for their domestic needs. 

ii. That the ownership and control of the material resources of the com- 
munity may be so distributed amongst private individuals and the various 
classes as best to subserve the common good. 

iii. That, especially, the operation of free competition shall not be al- 
lowed so to develop as to result in the concentration of the ownership or 
control of essential commodities in a few individuals to the common detriment. 

iv. That in what pertains to the control of credit the constant and pre- 
dominant aim shall be the welfare of the people as a whole. 

v. That there may be established on the land in economic security as 
many families as in the circumstances may be practicable. 

The State shall favor and, where necessary supplement, private initiative 
in industry and commerce... . 

The State pledges itself to safeguard with especial care the economic interests 
of the weaker sections of the community, and, where necessary, to contribute to the 
support of the infirm, the widow, the orphan, and the aged.... 


As far as we can judge by her Constitution and National Labor Law, 

Portugal is a State which not only rejects the Capitalist spirit but also follows 

almost to the letter, the social order demanded by Pope Pius XI 

Portugal in Quadragesimo Anno. We shall give you a pertinent part of 

her Labor Law and Constitution and let you judge for yourselves 

(Labor Law is given in full in the Appendix). We shall quote from the 

National Labor Law,4! which contains and develops the social and economic 
principles of the Constitution.‘ 


TITLE I 
Individuals, the Nation, and the State in the Economic and Social Order 


Art. 1. The Portuguese Nation constitutes a moral, political, and economic 
unity, whose goals and interests have the primacy over those of the individuals and 
groups comprising it. [This “primacy’’ we must understand in the light of the 
following article of the Constitution: “The Portuguese nation shall constitute an 
independent State. In the domestic sphere its sovereignty shall only admit the 
limitations of morality and law (italics mine)} and internationally, those re- 
strictions imposed by conventions or treaties freely concluded, or by customary 
law freely accepted.... It is the duty of the State: 


40. Ibid., Article 45, p. 94. 

41. Statut du Travail National de la République Portugaise (published by Secre- 
tariat de la Propagande Nationale, Lisbon, 1940). 

42. Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic (published by same, 1937). 
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(1) To promote unity of the nation and establish order according to 
law by determining and compelling respect for the rights and guarantees derived 
from morals, equity, or law, for the benefit of individuals, families, local 
autonomous bodies, and other corporate, public, or private entities; 

(2) To co-ordinate, instigate, and direct all social activities and to promote 
due harmony of interests, subject to those of a private nature being lawfully 
subordinate to the general interest. 


(3) To strive for improvement in the condition of the least favored 
classes of society, and to prevent their standard of life from falling below 
an adequate human minimum.’’} 


Art. 2. The economic organization of the nation must obtain the maximum 
production and wealth for the welfare of society, and create a collective existence 
assuring authority for the State and justice for all citizens. 


Art. 3. The Portuguese State is a unitary and corporative republic founded 
on the equality of citizens before the law and on the right of all classes of society 
to participate in the benefits of civilization. 


We readily admit that law is one thing and observance of it another. 
Even in the Middle Ages there were wide gaps between theory and practice. 
But the whole point depends on the attitude the people took to the diver- 
gence. In the Middle Ages society as society was continually striving for the 
ideal social order — the perfect expression of the Divine Law in society. 
The divergence was constantly being fought against (not encouraged). There 
was a constant pressure of public opinion, custom, and social institutions 

being brought to bear against individuals who got out of 
Opponents line. The constitutions of Eire and Portugal were chosen 
yr e Spirit by national plebiscites. These nations have set before them- 
of Capitalism selves a truly ethical and spiritual ideal and have established 
laws which, if observed, will lead them to it. These two 


countries recognize that in its effort to bring the ideal into actuality the 
State has rights and responsibilities independent of the will of its members. 

At least in these two countries, then, there is a trend to a society in- 
tegrated by a non-economic and moral goal. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been objected that, if we wish to be fair or accurate, we should 
re-title this paper: “The Rise and Decline of Individualism,” or “The Rise 
and Decline of the Abuses of Capitalism.” But our contention is that his- 
torical Capitalism, the Capitalism that has shaped society for four centuries, 
cannot be defined as merely the use of private wealth for the purpose of 
economic production whether by the individual or the joint stock company. 
The essential mark, the distinguishing note, of Capitalism which made society 
what it is today lies much deeper than its economic method. To say that 
its economic aspect alone makes Capitalism what it is, is tantamount to saying 
that the philosophy of present society and that of pre-Capitalist society are 
identical; and that the Church cannot be opposed to the present social order 
and philosophy simply because the Church always did approve of the use of 
wealth for economic gain, whether the user was an individual or a company 
of stockholders. “Most of the major elements of our present economic 
system do not differ essentially from the pre-Capitalist methods of pro- 
duction or finance from which they evolved.”43 For example, by the end of 


43. Cronin, op. cit., p. 24. 
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the Middle Ages society had developed a banking system for loans to the 
government. Italian banks at times financed two or three governments (and 
Papal armies). These banks in Italy, which were the models for the banking 
systems of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries in England, 
France, and Holland, already had an exchange system, double entry book- 
keeping, limited liability companies, insurance, wholesaling, and stock. They 
worked out international commercial law, and learned the use of statistics. 

Capitalism is what it is today and what it has been in the last four 
centuries, precisely because of its spirit, the pa which guided its use 
of economic means. This philosophy is called by Pope Pius XI Individualism, 

“Liberalism,” and the /aw of Free Competition. The Pope 
ee says this philosophy is “ignorant or forgetful” of morality. 
aPhilosophy This philosophy teaches that if everybody tries to get the 

things social justice demands and tries to keep everyone else 
from getting them, everybody will finally get them (Quadragesimo Anno, 
pp. 25, 26. Paulist Press). The rulers of the world went pagan, called 
themselves Rationalist and Individualist, and the rest of us tagged along 
(p. 38). Individualism ended in a few owning a great deal and controlling 
far more, and using their power for more power (pp. 29, 30). Immorality 
and Individualism wrecked the old guilds (p. 28) and permitted govern- 
ments to do next to nothing (p. 25). The new domination of the few used 
governments for themselves (p. 30). Organic interdependence was long ago 
broken (p. 23). 

Today the world is in revolt against the soullessness and practical mater- 
ialism of bourgeois society. It was seduced by the humanistic idealism and 
smug materialism of liberalism— only to have that bubble burst in its 
face. The new State has stepped in to take control once again. But the new 

State is now divorced from God and His Church. Having lost 
A Revolt its belief in the myth of liberal democracy, it has nothing to 
Without offer its > ganged starved citizens except the naked reality of 
Religion power, and no higher principle of morality on which to base 

it. To supply this lack of a spiritual driving force once supplied 
by liberal idealism, the communists are substituting class war, and making 
class interest the supreme moral criterion. The fascists had to substitute a 
principle that was not as low as class interest so they fell back on the 
idea of nationality unrestrained by the limitations of morality. Nazism also 
substituted unrestrained nationalism seasoned with a biological mysticism. So 
in the new State the subject of the Capitalist spirit, of the Capitalist ideal 
of successful use of power, is the State itself. 

The reason why I fear for the future of this country is that our civiliza- 
tion is as secular and materialistic as that of Europe. Ours is but a stage in 
the development of that same Capitalist spirit which has brought Europe 
to its present condition. Communism and nazism are but the final phases 
of the spiritual disease which is eating away what is left of modern society. 
Hitler is but an abscess of modern society. How will the disease come to a 
head in the liberal democracies which still cling to a less advanced phase 


44, Cf. Dawson, p. 138. 
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of secularism — liberal humanitarianism? Unless our nation returns to God — 

to Laws not dependent upon the mind or will of men, to super- 
AReturn natural standards, no matter what other standards it adopts — 
to God humanitarianism of the Rotarians, or the racial idealism of the 

Nazis, or the proletarianism of the Communists — those standards 
will be the only ones tolerated. The great danger to be met in this country 
is not the danger of violent persecution, but rather the suffocating of 
religion by the mass-weight of State-inspired public opinion and by the mass 
organization of society on a purely amie basis.45 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN LOFTUS, O. F.M.CONV.: —I believe that Fr. Carol performed a 
great service for this Conference and for later readers of the Report in emphasizing 
the philosophical and moral errors which lie at the roots of the Capitalistic system 
and are responsible for its evil fruits. 

Basic to any discussion or plan of social reform must be an understanding of the 
source of social ills. Fr. Carol’s emphasis upon the fact that Capitalism is the result 
of segmentation of economic activity from the whole of life, with the consequent 
abandonment of essential ethical moral principles, gives us the proper view of 
the difficulties troubling our social world. It also gives us the clue in seeking a 
remedy for the situation. And it throws into proper perspective the nostrum-nature 
of the social panaceas of Communism, Nazism, Fascism, and totalitarian humani- 
tarianism. They are all as bad as the condition they wish to cure, for their nature 
is vitiated by the same lack of principle. 

The obvious consequence of acknowledging that the evils of Capitalism arise from 
its neglect of Catholic principles is that the remedy must be found in a return to 
the teachings of the Church. Man must again accept God and His laws in everyday 
life. Man must again see his fellow-man as a brother, not as a comrade, or a vassal, 
or a voter. Goods of the world must again be held as a means not as an end. 
Progress must be measured by growth in sanctity, not by an upward trend on a 
saleschart or in a bank account. In the restoration of the dignity of every man lies 
the solution, not in the adoption of a specific political plan of reform or adoption 
of so many points or even in counting social gains. 

This suggests the point that the cure has always been at hand. Why hasn't it 
been effective? I suppose the answer is that the cure wasn’t applied. Or that the 
patient wouldn’t accept it. Anyway the people of the world need it now. And what 
is important is, how to get it to them. 

The only way is through an intensification of our apostolate in behalf of the 
working-classes. I am reminded of the words of Pope Leo which long have echoed as 

a challenge to us priests: “Every minister of holy religion must bring 
Challenge to the struggle the full energy of his mind and all his power of en- 
to Peiests durance. They should never cease to urge upon men of every class, 
0 EF eses upon the hi laced as well as the lowly, the Gospel doctrines of 
Christian life; by every means in their power they must strive to 
secure the good of the people; and above all they must earnestly cherish in them- 
selves, and try to arouse in others, charity, the mistress and queen of virtues.” 

Hasn’t our Franciscan heritage a function here? Doesn't the Poverello’s under- 
standing of the dignity of poverty give us the philosophy and inspiration needed 
to make us first in the field working zealously for the ‘redemption of the proletariat?” 


45. Cf. ibid., pp. 56, 57. 





THE AUTHORITY AND TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


Fr. CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O. F. M. CAP. 


May 15, 1941, marked the fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of the 
Magna Charta of labor, Pope Leo’s encyclical Rerum Novarum, or as it 
is often called, On the Condition of Labor. 

That word encyclical is derived from two Greek words, en and kyklos. 
En, of course, is our in. Kyklos is the Greek for circle — we have the word 
in our English, cycle. Encyclical, then, would be descriptive of something 
going in a circle, in this case the circle of the earth. Encyclical is properly 
an adjective, as in “encyclical letter”; but it has come to be used as a noun 
with the specific meaning of a papal letter intended for all the bishops of 
the world. 

The usual manner of address of an encyclical of the Holy Father is: 
“To Our Venerable Brethren, All Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of the Catholic World, in Grace and Communion with the Apostolic 

See.” Encyclicals are thus addressed to the hierarchy, because, 
The Papal as successors of the apostles, they, together with the Holy 
Encyclicals Father, comprise the teaching authority of the Church, and it 

is thus their duty to communicate and explain the mind of the 
Holy Father to the faithful. It is to be noted, however, that Pius XI in his 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, added to this official form of address a direct 
appeal to the people in the words: “And to the Faithful of the Catholic 
World.” 

Those queer names by which the encyclicals are generally known, re- 
sult from the fact that these papal letters are usually referred to by their 
opening words or phrases. Thus the encyclicals Rerum Novarum, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Immortale Dei, are so called because those are the opening 
words of the respective encyclicals. 

Every pope will have occasion to issue a number of encyclical letters 
in the course of his reign. This was notably true of Leo XIII. Many of 
his encyclicals treated of other phases of the social problems now facing 
the world. There were, for instance, his letters On the Foundation of Human 
Society; On the Family and the Holy Sacrament of Matrimony; On the 
Origin of Civil Power and its Proper Co-ordination with the Church; On 
the Chief Duties of Christian Citizens, and many others. But in common 
parlance today, when the term “‘encyclicals” is used, everybody seems to un- 
derstand that reference is made to Leo XIII’s On the Condition of Labor and 
Pius XI’s Forty Years After, and perhaps also to the as yet less known and 
less digested one, Pius XI’s On Atheistic Communism. The term “encyclical” 
has almost generally acquired that restricted, exclusive meaning in the popu- 
lar mind. 

Some have found it rather surprising that the Church should have de- 
clared herself only fifty years ago on the industrial problems, when the 
system which had brought them into being had been holding sway for 
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almost a century and a half before that. But we must 
Minding remember that the guild system— the best system ever 
One’s Business evolved — had broken down only in the preceding century. 

Likewise, while the middle of the eighteenth century is 
usually assigned as the beginning of the modern factory industrial system, 
it took decades to develop; it took time for the problems and the issues to 
become clear-cut; it took time for the evils of the system to grow; it took 
time to prepare remedies. Some of the preparatory discussion and debate 
and speculation leading up to the encyclical of Leo can be found in the 
writings of the period preceding its issue. 

Others, again, thought it an unpropitious time for a declaration of that 
kind on the part of any pope. They wondered what it was all about. Wasn't 
everything rolling along smoothly? Why be a kill-joy? The world, especially 
this country, was riding along on a wave of pseudo-prosperity. The new 
inventions of science applied to life, produced wholesale by the industrial 
system and spread among the populace, were promising to develop a race 
of supermen and to build a heaven on earth. Capitalism was working; let 
it work. 

Enveloped in an aura of material progress, the higher and middle classes 
were deaf to the cries of the lower classes, upon whose misery this seeming 
prosperity was built. But the Church, with her ear to the ground, heard 
the rumblings of coming social revolution; she noted that the resentment 
of the workers of the world was becoming more and more vocal; she noted 
that material-minded social theorists were writing to rationalize the revolu- 
tion, and she took a determined stand and gave it official expression in the 
encyclical of Leo. 

There were others, very many others, and among them not a few other- 
wise intelligent Catholics, who could not see why any such pronouncement 
should be made by any pontiff at any time. They bade the pope stick to 
religion and let economics alone. He was advised by these gentlemen to 
cultivate the good old American custom of minding his own business. 

The writer remembers an occasion when he was giving a series of eluci- 
dations on the encyclicals, at the end of which one of the listeners — a non- 
Catholic — spoke up in some surprise: ‘“Why, I see you people look at these 
things from an ethical standpoint!’ In the Middle Ages such an outcry 
would have been unthinkable. Indeed the people of those days would have 
been just as surprised to find that anyone did not look at these things from 
an ethical standpoint. The guilds of those days were religious societies as well 
as trade unions. And there lies the difference between two W eltanschauungen, 
two philosophies of life. 

The Church has been accused of meddling before now. And there is 
no doubt that there have been Churchmen in the past and present who 
went beyond their province and dabbled in matters not directly pertaining 
to their office. But when the teaching authority of the Church officially 
pronounces upon the right or wrong of a thing, the Church is not meddling. 
She is merely performing an essential function. That is her mission. She 
was commissioned by Christ to “go forth to preach to all nations, teaching 
them whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
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It is the Catholic view that man has been created for one definite end: 
eternal salvation, and that all things earthly are intended by the Creator to 
subserve that final end. Whatever leads to its attainment is good; what- 

ever hinders its attainment is evil. To act as guide on this 
Mission of way to eternal salvation is the mission of the Church; to de- 
the Church termine what is morally good or evil is her province. There 

is no department of life, no human activity, that is independent 
of this last end, or that is an end in itself. Hence anything human cannot 
be foreign to the Church. Every human activity is subject to her moral 
authority, in so far as that activity touches morals. 

God has created all these material things for the use of all His chil- 
dren, to be used in the satisfaction of their wants and needs. Whether men 
live under a feudal system or a capitalistic system or any other kind of 
system, will matter little to the Church; but when the system under which 
they live works out in such a way as to frustrate the purposes of God, so 
that great numbers of God’s children no longer find it possible to satisfy 
their needs and wants in a reasonable measure, then we have an unjust dis- 
tributive system, and whatever pertains to justice or injustice pertains to 
the authority of the Church. In such a case the Church has not only the 
right, but also the duty, to speak out, if she would be true to her mission. 
In such a case, she definitely minds her own business when she minds and 
mends the business of others. 

Hence we find Leo saying: “The responsibility of the apostolic office 
urges us to treat the question expressly and at length, in order that there 
might be no mistake as to the principles which truth and justice dictate 


for its settlement.” And again: “The Church insists, on the authority of 
the gospels, upon those teachings whereby the conflict can be brought to 
an end, or rendered, at least, far less bitter. The Church uses her efforts 
not only to enlighten the mind, but to direct by her fame. the life and con- 


duct of all.” ‘We must not neglect by silence the duty which lies upon us.” 

Even apart from all else, the Church is also interested in the material 
welfare of her children in view of their eternal welfare. It is true that 
Christ called the poor in spirit blessed; but poverty in spirit, detachment 
from the things of this world, can be had also in the midst of plenty. It 
does not demand actual poverty and misery. It is also true that Christ 
counseled actual poverty, i.e., surrendering of possessions; but this is a 
counsel of perfection and was not intended for the average man. It is for 
the heroic, rather than the average. For the average man economic sufficiency 
will be the best condition for spiritual efficiency. The Wise Man of the 
Old Testament proved himself a wise man by his prayer: “Lord, give me 
neither too much nor too little; give me a sufficiency.” Of the two ex- 
tremes, the rich man is to be pitied the more; for we have Christ’s express 
warning and prediction as to the difficulty with which such a one will be 
saved. He is the more likely to be so taken up with the things of this 
world as to forget his Maker and his duties towards Him. On the other 
hand everyone knows that the city slums are not the best proving ground 
of sanctity. Economic depression tends to bring with it moral and spiritual 
depression. Economic sufficiency tends to develop that placidity of mind 
and peace of soul, that absence of bitterness and resentment, which will 
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release the higher energies of man and create an atmosphere best suited 
for working out his salvation. 

Hence it is the desire of the Church —to quote Leo again, “that the 
poor should rise above poverty and wretchedness and should better their 
condition in life; for this she strives.” She would be a poor Mother, in- 
deed, to watch her children starve along the wayside. 


If the Church speaks out so strongly in favor of labor, it is not that she 
is “taking sides” in the class struggle. By the very force of her mission she 
must espouse the cause of the oppressed, of those whose 
New Problems — rights are denied, the victims of injustice. She can but 
Old Principles say with her Founder: “I have compassion on the mul- 
titude.” He himself deliberately chose to be one of 
them, a Laborer among laborers. He chose His first followers and agents 
from among fishermen and workers, and sent them out to reform the world. 
During His own lifetime He moved by preference among the poor and 
lowly; He was to be found not in the houses of the rich but in the huts 
of the poor and at the bedside of the sick and suffering. The downtrodden 
and oppressed felt at home with Christ, and they have always felt at home 
with His Church. It was from the ranks of the slaves and the lower classes 
that the beginning was made in the conversion of the Roman Empire, and 
it is with the lowly that His appeal continues to be strongest. It was His 
uplifting teaching of the equality of all men before their common Father 
Who is in heaven, of the eternal value of the human personality, that 
raised their spirits and raised them too in the course of time in the economic 
and social scale. It was these same teachings that developed the splendid 
organizations of the guilds in the Middle Ages. It is this same teaching of 
the fundamental principles of justice, equity, and charity that is presented 
in the encyclicals of the supreme Pontiffs of our times. 

The Church, then, takes a definite stand upon these socio-economic ques- 
tions because she must. She must do so, because these are questions of right 
and wrong, ethical problems, moral problems, and she speaks upon these 
problems with the same divine authority with which she decides any other 
question of faith and morals. Her authority in these matters derives from 
her divine commission “to teach them all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” She speaks authoritatively on those matters that touch the 
temporal welfare of her children, because they affect so profoundly the 
eternal welfare of those entrusted to her care. She thinks and speaks and 
acts as she does, because in so doing she but follows the example of her 
divine Founder, Who “had compassion on the multitude” and “went about” 
among them “doing good.” 


So much for the why of the Church’s teaching on these questions. As to 
the what of her teaching, we shall not so much endeavor to give a detailed 
outline of her stand on the various individual problems confronting her; 
we shall rather try to give the metaphysics, the philosophy, or shall we 
say, the theology, of her position on socio-economic questions, from which 
the conclusions must then flow as a matter of course. 

As Newman has been so often quoted as saying: every heresy is an ex- 
aggeration of some truth. As a rule the Church does not render definite 
decisions in questions of faith or morals, except she is driven to it by 
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controversy. And as a rule she is faced by two extreme posi- 
Two tions on the question controverted, for instance, by a group 
Extremes that holds that Christ was purely human, and by another group 

that holds He was purely divine. And again as a rule, in settling 
the controversy the Church salvages the truth that is in the heresy and lops 
off the exaggerations, and so finds the truth to lie midway. 


Capitalism and Communism are opposite poles of economic and social 
heresy. Both contain a solid, incontrovertible truth, but each drives it to 
disastrous extremes. Capitalism overemphasizes individual rights ; Communism 
overstresses social duties. By combining and correlating these two basic 


truths the fundamental principles for the solution of the social problem 
will be found. 


Capitalism insists upon the right of private property, in the sense that 
the owner may do with it as he pleases, without regard to any rights of others. 
In fact, it recognizes no such rights. Business is amoral, it has nothing to 
do with ethics. The priests and _o- who might venture to preach 
upon the ethics of business are meddlers; and the businessman will have no 
one tell him how to “run his business.” To overreach the other fellow is 
good business; to take advantage of the economic weakness of his fellow- 
men, to trick them and practise deceit upon them for financial gain, is smart; 
to grind down labor and exploit workers at the lowest cost to themselves is 
but the application of business principles. Capitalists do recognize civil 
law, but not from an ethical standpoint, but rather from the standpoint of 
police power. Wherever the law can be circumvented or otherwise nullified, 
they do not hesitate to do so. It is every one for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. It is, for all that we can see, merely the law of the jungle, 
which further develops jungle characteristics in man. Their one ruling 
principle is profit. Whatever brings profit is good. Gold is their god and 
profit is their prophet. 

They insist upon private property and look upon the economic power 
that they wield much as the Hitlers of the world look upon military power: 
whatever they can attain by it, is justified. As a consequence they continue 
to “‘lay field to field and house to house,” leading to the concentration of 
property and power into the hands of the few and the dispossessing of the 
masses. 

Finally their economic power becomes political power, leading to the 
omnipotent State, in the sense that the few possessors obtain control over 
the government, over the making of laws and their administration; the 
result is a State dominated by a financial and business aristocracy. 

Communism overstresses social duties to the extreme of slavishness. It 
allows of no individual rights whatever over against others or in relation 
to the community. “The individual withers, and the world [the mass} is 
more and more.” The individual is merely one in a closely huddled herd and 
is carried along by the mass movement. The one who would break away 
from the herd and go his own way is liquidated or sent into exile. The in- 
dividual exists only for and by the grace of the whole mass. Any rights 
that he may enjoy are those, and those only, which the mass grants him. And 
since the mass can act only through the State and its government, it nec- 
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essarily leads to a dictatorship which demands the services of the whole man 
in every regard. The individual must serve the State with his whole heart 
and with his whole mind and with all his strength. 

Both Capitalism and Communism, because of their denial of a higher 
moral law to govern their systems, must necessarily lead to a denial of a 
higher Lawgiver, to a denial of God, to irreligion and atheism. Both, be- 
cause of their utter materialism and their exclusive this-world interest, are 
degrading to the dignity of man, and make of him a mere mechanized 
animal in a mechanized world. 

The Church strikes a happy medium between these two systems, re- 

jecting both, but accepting the truth that is in each. She, too, 
In Medio insists upon individual rights, but insists with no less severity 
Veritas upon man’s social duties. She, too, insists upon individual 

rights, but bases those rights upon principles far above the ken 
of the materialistic, capitalistic-minded individualist. 

She insists upon the rights of the individual because all men are born 
equal. No man is born expressly to subserve the interests of another, be- 
cause all have the same destiny, an eternal one beyond. All men are born 
endowed with body and soul and with certain inborn needs and wants 
and desires, and with appropriate faculties to fill them. All men, therefore, 
have an equal right of access to the bounty of nature, which God has created 
to supply those needs and wants and desires. Anyone interfering with the 
right of any individual’s access to the bounty of nature is committing an 
injustice by previous robbery. Even from a natural standpoint, the Church 
looks upon each individual as a sacred personality, constituted by the hand 
of God and destined to breathe forth his soul back into those same divine 
Hands when the course of life is run. We are all children of a common 
Father Who is in heaven, and as such are brothers not only in a common 
ancestor, Adam, but in a common Father, God. 

In the supernatural realm, the elevation and glorification of the indi- 
vidual is even more far-reaching. There God has made all men supermen, 
in that “He gave them power to be made the sons of God” (Jn. i, 12). 
“According to His mercy He saved us by the laver of regeneration and reno- 
vation of the Holy Ghost” (Tit. iii,5). “You have received the spirit of 
adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba [Father}” (Rom. viii, 15). “We 
are not only called but really are sons of God” (1 Jn. iii,1). “He hath 
given us most great and precious promises, that by these you may be made 
partakers of the Divine Nature” (2 Pet. i, 4). “And if sons, heirs also, heirs, 
indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ’” (Rom. viii, 17). 

The Church does, then, indeed, insist upon the dignity of the individual 
as a sacred personality, as a child of God and heir of heaven, real or potential. 

And this dignity goes with man, not only within the confines 
Respect for of his church or when he is at the Communion table, but 
Man’s Dignity he carries it with him wherever he goes, into the factory, 

the mill, the mine, the department store; into the office of 
the president of the firm; into the ditch that he may be digging. The Church, 
then, must insist that man be treated in accordance with this dignity, inherent 
as to mature, acquired as to supernature. She must insist that his hours of 
labor and working conditions and wages and everything connected with his 
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work be in accord with his dignity as a human being; that his sacred right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness be safeguarded in every de- 
partment of life, economic and social; that he have the right, for instance, 
to unionize for the betterment of his lot, that he have the right to strike, 
if need be, for the preservation of his human dignity and for the means of 
upholding it; that in all things he be able to exercise his God-given faculties 
for the reasonable fulfillment of his inborn needs and wants and desires. 

The Church does insist upon the rights of the individual; but she in- 
sists with equal vigor upon man’s social duties. Out of the very rights that 
she claims he the individual arise corresponding duties towards all other 
individuals who have the same rights as he. He may exercise his rights 
only with an eye to the rights of others. She proclaims that it is just as 
natural for man to be a social being as it is for him to be an individual. 
The very gifts of speech and hearing, which enable men to converse with 
one another, the natural dependence of man upon his fellow-men in living 
a fuller life, ge to his being naturally social. And the Church herself is 
the most perfect society, one that reaches out, not only beyond all national 
boundaries, but even beyond the grave, and comprises all those who have 
gone before and are enjoying the eternal reward, or are in an immediate state 
of preparation for it, into one vast communion of saints. Indeed, St. Paul 
has given us a picture portraying a union that is far beyond anything that 
could ever enter into the mind of a communist. The Church is presented 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, where the eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee, but where all members work together in perfect 
harmony for the good of the whole. 


Thus, for instance, the Church does insist upon private ownership; in- 
deed, she favors the widest possible distribution of private ownership. But 
she also insists upon the social duties of private ownership; that the rights 
of possession be exercised only with an eye to the rights of all other men. 
It is a private right that must be administered with all due regard for the 
common good. Likewise she insists that any group in the exercise of its 
rights must take cognizance of any other group interested in the same objects. 

All in all, the Church puts industry, commerce, business, finance, and 
all other economic factors in their proper places: they are all to subserve the 
higher purposes of man and the end for which he was created. And that 
includes the State. According to this outline of principles, the State is not 
the master of the individual, but his servant; its sole purpose is the pro- 
motion of the common good and to safeguard the rights of the individual 
as a sacred personality, to the end that all men might have the necessary 
sufficiency to lead the life that God has intended men should lead, and 
thus enable them the easier to attain their final end. 


The encyclicals do lay down the principles according to which industrial 
society may be reconstructed on a basis of justice and charity. Pope Pius goes 
further, and suggests a concrete plan of action. He suggests a 

Practical corporative organization according to vocational groups; that, 
Papal Plan for instance, all the workers in the steel industry should be 
organized into one great union; that all employers be likewise 

united into one union; and that representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees should constitute a governing board, which would handle all ques- 
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tions of contracts between the two groups and regulate the relations with 
other industries, and on the whole administer the industry for its own 
greater good, for the service of the public, and in relation with other in- 
dustries. The State under such an arrangement would have the duty of 
“watching, directing, stimulating,” and acting as judge of last resort. This 
plan would replace the present class war with a system of co-operation 
which would work out for the best of all concerned. 

The problems facing the world today are, of course, different from those 
of other days, but fundamentally the principles offered for their solution 
are the same; the evils are new, the cure is old. It is only the application 
that is new. Naturally, different measures will be required according to 
systems, different in a slave system, in a feudal system, in a capitalistic system. 
Fundamentally the remedies are the same, because they are taken from the 
Ten Commandments, from the natural law, from the teachings of Christ. 
And it is for this reason that we hold with the Pontiffs, that economic 
reform can come only with moral and religious reform. Reform must come 


in men’s thinking before it can be realized in their economic and social 
systems. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN MIKLAS, O. F.M.CAP.: — The balanced mind and the tem- 
perate clime have the strongest appeal. In the field of weather bitter cold and burning 
heat are much dreaded. In the realm of morality extremes are sins. An excess in 
eating is gluttony; and wilful starvation is a sinful injury inflicted on the human 
frame. Extremes are always treacherous tendencies. Little wonder, then, that the 
Church is deeply concerned at the waywardness of Capitalism, Communism, and 
Nazism. Each of these economic systems represents a superfluous stress and a prej- 
udiced pull to one side. Capitalism tends to tolerate license and lawlessness; Nazism 
demands domineering control over personal liberties; and Communism desires to set 
up a “mass monarchy” to the detriment of individuality and personality. 

Today men of the world, acting much like unmannerly children at the dinner 
table, are eating exclusively with one piece of silverware. A few, sitting at the 

economic banquet table, are using solely a bent fork, the swastika, to 
Economic control the bounty of the earth; some are employing only a curved 
M * knife, the sickle, to cut up the goods of the world; while others, a 
annets parently born with silver spoons in their mouths, are constantly 
dipping a reversible spoon, the dollar sign, to gather up all of the 
earth’s wealth. This strange custom of doting upon one implement to the exclusion 
of others is an outstanding example of bad economic manners. 

As at the daily dinner table, so too at the economic board, efficient and sensible 
eating is achieved through a co-ordination of the proper use of knife, fork, and spoon. 
The Catholic Church, a gentle and understanding mother, is attempting to teach 
the children of this world a primary lesson in economic politeness. It has 
pointed out that there is an exaggeration of a single truth in each of the above systems. 
The individual must be free; the individual must be controlled; society must be 
served. But neither of these three should exclude the others. That is why the Church 


is hopefully trying to teach man a co-ordination of these truths for the betterment 
of society. 





THE SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


Fr. NEAL MAHAFFEY, O. F. M. Cap. 


The Social Security Act is the first comprehensive piece of social legis- 
lation passed by the Congress of the United States. There have been, it is 
true, a number of social regulations, but on the whole the people of the 
United States had, prior to this, remained unduly individualistic in their 
attitude to the réle of the State in the social economy of the nation. This 
law, enjoining a permanent program of assistance to the nation’s citizens in 
meeting some of the major economic hazards of modern industrial life, is a 
break with the past. The economic depression of the last decade has had 
this one good effect of bringing men to a better conception of social interde- 
pendence. 

It is the purpose of these pages to examine this act in the light of Catholic 

social principles and to see how far it squares with them.! No 
Ethical consideration is taken of the actuarial or technical problems that 
Aspects have arisen about the law, nor of its administration, except where 
this latter touches on ethical principles. 

The provisions of the act fall naturally into three general classes: those 
providing security to families in economic distress by pensions to widowed 
mothers, maternal and child welfare features, and the extension of public 
health services; the attempt to lessen the distress caused by periodic unem- 
ployment by means of unemployment compensation; and the lessening of 
affliction of old age dependency by a system of pensions and annuities. 


Part I 
AID TO THE FAMILY 


Under the heading “Aid to the Family” are included titles iv, v, and vi 
of the Social Security Act. These titles authorize grants to the states for 
aid to dependent children; grants to states for maternal and child welfare 
(comprising health services for mothers and children especially at the time 
of the birth of the child, health services for crippled children, protection of 
the homeless, the neglected, and those in danger of becoming delinquent; 
vocational rehabilitation for the physically disabled) ; and the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate public health services. 

The core of any far-seeing social plan must be the child.2 Even the 
features of old age assistance and compensation for the unemployed, are 
fundamentally child welfare measures, the former in the shifting of the 


1. Much of the matter contained in these pages is part of a work in progress to 
be submitted to the Gregorian University. 

2. Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security (Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935), p. 35. 
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“burdens to shoulders which can bear them with less human cost,” the latter 
in constructing a “first line of defense” of the family in time of lack of 
work. Mothers’ pensions are more directly concerned with the child. 


They are designed to release from the wage-earning réle the person whose 
natural function is to give her children the physical and affectionate guardianship 
necessary, not alone to keep them from falling into misfortune, but more affirma- 
tively to rear them into citizens capable of contributing to society.3 


Security of the home is to be the foundation of security of the nation. 
The security is emphasized by the fact that the amount of assistance will not 
be subject to the fluctuations of private charity from week to week and 
month to month. 

An imposing array of statistics is given to show the need of mothers’ 
pensions, of care for delinquent children, and of a national program of 
public health. There are in the United States 1,055,053 widowed mothers 
with children under the age of ten.4 As in most other instances of this 
kind, there is adequate relief of distress in the richer urban areas, while 
rural districts and the poorer states can give little or no help. 

With regard to the care of delinquent children and children in danger 
of becoming social problems, there is a no less decided need. More than 
200,000 children come before the juvenile courts each year.> 75,000 illegit- 
imate births are reported each year, and in nearly all of these cases special 
social care is imperative for both mother and child. Many cases of extreme 
neglect of children in their homes, of feeble-mindedness in parents and 
children are still unable to be cared for in private institutions. Public poor 
houses, condemned by all standards as unsuitable for such children, are still 


used in some localities, and this use has spread during the depression.® 

The provisions of the Social Security Act relating to aid to the family 
involve two problems from the Catholic standpoint: that of intervention 
of the State in the family, and that of public charity. These two elements 
come into play in each of the three titles, so it will be necessary to examine 
the attitude of Catholic social philosophy to these issues. 


INTERVENTION OF THE STATE IN THE FAMILY 


Catholic thinkers of all times have considered as one of the fundamental 
pe of a sane moral philosophy that the rights of the family take 
precedence over the rights of any other natural society. “Since the 

domestic household is anterior both in idea and in fact to the 
Rights of gathering of men into a commonwealth, the former must neces- 
the Family sarily have rights and duties which are prior to those of the 
latter and which rest more immediately on nature.”7 But just 
because of this, its fundamental nature, the family is not a perfect society 


3. Ibid., p. 36. 

4. Social Security in America. The factual background of the Social Security Act 
as summarized from the staff reports of the Committee on Economic Security and 
published for the Committee on Economic Security by the Social Security Board 
(Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 259-271. 

5. Ibid., p. 252. 

6. Ibid., p. 251. 

7. Litt. Encycl. Rerum Novarum, par. 10. 
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but forms part of a perfect natural society, the State. The rights of the 
State can never come into conflict with the duties of this primary cell in 
human society. Nevertheless, because the family forms part of a larger 
perfect society, it must subordinate itself in some matters to the demands 
of the more complete entity. In such subordination there can be no sur- 
render of the rights and duties of the family given it by the Author of all 
society for the proper fulfillment of its —. It is specifically in the 
field of the inter-related rights and duties of both societies to provide for 
the security and welfare of their members that the provisions of the Social 
Security Act must be examined. 


The direct rights of the State are concerned with the common good 
of the political society while the direct rights of the family are centered on 
the particular good of its members. It would be beyond the scope of the 
State to occupy itself with the good of individual members or individual 
families of the commonwealth, as individuals, but it may, and at times 
must, concern itself with their needs in as much as they are members of 
the social body. This is the line of demarcation between a Christian concept 
of the State and a socialistic concept. The réle of the State is by no means 
identical with the réle of the father of a family. The father must maintain 
and defend his children, the State must only defend its citizens.® 

It is only when the needs of the common good demand such action that 
the State may interfere in the economy of the individual families. This in- 
terference can have a manifold aspect. The State may control the economic 

liberty of the family by forbidding it to engage in pursuits 
State contrary to the family’s well-being. On this plea the State 
Interference may forbid mothers to work outside the family to the detri- 

ment of the health and education of their children;? it may 
forbid the work of children for moral and physical reasons; and it may 
determine the length of the working day to protect the health of laborers. 
The State may indirectly interfere in the economic regime of the family 
in protecting its rights against other subordinate societies in the State. 
An example of this is the safeguarding of the rights of the family against 
the encroachments of industrial organizations. Finally the State may and 
often must come to the aid of the family in a positive way, either by means 
of subsidies or by legislation favoring the family. This last type of inter- 
vention is exemplified by the Social Security Act’s provisions for aid to the 
family. 

Such help presupposes that in a considerable number of families the 
resources of the private units are not sufficient. The presumption is always 
in favor of the family’s ability to take care of itself, and so it rests with 


8. Monetti, Giulio, S. J., La questione sociale, corso accademico di soctologia par- 
ticolare ed applicata (2a ed.), (Alba, Scuola Tipografica Editrice, 1921), p. 231. 

“Potestas autem civilis per se ordinatur ad gubernationem politicam, ut ex superi- 
oribus constat, et ideo, per se non dirigit oeconomicum regimen nisi in his quae redun- 
dant in commune bonum civitatis, et iliud possunt impedire aut promovere: reliqua 
enim quae ad privatam familiam spectant, non per leges civiles sed per uniuscujusque 
patrisfamilias prudentiam ordinantur” (Suarez, De Legibus, Lib. III, c. xi, n. 8). 

9. Ketteler, W. E., Le basi della politica sociale (Roma, Luigi Buffetti, 1921), 
p. 300. 
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the protagonists of this legislation to prove the necessity of their action.!° 
The mere fact that such help would be useful does not suffice; there must 
always be question of the attainment of an end that is morally necessary 
for the common good. The limits of this necessity are often hard to 
trace exactly in practice. There must be question of a good without which 
the existence of the community would be compromised, and which cannot 
be attained by the individual families without the direction and help of a 
higher and more powerful institution." 


PuBLIC CHARITY 
TRADITIONALLY THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


The second problem is the Catholic attitude towards public charity. In 
this matter, as in all related questions of social economy, Catholics support 
the position that, in as far as it is feasible and effective, such measures 
should always be left to private institutions. Doctor Kerby thinks that this 
is merely a “principle of political democracy. It is not distinctively Catholic 
nor can it be. It is probable, however, that emphasis upon the principle is 
more marked in Catholic than in other circles.”’!2 

Private institutions for the care of the poor are more apt to be motivated 
by religious ideals, and historically the attitude of Catholic teaching has 
always been that care of the poor is a religious act. Either it was considered 
as a demonstration of one’s gratitude to God for the material blessings He 
had conferred upon one, or the superfluous goods themselves were judged 
to belong in justice to the poor, the present possessor being the steward of 
these goods.!3 This concept of charity to the poor shines out in the whole 
Christian philosophy. 


THE CARE OF THE POOR IN MODERN TIMES 


It is clear that the problem of caring for the poor has undergone con- 
siderable change in modern economic society. The elaborate poor-relief 
system under ecclesiastical jurisdiction has long since been dissolved and 
its resources confiscated. The system of mutual assistance worked out by the 
guild has either been outlawed by an antagonistic civil society or allowed 
to fall into decay. Modern industrial society has bred a vast army of 
propertyless, a condition unknown in the Middle Ages. The feudal lord 
of those centuries acknowledged an obligation towards the t in his 
domain; today the poor are disowned by those who have exploited them. 


10. Haas, F. J., Man and Society (Century, New York, 1930), p. 151. 

11. Antoine, Ch., S. J., Cours d’économie sociale (6° éd., Alcan, Paris, 1921), p. 86. 

12. Kerby, W. J., The Social Mission of Charity (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930), p. 120; cfr. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, par. 79 (paragraphs accord- 
ing to Nell-Breuning’s Reorganization of Social Economy); Taparelli, L., Saggio teo- 
retico di dritto naturale (4a ed., Civilta Cattolica, Roma, 1928), vol. I, pp. 561, 562, 
par. 727, 728. 

13. Cfr. S. Basilius Magnus, Homilia in Destruam horrea mea, P. G., xxxi, col. 278, 
par. 7; and St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ila, Iae, q. 32, a. 5, ad 2um: “... bona tem- 
poralia, quae homini divinitus conferuntur, ejus quidem sunt quantum ad proprie- 
tatem; sed quantum ad usum non solum debent esse ejus, sed etiam aliorum, qui ex 
eis sustentari possunt ex eo quod ei superfluit.” 
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Added to this is the fact that the Church can no longer appeal to all the 
members of modern society, by virtue of the common faith they profess, to 
accept this duty of charity. The only foundation on which a modern uni- 
fied and effective program of care for these unfortunates can be built seems 
to be the State. 


A possible alternative to the State’s assumption of this réle of caring for 
the ak, the orphaned, and the widowed, might have been the modern labor 
union, since it has a principle of unity in the similarity of occupation and 

social condition. Unfortunately labor unions can carry this burden 
Labor _ only in proportion to the ability of their members to pay the added 
Unions assessments in insurance premiums against such adversities. Highly- 

paid and well-employed skilled laborers can pay for this added 
protection; those whose wages are just above the subsistence level cannot. 
A os on such lines, enabling workers to guarantee help to one another 
and to the families of the union’s members would have been more in line 
with Catholic social philosophy, as put into practice by the medieval guilds. 
It was generally tani of their constitutions that provision be made for sick 
and impoverished members of the guild, and for the care of their widows 
and orphans.!4 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PUBLIC CHARITY 


Since appeal must be made to public charity, what are the grounds 
on which it must be based? Before the religious break-up of the sixteenth 
century supernatural motives and reasons prompted help for 

Natural the needy; today natural motives must rule the social policy 


Motives of of the State. Society is finally confessing that much of the 
the State misery of the poor is attributable to the economic regime it has 
permitted to rule the social life of the last century. Men are 
losing the prejudice, fostered by the Calvinistic philosophy of life, that 
poverty is at root the fault of the individual. Human beings are not equally 
endowed with natural gifts, and the re among unequals naturally 
causes an uneven distribution of the rewards. The State, aeel of protecting 
the weak, has let conditions go from bad to worse until the very existence 
of the State is threatened by the unprecedented poverty of many of its 
citizens. If the State wishes to escape social anarchy it must fulfill its obli- 
gations of protecting and helping its members.15 
In the last century there were some who denied the State the right to 
aid these unfortunates. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) maintained that law- 
enforced charity is inconsistent with justice. According to him, taxing one 
class for the benefit of another does not come within the functions of the 
State. A class that cannot support itself should be cleared away by that 
“natural process of elimination by which society continually purifies itself.” 
Such a brutal concept of the function of the State should be contrasted with 
the Christian consideration of the relation of the State to its poor. 


14. Burton, Edwin, “Guilds,” in: Cath. Encyc., vol. 7, p. 67. 

15. Pesch, Heinrich, Lehrbuch der Nazionaloekonomie, Bd. I, pp. 185, 186. 

16. Ferretti, Augusto, L’officio morale della beneficenza, studio critico sull’opera 
di Erbarto Spencer Civilta Cattolica (Roma, 1907), pp. 46, 50. 
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“...if a family finds itself in great difficulty, utterly friendless, and 
without prospect of help, it is right that extreme necessity be met by public 
aid; for each family is a part of the commonwealth.”!7 And more special 
related to the matter of this chapter, namely, that of aid to mothers, Pius 
XI wrote: 


If, however, for this yp apa (the care of the family) private resources do 
not suffice, it is the duty of the public authority to supply for the insufficient forces 
of individual effort, particularly in a matter which is of such importance to the 
commonweal, touching as it does the maintenance of the family and married 
people. ...If even the mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, is 
compelled to go forth to seek a living by her own labor; if she, too, in the 
ordinary or even extraordinary labors of childbirth, is deprived of proper food, 
medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, it is patent to all to what 
extent married people may lose heart,... indeed it is obvious how great a peril 
can arise to public security and to the welfare and very life of civil society itself... . 

Wherefore those having the care of the State and of the public good cannot 
neglect the needs of married people and their families, without bringing great harm 
upon the State and on the common welfare. Hence in making the laws and in 
disposing of public funds, they must do their utmost to relieve the needs of the poor, 
considering such a task one of the most important of their administrative duties.18 


Just as the relations between individual citizens cannot be regulated 
solely by the laws of justice,!9 so the relations between the State and its 
members are not to be adjusted solely according to this strictest norm. The 
State may interpret the obligation arising from the natural law, that the 
members of the State have towards one another in charity. The positive law 
thus enacted, supposing, of course, that it is just and demanded by the needs 
of the common good, shifts the duty of the contributor of the needed help 


from the realm of charity to that of legal justice; and changes the right of 
the recipient from a right in charity to a right in distributive justice. This 
legislation, clarifying one’s rights and duties, may be due to a more profound 
study of the question of the relations of citizens to one another, or to a 
clearer insight into the nature of man and his legitimate demands, or to 
political, social, or economic changes that establish a right that had up to 
that time been but implicitly recognized. 


Besides this duty of helping its members, the State has the duty of pro- 
tecting all rights. And “when there is question of protecting the rights of 
individuals, the poor and the helpless have a claim of special consideration. 
The richer population have many ways of protecting themselves, and stand 


17. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, pat. 11. 

18. Litt. Encyc. Casti Connubii (Paulist Press ed.), p. 45. 

19. S. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, Lib. III, c. 130: “Non autem sufficit pacem 
et concordiam inter homines per justitiam praecepta conservari, nisi ulterius inter eos 
fundetur dilectio. Per justitiam sufficienter hominibus providetur, ut unus alteri non 
inferat impedimentum: non autem ad hoc, quod uni ab aliis inferatur auxilium in 
his quibus indiget. Quia forte aliquis indiget auxilia alterius in his in quibus nullus 
ei tenetur per justitiae debitum; aut si forte aliquis ei tenetur, non reddit. Oportuit, 
igitur ad hoc, quod se invicem homines adjuvarent, etiam praeceptum mutuae dilec- 
tionis hominibus superinduci, per quam unus alio auxilium ferat, etiam in his in 
quibus ei non tenetur secundum justitiae debitum.” 

20. Verdier, Cardinal, Problémes sociaux, résponses chrétienes, Libraire Plon, 
(Paris, 1939), p. 161. 
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less in need of help from the State; those who are badly off have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the as- 
sistance of the State.”2! In the matter of aid to the family that is in need, 

there is little question of commutative justice, provided that 
What Degree the family has not been reduced to that state by violations of 
of Justice? its rights in commutative justice. There may be, and gen- 

erally are, other rights in social equity, legal and distributive 
justice. Social equity demands that rights and duties be not interpreted 
strictly according to the wording of positive law when this would defeat 
the purpose of natural justice.2? Legal justice binds both those in authority 
and the subjects of the State to perform their respective duties or to omit 
certain actions by reason of the common good. As a rule it obliges only after 
these actions or omissions have been promulgated by a positive law. Distribu- 
tive justice binds primarily the public authority to a just distribution of the 
benefits and burdens of the community, since all members of the com- 
munity have either a right or a duty in regard to these.23 Even before the 
promulgation of a positive law, the family as a unit of the State has a right 
to share in the benefits that are at the disposal of the State.24 


The policy of State support of the poor is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. It weakens the spirit of true charity among all classes. Inevitably 
it is more mechanical and less sympathetic, more wasteful in its administra- 
tion of funds and open to abuses by the less scrupulous. 


JUDGMENT 


The first consideration in forming a judgment of the measures for 
aid to the family enacted by the Social Security Act must be an inquiry into 
their needfulness. That the modern family is in trying straits is evidenced 

by the number of pleas on its behalf by all the Popes of this 
Are century. The first solemn letter of the present Father of Christen- 
Families dom, full as it is of the anguish caused by another European 
in Need? conflict, repeated this truth. “The stress of our times as well 

external as internal, material and spiritual alike, and the manifold 
errors with their countless repercussions are tasted by none so bitterly as by 
that noble little cell, the family.”25 Many countries have long since under- 
taken to implement by law national programs of subsidies to needy families, 


21. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 299. 

22. ‘‘...equity...consists of the principles of natural justice so far as they are 
used to explain or correct a positive human law if this is not in harmony with the 
former” (Cathrein, V., “Law,” in Cath. Encyc., vol. 9, p. 56). 

23. ‘...Sicut pars et totum quodammodo sunt idem, ita id quod est totius, quo- 
dammodo est partis; et ita cum ex bonis communibus aliquid in singulos distribuitur, 
quilibet aliquo modo recipit quod suum est” (S. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ua, Hae, 
q. 61, a. 1, ad 2um.). : 

24. “The family living in civil society, has a right to distributive justice. Teves. 
duties, tariffs, grants in aid, cost of living allowances and disability 1cusions ought 
to be established not on behalf of single individuals, but on behalf of the family” 
(International Union of Social Studies, A Code of Social Princples, The Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford, 1937, par. 32). : 

25. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus (English Translation, Vatican Polyglot Press), 
p. 19. 
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either in the form of outright family allowances graded to the size of the 
family, or survivors’ and orphans’ subsidies. Nor is the American family 
an exception to this general state of things. 

The Children’s Bureau found that the infant mortality rate in eight cities 
was nearly twice as high in families whose mothers were employed away 
from their homes as in families whose mothers were not so employed.?6 
It was not without reason that Pius XII in his Letter to the American 
Hierarchy on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first diocese in the United States, numbered neglect 
of the poor and the break-up of the family among the evils especially to be 
combated.?7 


The array of figures given in the first part of this chapter leaves little 
doubt that there is need of a national program of aid to widowed mothers. 
The need of increased State intervention for the protection of public health 
is scarcely less evident. While there is still much opposition in the medical 
profession to “state medicine,” many are beginning to see that traditional 
private initiative and practice are imadequate.?® Catholics concur in this 
conclusion. 


...an examination of the private efforts that are being made to meet the 
problem of sickness among the weaker economic classes, shows that private 
initiative is inadequate. Under existing methods the rights of the poor are often 
disregarded and, in addition, community rights are in constant jeopardy. In a 
word, private initiative has failed. Hence, state action...is imperative.29 


Twenty years ago the American hierarchy voiced the necessity and the 
benefit of such a public health program. 


The establishment and maintenance of municipal health inspection in all 
schools, public and private, is now pretty generally recognized as of great importance 
and benefit. Municipal clinics where the poorer classes could obtain the ad- 
vantage of medical treatment by specialists at a reasonable cost would likewise 
seem to have become a necessity. A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and 
suffering exists among the poor and lower middle classes, because they cannot 
afford the advantages of any other treatment except that provided by the general 
practitioner.30 


Granting the necessity of this aid to the family, what is to be the specific 
judgment of the three titles of the Social Security Act that propose to 
relieve the need? The first of these is the grant of the so-called ‘mothers’ 

pension,” that orphaned or semi-orphaned children need not be 
“Mothers’ placed in an institution but can be cared for in a home of a 
Pension” near relative. It is a recognized social principle that the death 
of one or both parents makes the child of the very poor a ward 


26. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 142, p. 133. 

27. Litt. Encyc. Sertum Laetitiae (English Translation, Act. Ap. Sedis), vol. 31, 
no. 15 (Nov. 25, 1939). p- 650. : 

28. Murray, Raymond, Introductory Sociology, F. S. Crofts and Co. (New York, 
1935), p. 349. ' 

29. Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 231. ; 

30. Bishops’ Program Fa Social Reconstruction (1919), under “Social Insurance.” 
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of the community: Few laws force the obligation of the support of the 
child on more distant relatives than the surviving parent or grandparents. 
Natural sympathy moves the members of the community to accept the duty 
of caring for such an unfortunate child at the public expense.3! Preferably 
such children are cared for in a home, the natural surrounding for a child.32 
If the mother is still living it is her natural duty and right to rear her child. 
In case the child has lost its mother, this law extends the financial aid 
for the = of the child to any other relative up to and including an 
aunt or uncle. It is wise to draw the line at this point to prevent the os 
sibility of abuses by persons who might offer to care for orphans more from 
motives of greed than of genuine love for unfortunate children. In some 
instances, however, this restriction may deprive the child of the opportunity 
of being adopted into a good family that could provide a worthy home if 
gtanted this added help. 

As the law will generally operate, however, it will be the widowed 
mother who will thus be able to continue the care and support of her 
fatherless family. Any piece of legislation that recognizes a mother’s right 

and duty to educate her children cannot but find favor in 
Importance Catholic eyes. The virtues a child acquires in a well-conducted 
of the Home home cannot be learned in any other institution. The sense 

of responsibility towards the home, which is the basis of social 
responsibility later on, is learned in the family circle.33 The child receives 
more education in the broad but truest sense of the word in the first five 
years of its life by the unconscious imitation of other members of the 
family than in the next fifteen years. The implanting of ideals, of sentiments 
and habits of justice, of fair play and of loyalty is not accomplished in the 
formal educational school system that has for its principal aim the training of 
the intellect. It is significant that a nation that wishes to eradicate all 
remnants of traditional morality, such as the Union of the Socialist Soviet 
Republics, should wish to remove children from the background of the 
family as soon as possible. 

The method of giving these mothers an outright pension is psychologically 
better than any system of poor relief, for it preserves the self-respect of the 
mother. She may justly look upon the pension as payment for a service she 
is performing for society. It cannot be doubted that society benefits from 
this plan, both in the removal of these women from industry and in the 
lower rate of child delinquency that follows the establishment of this rela- 
tively normal way of caring for society's dependents.34 

On the same grounds of benefiting the community, the appropriations 
for Child Welfare Services are in conformity with distributive justice. 


31. McKenna, Charles F., “Orphans and Orphanages,” in Cath. Encyc., vol. 11, 
» See. 
P 32. Beck, T. J., “The Care of the Poor by the Church,” in Cath. Encyc., vol. 12, 
p. 240. 

33. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 386. 

34, “Juvenile delinquency, which is disproportionately high among children of 
broken homes, is found to be practically negligible among children whose mothers 
receive a state pension” (Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 250). 
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Vigilance will have to be exercised over the public welfare agencies 
Moral to insure that this care of neglected children in danger of becoming 
Care delinquent does not result in a moral training that is entirely non- 
Also __ religious. Catholic principles are very definite on what constitutes 

an effective moral training of children. At least those children who 
are of Catholic parentage must be given a training in conformity with the 
principles of their Faith. 

The maternal and child health services can also be considered a legitimate 
exercise of intervention and protection on the part of the State. Though care 
of the sick is more ideally connected with a religious organization that has 
consecrated itself to this labor of love than with a bureaucratic system of 
State medicine, still because of the impossibility of the ideal one may be 
content with a substitute. The Church may glory in the fact that it was she 
who implanted this love for the sick in the Christian tradition of Europe, 
the tradition that has lingered on in the diluted Christianity of modern 
philanthropy.3> 

Here, too, there is one great danger to be guarded against. Maternal 
and child health services must not provide an opening for birth control 
propaganda among the agent The danger is by no means light, considering 
the pagan concept of life entertained by many social workers.3¢ 

In concluding this part, one may approve the group of titles of the Social 
Security Act which administer aid to the family. “No one of good will and 
vision will think of refusing the State, in the exceptional conditions of the 
world of today, correspondingly wider and exceptional rights to meet 
the popular needs.”37 But it must ever be the hope of all who have the 
best interests of the community at heart, that these exceptional conditions 
will not become permanent, but will soon give way to normal conditions 
in which the family will be able of itself to procure these necessaries. 


ParT II 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


It must be remarked from the first that unemployment compensation is 
not and is not intended to be unemployment insurance in the strict sense of 
the word. It does not insure a worker against unemployment but is meant to 
be a help to tide him over the financial difficulties caused by short periods 
of unemployment. It is but the first line of defense in the workers’ battle 
against poverty, the preparatory substructure in his building of economic 
security. 

Unemployment compensation must be distinguished from unemployment 
allowances, such as the English dole system and the relief grants in the 
United States. These are methods adopted by governments to give outright, 


35. Spalding, Henry S., Chapters in Social History, D. C. Heath and Company 
(New York, 1925), p. 76. 

36. A Statement on the Present Crisis, by the Bishops of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference (Washington, N.C. W.C., 1933), 


p. 13. 
37. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus, p. 19. 
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publicly financed help to unemployed citizens for whom 
Compensation work cannot be found. Neither is unemployment com- 
Akin to pensation the same as public works programs. These are 
Insurance attempts on the part of the State to absorb some of the un- 

employed labor by using it on building projects financed 
by the national government. Unemployment compensation is a device anal- 
ogous to insurance, that provides the involuntarily unemployed a small steady 
income for a limited period. It differs from the concept of insurance in 
the fact that it does not offer complete protection of the wage-earner’s income, 
because it cannot maintain benefits equal to normal wages in amount and 
duration.3® 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is impossible to give exact figures on the number of unemployed in 
the United States prior to the enactment of the unemployment compensation 
laws. Estimates ranged from six million to fourteen million idle laborers. In 
the two years immediately preceding the enactment of this legislation the 
number of persons receiving emergency relief in the United States ranged 
from 9 to 15 per cent of the national population. Not that it is assumed 
that unemployment compensation will carry the immense burden of provision 
for all these unemployed and needy, but it will absorb much of the shock 
that otherwise shakes the economic structure from top to bottom. 

Up to 1932 all unemployment insurance plans in the United States 
were of a voluntary nature. Although the first plan sponsored by a labor 

union was established in 1831, less than 100,000 union 
Unemployment workers were insured against unemployment in 1934. The 
Insurance in American Federation of Labor had opposed unemploy- 
Labor Unions _ ment insurance legislation, not considering it an apt solu- 

tion of the problem of unemployment, but the prolonged 
depression made it reverse its position and give a direct endorsement of this 
form of insurance in its 1932 convention.39 

The process of enacting state laws was hampered by the threat of industry 
to move across the state borders into states which would not levy this tax on 
employers. Action by the Federal government was necessary to remove 
this unfair discrimination against the states that wanted to protect their 
workers. 


PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT REGARDING 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Social Security Act does not legislate a system of unemployment in- 
surance, but it forces the individual states to set up such measures or forfeit 
the tax levied by the Federal government on the industries within its 
boundaries. 

Since the Social Security Act does not set up the actual machinery of 


38. Social Security in America, p. 5. 
39. Douglas, Paul H., Social Security in the United States (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 2d ed., 1939), p. 17. 
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unemployment compensation but rather forces this on the several states, it 
will be necessary, before one can proceed to a judgment of this section of 
the Act, to give an outline of the provisions of one of the state laws. 

Benefits are to begin in New York State two years after the passage 

of the law. The same provision is mandatory on all state laws. 
Lawsof § The compensation for total unemployment is 50 per cent of 
New York wages up to a maximum of $15 a week and a minimum of $5 

a week. No provision is made in the law of this State for 
partial unemployment. 

Since the unemployment compensation legislation is not intended to help 
those already out of work, but those who are at present working and in 
danger of losing their opportunity to work in the future, a certain period of 
employment is fixed to qualify a worker to receive benefits. In the New 
York law it is 90 days employment within 12 months, or 130 days within 
24 months. The waiting period in this State is 3 weeks, before the un- 


employed worker can receive compensation. Compensation is to be paid 
for 16 weeks in a year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT — THE REWARD OF AN UNJuST ECONOMIC ORDER 


Some prevention or at least amelioration of the social plague of unem- 
ployment has been the plea of every Catholic social program of this century. 
Repeated admonitions have been given by the Sovereign Pontiffs that some- 
thing be done to stay this “dreadful scourge.”4° The words of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in so far as they are directed specifically to conditions in 
the United States, are well worth pondering. 


We deeply lament the lot of those —and their number in the United States 
is large— who though robust, capable, and willing, cannot have the work for 
which they are anxiously searching. 

—_ the wisdom of the governing powers, a far-seeing generosity on the 
part of employers, together with a speedy establishment of more favorable con- 
ditions, effect the realization of these reasonable hopes to the advantage of all.41 


The Bishops of the United States in each of their three pastoral letters 
on social reconstruction (1919, 1933 and 1940), called attention to the need 
and misery suffered by American workers because of unemployment.‘ 


40. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, pat. 74; Divini Redemptoris, par. 75; Casti 
Connubii (ed. cit.), p. 45; Nova Impendet; and Sertum Laetitiae (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis), vol. 31, p. 654. 

41. Epist. Encyc. Sertum Laetitiae, ibid., p. 654. 

42. “The problem of unemployment is with us always. Its solution requires 
the co-operation of many agencies, and the use of many methods; but the primary and 
indispensable instrument is a national system of labor exchanges, acting in harmony 
with State, municipal, and private employment bureaus” (Bishops’ Program of Social 
Reconstruction, under United States Employment Service). 

“Unemployment has been our greatest problem in the economic crisis. It has taken 
from the willing worker the means of earning a livelihood, deprived him of his pur- 
aes +o% and made him an object of charity” (A Statement on the Present 

risis, p. 15). 

“That there exists a serious problem from the standpoint of security for working- 

men, is clearly manifest from the present state of unemployment and the present —_ 


demands on government for public relief against dire poverty” (The Church an 
Social Order, par. 34). 
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There are few evils that can come upon a country to sap its strength and 
demoralize its population so great as the helpless despair brought on by this 
abnormal condition. Slavery, that forced a man to work for the benefit 

of his master, was infamous; but it is questionable whether 
Unemployment it was worse than this, that a man should beg for work 
Worse Than and be unable to obtain it.44 A progressive civilization 
Slavery that has learned to protect itself against the natural calami- 

ties by earthquake-proof houses and lightning rods should 
turn its forces of prevention and correction to the evils of the economic 
order.44 The recognition of the rights of all members of the social order will 
be the foundation on which this work of prevention and correction is to be 
built.45 The rights of the worker are not being recognized and satisfied so 
long as he “cannot make suitable provision through public or private insurance 
for... periods... of unemployment.”46 The world must be brought to “rec- 
ognize the right of every man to work honestly and to work under human 
conditions and to receive human wages which will allow him either to 
maintain his family in modest comfort and reasonable security, or give him 
the assurance that he can marry and found a home under these conditions.’’47 

Unemployment compensation seems, at least in theory, to be a belated 
recognition of these rights. In as far as it does not guarantee employment 
to every able-bodied worker, it may seem to be just another half-way 
measure.4® But it is far from certain that the State has the duty or the right 
to guarantee “work or maintenance.” Socialists base their plans for a re- 
organization of society on just such a principle. Forms of social insurance, 


on the contrary, by not going to such an extreme, have offered and will yet 
contribute much to a more truly just social order.49 


Even more than the actual financial security, they give a sense of freedom 
from the gnawing worry over financial matters that so dulls man’s spirit 


43. Bonomelli, Geremia, Problemi e questioni del giorno (Ludovico Felice Cogliati, 
Milano, 1892), p. 393. 

44, Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, ‘““Dopo quaranta anni dalla Enciclica ‘Rerum 
Novarum,’” in Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1931, p. 253. 

45. “Because economic society has not followed the moral laws of justice and 
charity, the principles of interdependence have been violated, and we have a 
unemployment with all its consequent hardships and misery. To withhold just and 
reasonable wages from the working-man has injured him directly and immediately, 
but it has also injured the common good and the interest of the very owners of 

roperty. Their factories, their commercial establishments, and their equipment have 
requently stood idle as a result. Unless working-men as a class have sufficient income 
to purchase their share of the goods which our economic system is capable of pro- 
ducing, the markets will automatically be closed to the sale —_ and idle factories 
and unemployment are the disastrous result” (The Church and Social Order, par. 47). 

46. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 52. 

47. McNicholas, Archbishop John T., ““The Apostolate of Pius XI in Social Action,” 
in A Christian Social Order in America (Washington, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1938), p. 10. ; ; es 

48. The Lundeen bill, introduced in Congress in 1934 and again in 1935, would 
have guaranteed employment or the equivalent in wages to every unemployed a 
above the age of eighteen years. It would have placed a burden of over ten billion 
dollars a year on the nation. 

49. Fallon, Valere, Principles of Social Economy (Benziger Brothers, New York, 
1933), p. 287; Brucculeri, A., I/ lavoro (Civilta Cattolica, Roma, 1938), p. 43. 
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for what should be his first care as a pilgrim returning to his fatherland. 
Not only does this ceaseless worry keep one’s mind from thoughts of his 
lasting home, but it prompts a host of positive crimes. Justice Stone, writing 
the decision of the majority of the Supreme Court, upholding the legality 
of the Alabama unemployment compensation law, stressed these moral dis- 
advantages of unemployment, with which every Catholic sociologist might 
well concur. 


... unemployment brings in its wake increase in vagrancy and crimes against 
property, reduction in the number of marriages, deterioration in family life, de- 
cline in birth rate, increase in illegitimate births, impairment of the health of 
the unemployed and their families. . . .50 


Modern industrial society weakens further those already weak, while the 
Christian ideal calls for a curbing of the strong and a strengthening of the 
weak. The law of this society is competition. The natural effect of compe- 
tition, where there is not a just distribution of the fruits of industry, is 
overproduction, stagnation, and unemployment. Any measure that tends to 
stabilize employment or to make industrialists compensate for lack of em- 
ployment is at least a step, be it ever so small, in the right direction.>! 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
A Just INTERVENTION OF THE STATE 


“Whenever the general interest or any particular class suffers, or is 
threatened with evils which can in no other way be met, the public authority 
must step in to meet them.”>2 


These three conditions are the rule according to which a Catholic must 
judge the lawfulness and the duty of the State to intervene in the economic 
relations of its subjects. Was unemployment threatening the general interest 

in the United States, or, was there a particular class threatened 
Conditions with the dire effects of unemployment? The social history 
Permitting of the nation during the 15 years preceding the passage of 
Intervention the law leaves no doubt that these first two conditions were 

all too clearly fulfilled. In the most prosperous months of 
that decade and a half, there was an army of workers suffering the effects 
of lack of work, and those who were fortunate enough to have work were 
haunted by the fear of what would happen if they were told that they were 
no longer needed. An uncontrolled and, to all appearances, uncontrollable 
economic system had made this abnormal phenomenon the order of the day. 


Was there no other way to meet the evil, short of the invocation of 
the coercive power of the national government? If at all possible the Catholic 
ideal is a voluntary insurance policy or savings account paid for by the one 
who benefits by it out of his personal salary. Next in favor to the ideal is a 


50. Lucey, Lawrence, “States Insure Millions against Unemployment,” in America 
(America Press, New York, Oct. 30, 1937), vol. 58, p. 80. 

51. Kerby, W. J., op. cit., p. 37; Belliot, Alberic, Manuel de Sociologie Catholique 
(Lethielleux, Paris, 1911), p. 504. 

52. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 28. 
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system of insurance based on the methods used in the medieval guilds or the 
modern trade union insurance plans. Leo XIII appealed to workmen’s asso- 
ciations to “try to arrange for a continuous supply of work at all times and 
seasons and to create a fund from which the members may be helped in their 
necessities. . . .”>3 Even this second choice is hard to put into practice in the 
modern industrial world. The guilds were not confronted with unemploy- 
ment on the scale that modern industrial methods have bred in the modern 
industrial state. The mutual insurance of the trade unions works well in 
some technical trades where unemployment is relatively low and wages very 
high, but attempts to make it work out for the low-paid factory worker have 
failed.54 Granting that the reasons for their inability to function are rooted 
in the economic system that has sprung up since the industrial revolution, 
still until such time as that system gives way to one more reasonable and 
just, some palliative is necessary.>> 

It is probable that even were the salaries of wage-earners to be raised 
sufficiently to permit them to save or to invest in some sort of voluntary 
insurance, this would not be done unless under coercion of the civil authority. 
The majority of today’s wage-earners have been accustomed throughout their 
working life to live but from one pay day to the next, so that the virtue of 
foresight has become atrophied.*° 

The Social Security Act is within the bounds of a sane social philosophy 
in not making its unemployment compensation tantamount to the insurance 
of employment by the State. It is true that His Holiness, Pope Pius XI wrote, 


“The State must take every measure necessary to supply employment, par- 
ticularly for the heads of families and the young.”>? But it is not to be 
inferred from this that such is the normal duty of the State, or that the State 
is ever obliged to this in strict justice. In fact the Holy Father continues, 


53. Rerum Novarum, par. 43. 

54. “It is not seriously argued that wage-earners can by themselves devise a 
workable system of unemployment insurance. Their resources are too small and their 
opportunity to invest safely is too restricted.... Benefits from trade-union funds, or 
from joint employer-employee projects are too uncertain, and at best their coverage 
is small. Nor is it likely that one of the commercial insurance companies, or even a 
roup of them, would be able, granted that they were willing, to carry policies of this 

ind, with a premium that the wage-earner could afford to pay. From whatever angle 
we look at the problem, state intervention seems inevitable. We have here one of those 
situations in which the individual, no matter how sober and industrious he may be, 
is unable by his own efforts to secure a protection that he needs. The state, therefore, 
not only may, but should, use its authority to help him” (P. L. Blakely, S. J., America, 
Feb. 15, 1936, p. 451). 

55. Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, under “Social Insurance”; Haas, 
F, J., op. cit., p. 244; De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 329 ff.; Marconcini, F., op. cit., 
p. 606; Olgiati, F., La questione sociale (3d ed. Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1920), 
p. 270, 271; Belliot, A., op. cit., p. 503; Vermeersch, A., Manuel social, La legislation 
et les oeuvres en Belgique (Imprimerie des trois rois, Louvain, 1900), p. 70; Fallon, 
V., op. cit., p. 286; Ryan, J. A., Distributive Justice, p. 416; Kerby, W. J., op. cit., 

. 67; Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 721; Vito, Fr., art. “La ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ e i pro- 
Fiemi della Economia Moderna,” in Riv. Inter. di Scienze Sociali e discipline ausiliarie 
(Univ. del Sacro Cuore, Milano), vol. 39, p. 339. 

56. Antoine, Ch., op. cit., p. 727. 

57. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 75. 
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“To achieve this end, demanded by the pressing needs of the 
Abnormal common welfare, the wealthy classes must be induced to assume 
Crises those burdens without which human society cannot be saved, nor 

can they themselves remain secure.”5® In an abnormal crisis 
measures may have to be adopted for the common welfare that are not within 
the normal scope of government. Then the State is not looking after the 
individual in as far as he is a worker but in as far as he is a citizen and 
entitled to a share in the common good of the State. It is perfectly legitimate 
at all times for the State to compel employers to remove hindrances that 
shut off numbers of workers from earning a living. Here is a violation of 
strict justice which it is the duty of the supreme authority to correct. ‘‘... The 
duty of the State will not be rooted in a claim which those who are seeking 
work have on the State, but on the impersonal right of society to not suffer 
unjust damage from the misery of those who are looking for work.’59 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ADMINISTRATION 


Just as the ideal insurance plan in a rational social economy is a voluntary 
mutual plan operated by the workers, so the best compulsory plan would be 
one controlled and administered by the trade or the profession. This is but a 
corollary of the sound political principle that the State is to direct and con- 
trol the private societies within the civil society but is not to absorb them. 
Leo XIII insisted on this. ‘The limits must be determined by the nature 
of the occasion which calls for the law’s interference — the Psy: po being 
this, that the law must not undertake more, nor go further, than is required 
for the remedy of the evil or the removal of the danger.” And Pius XI 
confirmed this principle more explicitly. 


Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to the com- 
munity at large what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, so too it is an 
injustice, a grave evil, and a disturbance of right order for a larger and higher 
organization to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies. This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full truth today. Of its very nature 
the true aim of all social activity should be to help individual members of the 
social body, but never to destroy or absorb them. The State should leave to these 
smaller groups the settlement of business of minor importance. It will thus carry 
out with greater freedom and success the tasks belonging to it, because it alone 
can effectively accomplish them, directing, watching, stimulating, and restraining, 
as circumstances suggest or necessity demands.61 


And again this principle was repeated by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, now 
gloriously reigning. 


It is the noble prerogative and function of the State to control, aid, and 
direct the private and individual activities of national life that they converge 
harmoniously towards the common good....If in fact the State lays claim to 


58. Ibid. 

59. Marconcini, F., op. cit., p. 48; also De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 338; Pottier, 
Antoine, La morale catholique et les questions sociales d’aujourd’hui, broch. I (Charle- 
roy, Secretariat des Oeuvres Sociales, 1920), pp. 44-51; Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 244. 

60. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 29. 

61. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, par. 79, 80. 
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and directs private enterprises, these, ruled as they are by delicate and complex 
internal principles which guarantee and assure the realization of their special 
aims, may be damaged to the detriment of the public good, by being wrenched 
from their natural surroundings, that is, from responsible private action.62 


Leo XIII + groaned mentioned as one of the purposes of a labor union, 

the creation of a reserve fund for the needs of the union members. Forty 

years later Pius XI could praise the work of these “. . . institu- 

Compulsory tions, by which workmen, craftsmen, husbandmen, wage- 

Insurance earners of every class could give and receive mutual assistance 

and support.”4 Although there is no mention of the ad- 

ministration of compulsory insurance by these groups of workers and em- 
ployers, the deduction seems easy and reasonable. 

Such deduction was in fact made by the framers of the Code of Social 

Principles under the direction of the International Union of Social Studies. 


There is also a tendency for social insurance to become legalized. It must 
necessarily be made general and is preferably carried on by industrial insurance 
societies, i.e., societies supported and directed jointly by the masters and the 
men in each industry, under the control and with the support of the public 
authority (Par. 137). 


The French social reformers fought for this in the early part of the 
present century.® The State’s substituting itself for the individual, adminis- 
tering his reserve funds, distributing his benefits seemed to smack too much 
of State socialism.% 

At the same time the fund must necessarily be guaranteed by the solvency 
of the State itself. The savings of the poor are a sacred thing and cannot 
be left to the chance bankruptcy of the professional unions. And guarantee 
by the State means dependence on and at least indirect administration by 
the State.? Of late the necessity of the State’s guarantee has become more 
and more evident with the collapse of so many banks and mutual insurance 
societies.°8 

The Social Security Act has to its advantage that the reserve is broken 
up according to the territorial divisions of the nation, but it is open to 
criticism on the score that no attempt was made to put it into the hands of 
the professional unions. It may be argued that in modern industrial life a 
worker may easily change from one trade to another many times in his work- 
ing life. Since most manufacturing is done by elaborate machinery, the 
learning of a trade is today but the learning how to operate a machine. This 
is true in all the lower paid trades, where insurance is most in demand. 


62. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus, p. 18. 

63. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 43. 

64. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, pat. 24. ; 

65. See the program outlined by the Count de Mun, cfr. Veggian, T., op. cit., 
p. 436. It was pleaded before the French Chamber of Deputies in 1905 by M. H. 
de Gailhard-Bancel, cfr. Les retraites ouvrieres, l’assistance aux viellards et aux infirmes 
(Chevalier et Riviers, Paris, 1906), pp. 33, 160, 293, 295. Since this refers more ex- 
plicitly to the administration of old age annuities it will be referred to more particu- 
larly in the following chapter. 

66. Antoine, Ch., op. cit., pp. 87, 728. 

67. Vermeersch, A., Manuel Social, cit. supra, pp. 69, 70. 

68. Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, art. cit., in Vita e Pensiero, 1931, p. 256. 
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There may be, it is true, employer reserve funds for the single factories, 
or industry reserve funds for the factories of a single industry within the 
territorial bounds, but these have proved unsatisfactory both in theory and 

practice. In theory they can be used against the legitimate 
Employer organization of labor, and in practice they run the danger 
Reserve Funds of bankruptcy in the weaker industries because of the varia- 

tion in employment in the different industries. The state- 
wide pool, though it shares the burden of unemployment among all the in- 
dustries, still, in doing so, penalizes the workers who are regularly employed 
and the employers who keep their plants running regularly. The only solu- 
tion would be a subsidy of the State to the unemployed in the less regular 
industries, which, in turn, would amount to a pooling of the risks by the 
community, for the community is made up of the other employers and em- 
ployed. Since the burden cannot be borne within the less favored trades 
and employments, the state-wide pool seems but a broadening of the social 
responsibility of the worker from the circle of the workers of his specific 
trade or industry to the larger circle of the workers of all trades of the 
territorial division in which he lives.6? 


THE MoRAL GROUNDS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


By whom, according to a Catholic appraisement of social and economic 
relations, must the cost of this compensation be paid? Is there some one 
group of persons in the economic structure of the nation who can be desig- 
nated as the cause of this condition and so in justice be forced to com- 
pensate for it? Does the worker have a right to such compensation in 
strict commutative justice, in social equity, or merely in charity? j 


Fundamentally, unemployment compensation is an integral part of a 

minimum just family wage.” The worker has the right to such a wage and 

therefore to some mode of compensation for the time he 

Compensation is involuntarily out of work, in strict (commutative) justice 

Is Part of a if the economic conditions of the industry will at all permit 

Just Wage it. If this is impossible without the bankruptcy of the in- 

dustry, he has the right in social justice that such changes 

be made in the industry and in the national economic structure that will 
render this obligation possible.7! 


Since unemployment compensation is part of a just salary, the contribu- 
tions to make it possible must be levied exclusively on industry. Nor can 
an industry be excused from its obligation of making some sort of compen- 


69. “Security of the working-men therefore as against unemployment... must be 
frankly accepted as a social responsibility of industry jointly with society. The distribu- 
tion of the burden justly between the various groups must be determined first through 
mutual council and honest agreement between the employers and the employees and 
secondly through the regulation of the government acting in its sovereign capacity as 
promoter of the common good” (The Church and Social Order, par. 35). 

70. Brucculeri, A., I] giusto salario, p. 43; De Schepper, G., op. cit., pp. 325, 332. 

71. Nell-Bruening, Oswald von, Reorganization of Social Economy TBcuce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1936), pp. 177-179; Brucculeri, A., La giustizia sociale, 
p. 29; Messner, Joh., art. “Soziale Gerechtigkeit,” in: Staatslexikon, Bd. 4, col. 1669- 
1670. 
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sation as soon as the accumulated reserve is exhausted. The obligation of 
giving some security to the worker is not commensurate with the minimum 
requirements demanded by law. The wage contract is of its very nature 
a contract of the exclusion of risks in so far as it is on this ground that 
the laborer renounces the right that would be otherwise his, of sharing in 
the profits of the enterprise.’ Unemployment is one of the insecurities that 
must be provided against if the employer or industrialist in his turn wishes 
to justify his profits on the basis of the risk encountered by the capital he 
invests in the enterprise.’3 


This is the position taken by the Bishops of the United States. At first 
glance there seems a change of policy in that the statement issued in 1933 
asks that this form of insurance “be provided by the employer, the employee 

and the government.”’4 The program of 1919 stated that 
Who “no contribution should be exacted from any worker who is 
Contributes? not getting a higher wage than is required for the present 

needs of himself and his family.”7> It was not thought ad- 
visable or just to attempt to force unemployment insurance legislation in 
1933 when the country was in the depths of the worst economic depression 
of its history, when many industrialists would have been bankrupted by the 
added cost of this insurance. Envisioning better economic times, they could 
justly lay down the principle that the workers might be asked to convert 
part of their wages into this form of delayed wage that would be theirs 
when need arose. When a worker has a right to compensation in time of 
unemployment it is no longer true that his weekly salary is his only means 
of meeting the expenses of himself and his family. In such a case his wages 
may justly be decreased in proportion to the compensation he has a right to 
receive.’° The contribution he makes is a decrease in his wages. 

Whether or not industrialists actually can be said to cause unemployment 
by their indifference to the lot of the worker and their neglect to use any 
methods to stabilize their industrial concerns is very hard to judge. There are 
selfish employers just as there are selfish workers, and their methods but 
complicate the problem of assigning the guilt, for a conscientious employer 
is almost forced to adopt their methods lest the competition be all too 
unequal. 


72. M. A. Boissard, art. “Les exigences de la justice dans le contrat de salariat,” in 
Compte rendu: Semaines Sociales de France, 1907, p. 136. 

73. “The general theory on which the structure of modern business rests is that 
profits soni paid to those who assume necessary risks. So long as the profits are 
not disproportionately’ greater than risks assumed, this theory is sanctioned by jus- 
tice....In its report to the Senate (June 16, 1926, 69th Congress, Ist session, Senate 
document No. 126, p. 12) the Federal Trade Commission stated that the employed 

rsonnel of the United States receive 55 per cent of the annual dividend in the 
‘orm of wages, salaries, and other remuneration for work; and capital and enterprise 
receive the remaining 45 per cent in profits, rent and interest. Of this 45 per cent ap- 
proximately cael is received as payment for the assumption of risk” (Haas, F. J., 
op. cit., p. 245). 

. 74. 4A ns a on the Present Crisis (Washington, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1933), p. 16. 

75. Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction (Washington, N.C. W.C., 1919), 
under heading “Social Insurance.” 

76. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. 
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The unemployment compensation of the Social Security Act asks contri- 
butions from the employers alone. In this it cannot be said to have ex- 
ceeded the limits of justice. That some of the state laws demand an added 
contribution from the employee might also be justified, since the contributions 
are made with the understanding that longer periods of benefits are to be 
allowed in these states.77 

If the amounts contributed are just, no moral principles can be laid 
down as to the amount and duration of benefits. Certainly that State has 
not reached an ideal social constitution in which many of its citizens live 
from ten to twenty weeks in the year at a mere subsistence level.78 

It can be hoped, at least, that a beginning has been made on which ex- 
perience can build a better structure, yet not forgetting that unemployment 

compensation is a poor substitute for honest, regular labor. 
A Substitute In fact a social economy planned according to Catholic ideals 

has no place for permanent compulsory unemployment com- 
pensation. Useful and even praiseworthy as it may be in the exceptional con- 
ditions of today, it may not be regarded as a permanent foundation on which 
to build the workers’ security of tomorrow. 


Part III 
SECURITY IN OLD AGE 


In this third part there remain to be considered the provisions of the Social 
Security Act which promise economic security to a worker in his old age. 
The provisions are contained in the first two titles of the Act. The first title 
provides for grants to states for old age assistance ;79 the second title stipulates 
Federal old age and survivors’ insurance benefits.8° 

The first of these is an outright grant to needy aged and is not based on 
any contributions either of the worker or of the worker's employer; the 
second is a true insurance based on premiums contributed both by the worker 
and his employer; and is to be given as a right when the worker has reached 
the age of retirement, regardless of whether or not there is actual need. 
Because of this fundamental difference the two titles will be treated separately. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


Old age pensions are intended to aid the needy aged who have already 
passed the productive years of their lives, and so no longer are in a 
position to benefit from a plan of insurance against old age dependency. In 
modern industrial life the earning period of the average man’s life is limited 
to 45 years. During that time he must earn enough to support his family 


77. The labor unions supported the legislation for such contributions in two of the 
states in which such a measure was passed and also in two other states which do not 
ask these added contributions. Douglas, P. H., op. cit., p. 313. 

78. “Undoubtedly, the provisions for the unemployed will be insufficient for thou- 
sands upon thousands during any long period of unemployment....In view of all the 
circumstances, it cannot be shown that the federal contributions provided in the act 
for the unemployed... fall below the demands of practicable social justice’ (Ryan, 
J. A., Social Justice in the 1935 Congress, Washington, N. C. W. C., 1935, p. 5). 

79. The term “pensions” will be used throughout for this form of old age security. 

80. The term “annuities” will be used for old age insurance. 
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and educate his children, and in some way or other save or invest enough 
of his salary to insure the years from 65 to his death. 


EXTENT OF OLD AGE DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Old age dependency in the last fifty years is out of all proportion with 
that experienced by former generations. Many causes can be named for 
this phenomenon, such as the disappearance, to a great extent at least, of 

the former organization of the family as an independent economic 
Causes unit; the urbanization of the family unit in response to the call of 

the industrial cities, with the consequent surrender of its inde- 
pendence and strength, and its implicit reliance on the factory or industry 
for all its needs of the present and future, rather than upon its own re- 
sourcefulness. Added to these is the fact that past generations did not have 
so many dependent aged to care for, for the simple reason that many then 
died of diseases that are now preventable or curable. Of a sample group of 
1000 Americans in 1861, only 27 were 65 years of age or older. In 1900, 
41 out of a thousand were living after the age of 65, and in 1940 the num- 
ber will be 65 in every thousand.®! 

It is, of course, an exaggeration to say that a man is “old at forty,” but 
the fact remains that the man who loses his job after that age is at a com- 
plete disadvantage with the younger worker if he must then seek employ- 
ment in an entirely new industry. 


OLpD AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It was not till after the turn of the century that any serious interest 


was taken in the plight of the dependent aged of the United States. The 
common provision for their care up to that time had been the “poorhouse.” 
The administration of these refuges for the aged was anything but ideal. 
A series of investigations of conditions gave the first impetus to the move- 
ment for non-institutional care of these people. 

With the beginning of 1936 the movement for old age pensions among 
the states seems to have reached a standstill, with only 40 per cent of the 
——- covered by these laws. Racial prejudices kept the southern states 

rom passing laws that would have benefited Negroes, Mexicans, and In- 
dians. Some of the other states were still imbued with the idea that de- 
pendency in old age was the direct sanction of a lazy or criminal life, and 
that such pensions would do away with the much-prized virtues of thrift 
and self-reliance. 


THE PROVISIONS FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The Social Security Act is an attempt to equalize and co-ordinate the 
existing state legislation on old age pensions and at the same time exert pres- 
sure on the backward states to legislate pensions for the aged poor. The equali- 
zation results from the stipulation that the Federal treasury will reimburse 
the state treasuries for one half of all the money they pay in old age pen- 
sions up to the maximum of $40 a month. The legislation of the states is 


81. Duffus, R. L., “Old Age,” in the New York Times Magazine, December 17, 
1939. 
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co-ordinated because of the necessity that their legislation conform to pre- 
scribed standards before any assistance will be given by the Federal treasury. 
An indirect pressure is exerted on the states which have no old age pen- 
sions to institute them or forego their share of Federal funds to which they 
have contributed. 


CRITICISM 
THE CATHOLIC POSITION 


The general principles guiding help to the needy aged are much the same 
as those for the help of other groups of destitute, and so do not differ from 
those concerning aid to the family. No society can be considered morally 
tolerable in which one class lives in luxury to the utter disregard of others 
living in misery. It was Christianity that converted the conscience of society 
so that what before had been left to the philanthropy of the individual came 
to be regarded as the sacred obligation of the community.8? Not counte- 
nancing the theory that maintains a right to this charity im justice, Christian 
principles place this duty among those of social equity or social charity.®3 
Once this duty becomes the object of civil legislation, citizens are bound to 
contribute their share of the cost by force of legal justice, and the State 
is obliged to administer the law by force of distributive justice.84 


Here, as in aid to the family, a reason of mere convenience or suitableness 
suffices for the establishment of a means of caring for the aged by private 
societies, but when there is question of such a system being introduced by 

the State, there must be real necessity. The reason for this 
Real difference is that immediate care of the individual citizens does 
Necessity not come within the direct domain of the civil authority but 

within the indirect sphere, inasmuch as the continuation of des- 
titution, that cannot or will not be removed by private enterprise, would en- 
danger the well-being of the entire State.®5 


82. Montini, L., art. cit. 

83. In case of extreme necessity, however, a person has the right in justice to all 
that is necessary to save his life. “In casu extremae necessitatis omnia sunt communia. 
Unde licet ei qui talem necessitatem patitur, accipere de alieno ad sui sustentationem, 
si non inveniat qui sibi dare velit” (Summa Theol., Ila, Uae, q. 32, a. 7, ad 3um; et q. 
62, ad 5 and 4um; q. 66, a. 6 ad 1um; q. 66, a. 7, c.). Therefore, if the recipient is in, 
or would immediately fall into, extreme necessity on the cessation of such public char- 
ity, he has a right in justice to this aid. 

84. De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 337; cf. Montini, A., art. cit., P- 209. 

85. “Can the State...impose a tax on the goods of the rich for the purpose of 
helping the poor? A great number of economists energetically refuse this right to the 
State, but we cannot conform to their opinion. The public power is the guardian of 
the social order. Now the social order is gravely compromised when a great part 
of society is plunged in misery in the face of opulence and unrestrained luxury. If then 
private charity is unable to cope with this or if its efforts are inefficacious, the State 
must interfere and it cannot do this unless it procures the necessary resources by taxes.” 
Antoine, Ch., op. cit., pp. 717-718; Monetti, G., “Problemi vari di sociologia particolare 
ed applicata” (Bergamo, Unione economico-sociale Casa del popolo, 1915, p. 306); 
Zamanski, M.J., “L’aumone et l’assistance sociale, in Semaines Sociales de France, 
1928, p. 285. 
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Nevertheless the ideal, according to Catholic social principles, 
A Family is and ever will be, the care of the aged within the family. 
Obligation “Honor thy father and thy mother” is a basic principle in any 

social philosophy that makes the family the center of social 
life. If the aged are childless, or if the children are not able to help them, 
the next best thing is not the forced charity procured by the assessing of 
a poor tax, but rather the mutual assistance of the workers themselves, or- 
ganized in unions,®° or lacking this, at least the administration of this charity 
by religious organizations that look upon this care of the aged as a sacred 
privilege and duty.8’ 

Unfortunately, ideals presuppose so many antecedent equally ideal con- 
ditions, that few nations today can apply ideal conclusions unless they first 
make radical changes to guarantee these primary conditions. The first of 
these is a genuine family wage, which must be sufficient not only for the 
decent subsistence of all the dependents of the wage-earner but also make 
possible some saving for the future.®8 

The fact that six million families could save nothing in 1929, the year 
in which our national prosperity seemed to have reached its zenith, is ample 
evidence that this primary condition was lacking in the United States. Sec- 
ondary conditions for the fulfillment of these ideal or next to ideal con- 
clusions, such as a strong organization of labor, able to give assistance to 
its aged members, are lacking in the ranks of unskilled laborers, where 
destitution in old age comes most surely because of low wages throughout 
all the years of employment. 

Granting the impossibility of any such ideal plan of caring for the aged, 
there remains but public charity in the form of indoor (institutional) or 
outdoor (in the form of needed provisions of fuel, food, etc.) relief, or 

pensions. Institutional care in the United States means either 
Institutional the public poorhouse or the privately maintained home for 
Care the aged. In 1929 there were 128 such private homes for 

the aged in the United States under Catholic auspices. These 
were caring for about 14,000 aged persons.89 Undoubtedly much is to be 
said in praise of such a mode of caring for the old, especially when guided 
by truly Christian principles of love of one’s neighbor. This is perhaps the 
best solution of the problem of the care of those who have no close relatives 
and who are in need of the care that can be given only in institutions: 
the sick, the crippled, and the partially psychopathic. The drawback of these 
institutions is their lack of financial resources and the fact that they can- 


86. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 36-42; Litt. Encyc. Graves de communi, 
p. 176 (cited from The Pope and the People, Select Letters and Addresses on the 
Social Question London, Catholic Truth Society, 1929). 

87. Monetti, G., La questione sociale, pp. 234-235; Gailhard-Bancel, H. de, Les 
retraites ouvrieres, p. 302; De Schepper, op. cit., p. 341. 

88. “A less-than-decency wage for the working population offers scant comfort for 
social well-being if the triple load of three generations must be borne. No one ques- 
tions the statement that if the children of the country suffer so does the country; it is 
not alone a particular group we are concerned with, but the social welfare of the 
nation as a whole” (Morrisey, E., op. cit., p. 12). 

89. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 348. 
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not reach the mass of the dependent aged.9 The public poorhouse, at least 
as it has functioned in the United States, finds few defenders. The most 
elementary demands of natural charity are often so disregarded that old 
people have a dread of the very name “‘poorhouse.”” The minimum benefits 
that an institution should give to qualify as a decent 1" for the aged are: 
some privacy of living quarters, which is not realized by the dormitory ac- 
commodations so generally found in these institutions; married couples 
should not be separated but should be allowed to conserve the essentials of 
family life; adequate medical care must be given; and the able-bodied 
should be given some work to keep them occupied.9! Many poorhouses do 
not come up to these minimum standards. 


Outdoor relief in the form of groceries, fuel, and the like, placed in the 
homes of the old by a public official charged with the care of the poor, 
besides the public manifestation of the dependency of such people on the 
charity of the community, carries the slightly veiled insinuation that they 
either could not or would not peey use the money that might be given 
them. Such an affront to an aged person is more bitter than might seem. 

The third form of public help of the aged is the pension. This is the form 
stipulated by the Social Security Act with the manifest purpose of doing 
away with the other forms noted above. Of the three, it is the most con- 

sonant with the personal dignity of the a and the 
The Pension needs of his condition.92 Up to the passage of this law, the 

United States was the only industrial country in the world 
without some form of national pension for the aged that would permit 
them to remain in their own homes. This was but another manifestation 
of our vaunted “rugged individualism.”93 It has been said that such a pen- 
sion would discourage thrift and industry. Finally it has been recognized 
that it is mockery to speak of discouraging thrift in a group of the popula- 
tion that does not receive enough in daily wages to supply the needs of 
the present, let alone those of the future, and it is idle theorizing to talk 
of discouraging industry in those who cannot have the work they are begging 
for.94 Nor is the amount of the pension offered by this law (a practical 
maximum of $40 a month) such as would dissuade a person, able to do 
so, from making some better provision for his later years. In fact it has 
been shown that the dependency of those who could have made provision for 


their old age was caused by the loss of their savings through no fault of their 
own. 


The fact that pensions will impose a heavy financial burden on the states 
and the Federal government offers no basis for an argument on ethical 
grounds against the legislation. We have here clearly a case of extreme 


90. Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 255-256. 

91. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 347. 

92. “It is clearly a more humane method of caring for worthy old persons than 
is any other form of relief. There are many old couples with only a very small income, 
who would not be obliged to “break up” their homes and go to a public institution 
if they were given a supplementary grant by the state. Even in the case of old per- 
sons who are living alone, a small allowance would in many instances be sufficient 
to save them from the dreaded poor house” (Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 256, 257). 

93. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 348. 

94. Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 257. 
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necessity. Those who have must give. If such a way of caring for the poor 
is the only justifiable procedure, the money for it must be found somehow.9 


OLp AGE ANNUITIES 


Complementary to the old age pensions is enacted a system of old age 
insurance administered directly by the Federal government. Its purpose is 
to reduce the need of gratuitous pensions to a minimum. This part of the 

program of social security is more far-reaching than any other 
Preventing item in so far as it touches at many points the whole 
Dependency economic structure of the nation. The fact that a man can 

retire from industry at a certain age, opens the way for em- 
ployment of younger workers, and so reduces the amount of unemployment. 
It will have the effect of easing the burden of caring for aged parents, and 
so allow younger workers to make better provision for themselves and their 
children. Then the enormous expenditures needed at present for the relief 
of the army of the dependent can be diverted to rooting out the causes of 
such dependency, rather than merely making such dependency more toler- 
able.9° Prevention of dependency is the keynote of old age annuities. These 
annuities are much like ordinary commercial insurance, except that the in- 
sured is not obliged to carry the entire burden of the cost. But they differ 
from some forms of mutual insurance in this, that the annuitant is entitled 
to the annual income towards which contributions are made, regardless of 
whether or not he ever becomes so destitute as to need help. 

The Dominion of Canada, in 1908, enacted a law called the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, providing only for voluntary old age insurance. By 
1933, only 16,394 such annuities had been subscribed. 1,994 were cancelled 
in the meantime, so that only 14,400 are still in force. The contributions are 
made entirely by the insured, though the government guarantees the pay- 
ment of the insurance and pays for the administration of the system.%” 


DEVELOPMENT OF OLD AGE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Industrial annuity9® systems had their beginning in the United States in 
1875. They were voluntary plans set up by the more important industries. 
The annuity movement spread very slowly so that by 1900 only a dozen 
systems were in force; by 1910 there were 60; by 1920 about 270; by 1930, 
420; and at the beginning of 1935 there were approximately 750 plans in 
effect. These have been, generally, in the heavy industries: 40 per cent in 


95. “Naturally aid received in the form of a pension will attract many deserving 
persons who would shrink from seeking either public assistance or admittance to a 
poor asylum. Moreover the added cost to the community is probably offset by the 
greater economies of the pension system. The Old Age Commission of Pennsylvania 
(Report, 1925, Pp 4) estimates that with a considerably smaller expenditure of money 
than is required to maintain the almshouses of the state, three times as many aged 
persons as are cared for in the almshouses could be provided for by the pension plan” 
(Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 257-258). 

96. Social Security in America, p. 581. 

97. Social Security in America, Appendix VIII, p. 454-7. : 

98. Usually called “pensions,” but for the sake of avoiding ambiguity the terms 
“annuity” and “pension” will be used as stated in the introduction to this third 
chapter. 
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railroads, 18 per cent in public utilities, 11 per cent in iron and steel 
companies, 7 per cent each in chemical industries and machinery factories.9? 

What may seem like a rapid growth of such enterprises is in reality mis- 
leading. Although the number of employees covered by the plans in force 
in 1930 was about 3,500,000, the number actually covered at the beginning 
of 1935 was hardly larger and very probably smaller. Of the 350 new plans 
adopted in this period, most were in companies of comparatively small em- 
sages while employment in larger companies had shrunk much in the 

ve years of the depression.10 

Generally it was optional with the worker whether or not he would take 
part in these annuities. For the hiring of new men, participation in the 
old age insurance of the industry was often a condition for acceptance. But 
the worker's subscription to such an industrial plan did not make irrevocable 
the payment of the stipulated annuity at the time of his retirement. Usually 
20 to 25 years of continued, uninterrupted service was demanded that one 
might qualify for payments. A worker seldom, if ever, had a legal claim 
to an annuity even if he fulfilled all the conditions on his part, the Py; 
ment being looked upon, technically, as a gratuity of the employer. Added 
to all this, many of the plans were not on a sound financial basis, and such 
being the case a retired worker might see his annuity decreased or discon- 
tinued as the reserve fund of the industry dwindled or disappeared.!0! 


OLp AGE ANNUITIES IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The provisions of the Social Security Act referring to old age annuities 
are contained in the second and eighth titles. The provisions of the latter 
title have, by the amendments of August, 1939, been transferred to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, sections 1400-1432. The second title outlines the 
creation and administration of the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and regulates the og of annuities. The fund shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 

Benefits from the fund are arranged in seven classes: primary insurance 
benefits!02 and insurance benefits to wives, children, widows who have 
reached the age of 65, widows under the age of 65 having the care of minor 
children of the insured worker, parents, and lump sum death payments to 
more distant relatives or to those who have paid for the burial of the insured 
individual. 

The money for the annuities is procured by a tax on wages received by 
employees and wages paid by employers of 1 per cent for the years 1937- 
1942; a tax of 2 per cent for the years 1943-1945; a tax of 2 1/2 per cent 


99. Social Security in America, p. 172. 

100. Social Security in America, p. 173. 

101. Ibid., pp. 173-174. “On the railroads, for example, although fully four to 
five million persons have at one time or another probably ems employed by railroads 
with pension plans, less than 120,000 have been awarded pensions” (Ibid., p. 176). 

102. An amount equal to 40 per cent of the individual’s average monthly wage 
under $50, plus 10 per cent of the wages exceeding $50 and under $250, plus 1 per 
cent of this total multiplied by the number of years in which $200 in wages was 
paid to the insured individual. 
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from 1946 to 1948; and after December 31, 1948, a tax of 3 per cent. 
The employee’s taxes are to be deducted from his wages by the employer, 
and collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


THE CATHOLIC POSITION 
THE GENERAL APPROVAL OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Catholic social reformers have not been slow to see the advantages of a 
system of insurance for lightening the economic burdens of the under- 
ptivileged.1°3 Leo XIII had promised them that any such solicitude in the 
interest of the poorer population could not but be to the advantage of all,!© 
and Pius XI had condemned those economic regimes of sinning against 
social justice in which the working-man “cannot make suitable provision 
through public or private insurance for old age....”10 Such contracts are 
well adapted to the end to be attained and are in agreement “with the 
principles of a good system of goods” ;1°° and by spreading the burden over 
the shoulders of many, they fulfill their purpose more effectively and more 
surely than individual savings.107 


The need of insurance against economic dependence in old age is prob- 
ably more acute than in any other field. No one sees more clearly than 
Catholics the change that has come over the family in the last century. The 

family is no longer its own old age insurance system as it 
Need was before the industrial revolution and still is to a limited 
of Old Age extent in some rural districts. Often it is too weak to care for 
Insurance _its own offspring; much less can it care for an older dependent 

generation. A child’s duty towards his aged parents does not 
take precedence over the duties he owes to his own children. The facts pre- 
sented in the first part of this chapter show that many families in the 
United States are not able to care for their dependent aged, and many more 
can do so only at the sacrifice of duties they owe to their children. 


When the solidarity of the family is weakened, one must appeal to an- 
other solidarity, that of the professions, of industry in general, or of the 
nation itself. It is on this principle that the laws for retirement annuities 
for workers are based. Insurance does not substitute itself for the duty of 
the family, but it collaborates with the family to carry a load that had got 
beyond the family’s strength.'°° If the appeal to the solidarity of the trade 


103. Veggian, T., op. cit., pp. 435-436 (Discourse of the Count De Mun at Etienne, 
1892) ; ibid., p. 375 ff. (Program of the Christian Democratic League of Liege, 1893, 
part II, A, 5, and part II B, 11); ibid., p. 473 (Program of the Congress of Plaissance 
of the Christian Democratic Party of France, 1900, a. 9); La hierarchie catholique et 
le probleme social depuis l’encyclique “Rerum Novarum,” 1891-1931, Malines, Editione 
Spes, 1931, p. 247 (Mgr. Diepen), p. 196 (Mgr. Durand), p. 202 (Card. Dubois), 
p. 202 (Card. Verdier), p. 184 (Mgr. Curien), p. 186 (Card. Lienart); Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction (1919), pp. 14-15; A Statement on the Present Crisis 

1935), p. 16. 
c 104. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 27. 

105. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 52. 

106. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. 

107. De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 324. 

108. Lerolle, Jean, “La famille et le probleme des retraites,” in Semaines Sociales 
de France, 1912, pp. 134-135. 
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(the contribution of the workers), the appeal to the solidarity of industry 
(the contribution of employers), the appeal to the solidarity of the nation 
(the contribution of the State) can be made on sound ethical principles, it 
is even more certain that the family may call upon the first two groups — the 
workers and the employers, as is done in the law being considered. 

The ideal towards which a sane social economy must always strive is 
and can only be a true family wage that will take care of a worker through- 
out his whole life.1°° However, in the absence of this, or till it can be 
applied, some form of insurance is welcome. Here, too, the form most 
suited to the natural dignity of man, one entered into freely, or freely sub- 
scribed to by the employer in favor of his workers by their own efforts, is 
practicable only for the highly-skilled and well-paid craftsmen, since its 
cost puts it beyond the reach of the unskilled, low-paid laborer. The in- 
comes of these latter, in all too many cases, do not permit them to provide 
even the urgent necessities of the present, much less of the future.110 The 
annuity systems set up by industrial firms have proved to be more beneficial 
to the employer than to the workers whom they were intended to help. A 
just social economic order cannot endorse the concept that a worket’s 
security in old age should be dependent on a gratuity from his former em- 
ployer.!!! The worker of today is much more conscious of his position and 
his rights, and he does not want to receive as a gift what is his in justice. 
Catholic morality is in perfect accord with him on this point.1!2 


THE NECESSITY OF COMPULSORY OLD AGE INSURANCE 
Failing these two methods there remains but compulsory insurance for 


old age, imposed by state law. This is but another application of the prin- 
ciple laid down by His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII: “Whenever the general 
interest or any particular class suffers, or is threatened with evils which 
can in no other way be met, the public authority must step in to meet 
them.’’!!3 This principle merits special application when the class in question 
is that of the poor and the helpless; “...those who are badly off have no 
resources of their own to fall back cy and must rely chiefly upon the 


assistance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are 
undoubtedly among the poor and necessitous, should be especially cared for 
and protected by the commonwealth.”!4 If private industry either cannot 

or will not provide for this security of the aged, the State can 
Failure legitimately form a general institution for this purpose.!15 In 
of Private the United States, though there were many industries which 
Industry sincerely wished to care for their aged workers in a decent 

manner, few of them could produce a satisfactory plan, and there 


109. Nell-Breuning, of. cit., p. 182; Ryan, J. A., Distributive Justice, p. 416; 
Brucculeri, A., I/ giusto salario, p. 43; Kerby, W. J., op. cit., p. 68; De Schepper, G., 
Op. cit., p. 286. 

110. Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 254-255. 

111. Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 254. 

112. Pottier, Ant., La morale catholique et les questions sociales d’aujourd’ hui 
(Broch. 1), pp. 43-44. 

113. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 28. 

114, Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 29. 

115. Vermeersch, A., Manuel social, La legislation et les oeuvres en Belgique, 
p. 70. 
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seemed little probability that the great majority of wage-earners would ever 
have certain provision made for their needy old age. 

As long as such insurance is optional, there are always employers who 
will not rise to any such generous dispositions, and even those who would 
do so, cannot, because until the insurance becomes general they are put at a 
disadvantage with their less scrupulous competitors. Each trade or industry 
that refuses such voluntary insurance increases the burden that the others 
must bear.1!° The argument against voluntary insurance for old age always 
comes down to this — it must be obligatory or it will not be at all.!7 

Theoretically, the right of the State to impose such compulsory insurance 
comes within the compass of its power to legislate for the common good, 
and all that which the common good requires.118 The boundaries of this 
field of action are not very well defined by natural law, it being left to the 
State itself to judge how far it may go, providing it does not infringe on the 
sacred primary rights of the individual and the family. 


Without a doubt the right of ownership, freedom of contract, individual and 
family autonomy, are somewhat restricted since deductions are made from the 
wages of all to cover, through the co-operation of all, the eventual forced expenses 
of each. But these rights, freedom, and autonomy, are not absolutely untouch- 
able; and on the other hand the limitation placed upon them is relatively light 
and is almost always made up for by its happy effect. 

The legislator has the power to adapt a system of ownership, of contracts, and 
of personal freedom to social necessities. He can, then, in the matter under con- 
sideration, impose insurance guaranteeing in return the right of indemnities or 
expected allotments, if this obligation is recommended by serious motives. 

These motives exist (a) through the importance of the purpose to be at- 
tained and the great good resulting; (b) through the fact that insurance systems 
all being based upon the law of the greatest numbers, increase in security, in exact- 
ness, and in economy, as the number of participants increases; (c) through the 
fact also that the improvident end by becoming charges on society because they fail 
to employ the means which have been offered them.119 


Even when the salary is raised to an extent that permits personal saving, 
it may still be necessary to impose insurance, due to widespread lack of 
provident habits among the modern working class,!2° and because of the none 
too stable condition of many private banks and private insurance companies 
in times of economic crisis.12! 


OBJECTIONS TO OLD AGE INSURANCE 


The objections to compulsory insurance generally fall into one of the 
following classes: such a mode of insurance is against the liberty of the 
individual since the State dictates to him how he must make provision 


116. Dusart, J., in the introduction to Les retraites ouvrieres, lassistance aux 
vieillards et aux infirmes, pp. XXxvi-xxxvii. 

117. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 728. 

118. Viance, Georges, “Assurances sociales,” Dictionnaire de sociologie, vol. 2, 
col. 504. 

119. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. Cfr. Pesch, H., op. cit., bd. 5, p. 761; Marconcini, 
F., op. cit., p. 591; De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 330; Olgiati, F., op. cit., pp. 270-271. 

120. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 727. 

121. Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, ‘““Dopo quaranta anni dalla Enciclica “Rerum 
Novarum’” in Vita e Pensiero Milano, vol. 22, 1931, p. 256. 
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for his future;!22 it is not within the compass of the State 
Restriction to realize the private welfare of the individual citizens im- 
of Freedom mediately and forcefully;!23 the State has no right to impose 

the practice of private virtue, such as thrift; such insurance 
is bad psychologically since it weakens the individual’s motives that should 
prompt him to conserve his health and his strength and, if possible, his 
savings; socially it is but another cause of friction between workers and 
their employer; financially it is another burden on the State if it must con- 
tribute an annual subsidy; politically it is unwise, since the more tasks that 
are shifted to the State the less probability there is of having them done 
well. 124 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to each of these objections, 
but there are counter-principles just as weighty as these objections. It has 
been noted above in this section that the liberty of the individual in disposing 
of his income is not necessarily unlimited.!25 It may perhaps be argued that 
the State is not procuring immediately and forcefully the welfare of the 
individual, but is rather immediately procuring and protecting the common 
good of all, and only indirectly that of the individual citizen. The State does 
have the right to impose the practice of a private virtue if this follows 
necessarily from the imposition of a duty required in the interest of the 
common good, as in the analogical case of the imposition of military service 
and all the virtues that this entails,!2° especially if the lack of the virtue 
demanded would endanger the common good.!27 Psychologically, old age in- 
surance would have an enervating effect if the reception of benefits were 
dependent solely on the insured’s being reduced to need. It would not have 
this effect if the annuity were given at a certain age regardless of need. 
Socially the compulsory insurance need cause no friction between the classes, 
since it is recognized that the dependent must be cared for in some way, and 
from the employer's point of view this seems as cheap as any other, and 
much cheaper than any annuity system he could support of himself. Finan- 
cially such compulsory insurance does impose an added burden on the 
taxpayers of the state, but this can be obviated to a great extent if the cost 
is borne by industry and the workers who are to benefit from the annuity. 
Politically it is not the ideal condition, but in present conditions it seems 
to be at least second best. 

There are limits to be observed in the framing of such laws of compul- 
sory insurance, “...the principle being this, that the law must not undertake 
more, nor go further, than is required for the remedy of the evil or the 
removal of the danger.”!28 The State insurance should not be a monopoly.!29 


122. Pesch, H., op. cit., Bd. 5, p. 760. 

123. Loe. cit. 

124. Monetti, G., op. cit., pp. 233-241. 

125. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. Cfr. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 731. 

126. Belliot, A., op. cit., p. 504. 

127. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 730-731. 

128. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 29. Cf. also Pesch, H., op. cit., Bd. 5, 

. 761. 

f 129. Boucard, Charles, ‘La providence et l’Etat,” in Semaines Sociales de France 
(1922), p. 255. 
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The general support of all workers indiscriminately out of the taxes of the 
State seems to savor too much of State socialism, and some think that the 
obligation imposed on those who are receiving a salary that assures them 
the possibility of providing for their own future is perhaps an overstepping 
of its proper powers by the State.130 
On the majority of these objectionable features the provisions of old age 
insurance of the Social Security Act cannot be severely criticized. It does not 
provide for old age insurance in the case of need, but guarantees an annuity 
regardless of need. In this way it does not weaken the initia- 
Favorable tive of the individual nor destroy the virtue of foresight any 
Points more than does a savings account. The cost of the annuity 
is taken directly from the annuitants and their employers with 
no subsidy from the Federal treasury. The act also rejected a universal cov- 
erage of all workers, primarily because of administrative difficulties, but 
also because it could not have been done without recourse to the funds of 
general taxation. Though all salaried workers in the covered groups are 
brought under the force of the law regardless of the size of their incomes, 
still they are taxed and receive annuities only on the first $3,000 of their 
annual wage. This latter provision may absolve the law of the charge of too 
much interference in the economic lives of those who are able to care for 
their own future.131 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO OLD AGE INSURANCE 


In Catholic social philosophy, all workers’ insurance whether it be against 
accidents, unemployment, or the incapacity brought on by age, is always 
a part of the just salary due a worker. “The wage-earner is not to receive 

as alms what is his due in justice.”132, The minimum just 
Insurance § wage must therefore contain all insurance premiums, since it 
Included in is the sole source of the worker’s support, and the only pro- 
a Just Wage tection he has against the dangers of modern industrial life.133 

Here, as in the analogous case of unemployment compensation, 
the wage contract is necessarily a contract of security. It is on this supposition 
that the wage-earner waives his right to share in the profits of the enterprise 
that would be his on the title of collaboration. Since the industrialist justi- 
fies his disproportionate returns from the enterprise on the title of the 
risks he assumes, he must bear the risks and not shift them to the shoulders 
of the workers. 


130. Broissard, Henri, ‘La loi des assurances sociales du 5 avril 1928 et la 
famille,” in Semaines Sociales (1928), pp. 306-308. The French law exempted those 
workers who had a salary of 18,000 francs a year in the larger cities and 15,000 else- 
where (augmented by 2,000 francs for each child). 

131. The actual reason for the inclusion of all salaries regardless of size, was 
for the purpose of simplification in administration, while amounts above $3,000 were 
exempted because they are usually subject to income tax laws. 

132. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 49. 

De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 325; Brucculeri, A., I] giusto salario, cit. supra, 
p. 43. 
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In normal economic conditions'34 the absolute minimum wage which the 
employer is bound in strict commutative justice to pay, must provide a sur- 
plus by which the worker can insure himself, or the employer is bound by 
virtue of the same justice to contribute the total cost of the insurance if he 
does not pay the absolute minimum wage.13> 


Conversely, the salary of a worker may be reduced in proportion to the 
protection he is guaranteed by insurance.156 Then it is no longer true that 


the worker has only his daily wage to procure his present and future 
necessities. 


Are there any grounds for demanding a contribution from the workers? 
Needless to say, those who are receiving more than a minimum just wage 
can with all justice be asked to share the cost of a provision for their 

future. Besides, there are important psychological and social 
Workers reasons for demanding that the workers share in the con- 
Should tributions, even if they are not yet receiving all that is their due 
Contribute in justice. The worker should be, and generally is, the best 

artisan of his future. It is more in keeping with his rational 
nature to share in measures that pertain to that future. If the expenses of 
the employer are beyond the employer’s means, the burden will fall back 
on the laborers in the form of lack of employment and lower wages. Collabor- 
ation with the employer will contribute to a betterment of the relations be- 
tween the two to the benefit of both.137 Compulsory contributions exacted 
from the workers towards a system of old age annuities, in which the laborers 
run the risk of losing all they have contributed in the case that they do not 
attain the age of retiring, are not just. The worker is forced to take part 


in a contract of chance in which he will, most probably, lose all that he has 
contributed. 


There is one other possible source of contributions to this type of in- 
surance, namely the State. Recourse is often had to this source at least for 
the first few years that a system of old age insurance is in operation, since 

it is otherwise impossible to create annuities for those workers 
State Aid who are no longer young.'3® In this case, at least, it seems 
completely justified. The State can also reward and encourage 


134. There always will be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes “normal” 
economic conditions, but perhaps the conditions required by Father Monetti come 
closer to ideal than to normal conditions. He would excuse the employer from con- 
tributing to these forms of insurance as long as he gives the minimum current wage, 
since normal conditions presuppose a society in which the worker has, besides hi 
salary, the help of his trade union, public and private charity, the patrimony of his 
own family, the dowery of his wife, the activity of his older children, filial piety, 
added to the profits of his own frugality and wise industry. All these would have to 
contribute to complete the minimum current wage that the worker receives. Monetti, 
G., op. cit., pp. 244-246. 

135. Antoine, C., op. cit., pp. 726-727; De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 332; Pottier, 
A., Lezioni di scienze sociali, p. 35; Gailhard-Bancel, op. cit., p. 157. 

136. Fallon, V., of. cit., p. 286; This seems true, however, only in case the entire 
premium for the insurance is paid by the employer. 

137. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 727; Cathrein, V., Filosofia Morale (versione italiana 
sulla 5a ed., tedesca), Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, Firenze, 1913-20, vol. 2, p. 671; 
De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 326; Marconcini, F., op. cit., p. 606. 

138. Pottier, A., La morale catholique... (Broch. 1), p. 42. 
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provision for the future by means of subsidies for these first difficult years,139 
and in times when the combined contributions of the employers and laborers 
do not furnish the required premium.14° 

Outside of these conditions it is much harder to justify recourse to the 
funds of the State, but there are not wanting arguments that would justify a 
continual subsidy from this source. Though the point has often been over- 
stressed, it remains true that industry does confer benefits on the community 
at large, and so the community might justly be asked to help bear the burdens 
of industry.'41 Accordingly assistance from the general taxes of the State, 
especially if these taxes come from the levies on great corporations and 
monopolies, would tend to a better distribution of the profits of industry.14 

Judged by these standards the method of financing the old age annuities 
of the Social Security Act can be accepted as satisfactory. No appropriation 
is made from the State, as the annuity fund is created and maintained wholly 
by taxes on wages received and wages paid. The necessity of a national sub- 
sidy for the initiation of the plan is obviated by the delay of any payments 
until five years after the institution of the system. 

It remains to be seen just what effect the tax on wages paid will have 
on the general scale of wages and on the cost of the finished products. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF COMPULSORY OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Catholic social philosophy is ever anxious to leave as much 
Entrusted to —_as possible in the hands of the trade or labor unions, and al- 
Trade Unions though Leo XIII does not explicitly treat of who should 

administer a compulsory system of insurance, still one can 
gather from the emphasis that he lays on the réle of trade unions in voluntary 
insurance, that he would have favored the action of these unions even in a 
compulsory system of insurance.!43 


The old age insurance of the Social Security Act is open to criticism in 
this matter since it does not take cognizance of the labor unions in its scheme 
of administration, but considering the present strife among the unions in 
the United States, Congress seems to have acted discreetly in keeping the 
administration in the hands of the state. Many employees and employers 
would not have cared to trust their future annuities to these unstable or- 
ganizations. 


The annuities authorized by the Social Security Act, while hardly sufficient 
of themselves to give any great degree of economic security in one’s old age, 


139. Monetti, G., op. cit., p. 249. 

140. Pottier, A., op. cit., p. 43. 

141. Marconcini, F., op. cit., p. 607. 

142. “The system of competition, of intense activity, and narrow economic soli- 
darity in which we live, enable the more gifted and the more fortunate to secure a 
large profit from natural resources, accumulated capital, and general circumstances. 
Their gain or revenue is a function of their environment, as well as of their own 
labor. Since it is necessary, on the other hand, that the lower classes be supplied 
with necessities, in exchange for work on their part, it is both just and easy for public 
authorities to levy a tax on the income of the greatest beneficiaries of the system with 
which to supply the insufficiency of those less favored” (Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 287). 

143. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 41 and 43. 
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still, as in the case of the unemployment compensation provided by this law, 
cannot be said to “fall below the demands of sinctecible social Fustice.”144 

The enactment of old age insurance, then, is, along with the stipulations 
for aid to the family and compensation for unemployment, a legal recognition 
of the obligations industry and society have towards the wage-earner. As such 
it is a victory for justice and clears the way for further advances to a Christian 
social order. 


144, Ryan, J. A., Social Justice in the 1936 Congress, p. 5. 





THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 
Fr. RODERICK FANEUF, O. F. M. Conv. 


A writer with a general title such as the one above envisions a panorama 
of subjects which logically could be comprehended in this scope. But a line 
of demarcation must be drawn to exclude unrelated topics. Open to con- 
sideration are organizations which are of such vital interest in our lives from 
an economic standpoint: labor unions, employers’ unions, and co-operatives. 
This latter subject will be treated only cursorily, because credit unions, “‘the 
financial end of Consumer Co-operatives,”! are being discussed at length in 
another paper. 

It is our regret that a complete examination of the vocational groups, pro- 
pounded by Pope Pius XI,? cannot be included. The free unions studied, 
however, “must first be established voluntarily — before the higher form of 
guild organizations can be set in operation.”3 This is the salient feature of 
this article. Interest and attention must be vouchsafed unions of laborers 
and employers, in so far as they are the primary step in the Popes’ plan for 
social justice through the vocational groups. For this reason we are not 
neglecting the Popes’ pleas for the establishment of the social and economic 
order explained in their encyclicals. 


Now, since organization is defeated unless it is effective, and since a 
right or good action requires that the object, end, and circumstances of the 
act be good, it seems necessary to investigate those means used by both 
labor unions and employers’ unions to attain their respective ends. Thus, 
the moral right, its closely allied economic right, and the legal right to or- 
ganize, with the particular means to be utilized, will be proposed. 

Man is by nature a social being. He is born into the society of the family, 
has an aptitude for social life, as is evidenced by his power of speech, 
possesses a propensity for it, the evidence of which lies chiefly in the fact 
that he normally shrinks from isolation, and has a need of companionship, 
not only for the comforts of life, the full development of his mental, moral, 
and bodily powers, but even for his very existence. 


This dependence of man on his fellow-being is clearly confirmed in 
Scripture: “It is better that two should be together, than one: for they have 
the advantage of their society. If one fall he shall be supported by the 
other. Woe to him that is alone, for when he falleth he hath none to lift 
him up.” And, “A brother that is helped by his brother is like a strong 
city.”4 “It is this natural impulse which binds men together in civil society ; 


6) B. B. Fowler, Consumer Co-operation in America (Vanguard Press, New York, 
1936), p. 131. 
2. References to all pages of all quotations taken from the two encyclicals indicate 
the page number as found in the Catholic Mind, April 8, 1931, for On the Condition 
of the Working Class; and, June 8, 1931, for On the Reconstruction of the Social 
om. (In the future, the page number will be inserted immediately after the 
reference.) 

3. F. J. Haas, The American Labor Movement (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), 
p. 14. 
4. Ecclesiasticus 4: 9, 10; Proverbs 18:19. 
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and it is likewise this which leads them to join together in associations 
which are, it is true, lesser and not independent societies, but, nevertheless, 
real societies” (173). To join these private societies ‘‘is the natural right of 


man,” was the teaching of Pope Leo XIII, reiterated by Pius XI, and Pius 
al. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Among these private societies are to be numbered labor unions, of which 
the moral right to existence is clearly the mind of the Church as pronounced 
by the Popes and the Sacred Congregation of the Council. Pope Leo XIII 

enumerating mutual aid societies writes: “The most im- 
The Church’s portant of all are Working-men’s Unions; for these virtually 
Attitude include all the rest” (172). Pope Benedict XV was of 

similar mind: ‘He ia Benedict XV) desires to see 
encouraged the growth of definitely professional unions, so that there may 
be found... really powerful unions, inspired with a Christian spirit, and 
embracing in wide organizations workers of both sexes in fraternal charity.”> 
Further proof of the moral right is found in the following declarations of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Councils: 


I. “The Church recognizes and affirms the right of employers and 
employed to form industrial associations, either separately or jointly... 

II. “The Church under existing circumstances, considers the forma- 
tion of these industrial unions morally necessary. 

III. “The Church urges the formation of industrial Associations.” 


Pope Pius XI reaffirmed the teaching of his Predecessors: “We... em- 
phasize this one point: Not only is man free to institute these unions which 
are of a private character, but he has a right to adopt such organizations and 
such rules as may best conduce to the attainment of their respective objects. 
The same liberty must be claimed for the founding of associations which 
extend beyond the limits of a single trade” (284). 


This same attitude towards labor unions has been repeatedly reasserted 
by the Hierarchy of the United States. In 1919, the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council urged: “It is to be hoped that 
this right (to organize) will never again be called in question by any con- 
siderable number of employers.” And again in 1933 the seven Bishops of 
the Administrative Council of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
stressed this right. Their view is expressed in the words of their General 
Secretary: 


The worker can exercise his God-given faculty of freedom and properly order 
his life in preparation for eternity only through a system which permits him freely 
to choose his representatives in industry. From a practical standpoint, the worker's 
free choice of representatives must be safeguarded in order to secure for him 


5. J. Husslein, The Christian Social Manifesto (Bruce Publishing Co., New York, 
952), p. 245 


. Acta Apostolicae Sedis (August 3, 1929). 
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equality of contractual power in the wage contract. Undue interference with this 
choice is an unfair labor practice, unjust alike to workers and the general public.7 


There is no danger, of course, of the Church’s attitude changing on this 
important teaching. Her latest declaration was made by Pope Pius XII, June 
1, 1941: “The duty and the right to organize the labor of the people belong, 
above all, to the people immediately interested: the employers and the 
workers.” 

Although no one can question the natural right to organize into labor 
unions, the moral necessity of these unions has its foundation principally 
in an economic problem, for everyone has the right to make a contract. To 
make a contract a person must know what he is doing and be free to accept 
or decline. Under the individual wage agreement neither condition is present. 
Social progress in the United States has been impeded by this affliction. 

That the American working-man has had a struggle for his existence 
as a social being cannot be denied by anyone who has read the history of 
labor in this country. From the time when the maximum wage law was 
passed in the colonies until the present, the status of the American laborer 
steadily sank to an economic peonage, reaching its nadir about the close of 
the 19th century. This condition started very slowly soon after 1789 with 
the advent of the first real factories, and was brought to its climax by the 
unscrupulous exploiting of our system of individualism, which Fr. Cronin 
describes as the “inhuman monster which enthrones avarice, which drains the 
best energies of men, and diverts them into a frantic struggle for security, 
which allows the immoralities of unchecked speculation, which, finally, has 
broken the social unity of life and left the law of the jungle.’ As long as new 
land was available, a project greatly aided by the Homestead Act of 1862, 
a field was left open for the honest initiative of many people. But even 
during this period, with immigrants pouring into our eastern industrial cities, 
competition was pushing down the workers’ standard of living. 

Labor, experiencing this pressure, had felt the need to organize. There 
developed, therefore, purely craft unions from 1790-1826, trade unions from 
1827-1850, national organizations from 1850-1866, amalgamation of unions 
from 1866-1881, and finally, the federation of craft unions and rise of in- 
dustrial unions from 1881-1941. 


It is interesting and instructive to read a set of rules and regulations of 
the first unions. Perusing one such dated 19th June, 1790, we discover many 
signal traits, indicating what was to follow in subsequent union constitutions. 

Taking the one for the United Societies of House-Carpenters and 
Early Joiners of the Towns of Lansingburgh and Troy, New York, as a 
Unions model of the first, an outstanding peculiarity is that no mention is 

made of the hours to be worked. Rather, wages are to be de- 
termined by the finished product according to a printed list of prices for 
the forty-five most common objects which a carpenter would contract to 
make. On the other hand, an enormous entrance fee (fifty pounds) was 
required, a fine of four shillings imposed on absentees from a union 


7. Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 73rd Congress, Second Session, 
Hearings on S. 2926, p. 1027. 
8. 


J. F. Cronin, Rugged Individualism (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), p. 27. 
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meeting, and a penal sum of fifteen pounds was to be paid by those de- 
tracting or calumniating other members of the society. Possibly the most 
striking obligation was that referring to the treatment to be accorded a tran- 
sient or itinerant carpenter who would refuse to join their union. Article V 
anent such persons commands: 


It shall be the duty of each and every individual of the society to treat such 
delinquent with scorn, contempt and neglect, and do ev ing in their power not 
only to discourage, but also to obstruct him in his un ing, and further, if 
possible, to cause him to remove from both or either of the said towns (Troy and 
Lansingburgh). 


Tracing this development of industry in the United States we find that 
we must acknowledge, whether we wish to or not, that a new class of people 
was coming into being, so that at the end of the 19th century we have the 
wage-earner. The important significance of this is the resulting need of jobs 
for these millions who had no capital of their own to which to turn their 
labor. Labor cannot, like capital, sell its produce in any market. It has but 
its skill and strength to hire, which are inseparable from the person of the 
laborer himself. It cannot store up its wares, waiting for a better opportunity 
of bargaining, for it has nothing but its labor power to dispose of, and starva- 
tion follows if the worker is unemployed. 

If they go singly to the one owning capital, he can pit one of them 
against the other. Singly they are weak. Their weakness has made possible 
the present concentrated income, wealth, and power of the few. They must 
obtain power. Only by joining together with others, and in fact with all 
others who can do the work available, are they free men, able to determine 
that their wage or salary and their hours will meet the purpose of economic 
life and their own dignity and importance in the scheme of things. The 
first, normal, and necessary method, therefore, for wage and lesser salaried 
workers is the labor union. To win the necessary relief the employee and 
his fellow-worker must organize. 

With the moral and economic right to organize so clearly defined, it 
would seem that laws would necessarily be formulated to make organization 
legally right. Throughout their whole history, however, labor organizations 
have been harassed by the common-law doctrine of conspiracy. In brief, this 
means that acts which are lawful when done by an individual may become 
unlawful when several agree to perform the same acts. Courts have made 
a distinction between “motive” and “intent” of combinations in labor cases, 
but it has been generally conceded since 1842 that labor has the right to 
organize. Any doubt about the legal right has been dissolved by the “National 
Labor Relations Act.” In Section 7, it states: “Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.”9 


9. E. A. Lewis, Compilation of Laws Relating to Mediation... between Employ- 
ers and Employees (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1941), 
p. 297. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 


All that has been related in general, pertinent to the right of free asso- 
ciations among men, applies to employers’ associations. The quotation is 
in absolute accord with the Church’s sociai program. 

The purpose of some of these original employers’ unions was not too 
commendable, however, as was evidenced by the Society of the Master Cord- 
wainers of the City of Philadelphia, organized in 1789, whose objective was 

to “discountenance and check the unlawful Combination formed 
Employers’ to control the freedom of individuals as to the hours of labor, 
Unions and to thwart and embarrass those by whom they are em- 

ployed and liberally paid.”!° On the other hand, the aim of 
many has been to deal collectively with labor organizations. 

Because of their relation to the labor unions, their period of growth 
closely corresponds to that of the latter with a resultant structural and func- 
tional parallelism between them. Whether the economic need of these is 
as urgent as that of labor organization may be open to speculation, but in 
the words of Taylor: “The complex structure of modern industry has made 
collective bargaining necessary and with the growing power of unionism the 
employing group has likewise been forced into collective action.”!! Since 
most of their actions are not overt or are undertaken in the field of propa- 
ganda, the courts have never passed judgment on the purposes, motives, or 
methods of these associations. Consequently they have never been involved 
in acts of conspiracy, nor has their legality been seriously questioned. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Before considering the rights of co-operatives, we shall offer the following 
definition: “A co-operative enterprise is one which belongs to the people 
who use its services, the control of which rests equaily with all the members 
and the gains of which are distributed to the members in proportion to the 
use they make of its services.’’! 


This statement considers their primary function exchange, rather than 
production. Since other forms, however, such as credit societies, or co-operative 
manufacturing or wholesaling firms, although ordinarily adjuncts to or am- 

plifications of these primary groups, are becoming increas- 
A Co-operative ingly more important, a comprehensive definition may be: 
Society “A co-operative society or organization is a group of people 

who band themselves together to produce something, to sell 
something, to buy something, for themselves, or to pool their financial re- 
sources for credit or loan purposes.”!3 Therein you have contained the four 
kinds of co-operatives: producers, marketing, consumers’, and credit unions. 


10. A. G. Taylor, Labor Policies of the National Association of Manufacturers 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1927), p. 11. 

11. A. G. Taylor, Labor Problems and Labor Law (Prentice Hall Co., New York, 
1938), p. 600. 

12. Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.), &. 19. 

13. E. Schmiedeler, Consumers’ Co-operatives (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), p. 8. 
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It is well to observe that not infrequently one finds several types of co- 
operatives combined in one and the same group. Whether organized singly 
or combined they are essentially democratic and merely seek to eliminate the 
excessive profits accruing to the middleman, the banker, or the over-pros- 
perous capitalist. For the farmers, whose purchasing power has decreased 
since 1917, for the consumer who must support the middleman, for the 
wage-earner who must sell his labor as though it were not a part of him- 
self, there exists a need of these co-operatives. If there is not an absolute 
need to insure existence, at least for the social and cultural advantages they 
can be called morally necessary, because the social effects of co-operatives 
are sometimes of even greater importance than the immediate economic 
results. In its development of fellowship among its members, its effects are 
similar to those of many religious institutions. 

“It is but to state a truism, therefore, to say that the Catholic Church 
favors the co-operative idea. Her remarkable guilds of the Middle Ages were 
essentially co-operative — organizations seeking to apply in a practical way 
in everyday life the injunction of the Savior: Bear ye one another's burdens, 
and so ye shall fulfill the law of Christ.”14 Still there have been many legal 
barriers to the organization and operation of co-operative societies, because 
the few Federal laws pertain only to credit unions or farmers’ marketing co- 
operatives. For the most part co-operatives have had to depend upon state 
legislation which is often very slow in acting upon this problem, but even- 
tually gives its unqualified approval. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Up to this point we have been considering unions and co-operatives in 
relation to their basic right to existence. But circumstances may change the 
nature of an act, so that, although the object of an act is good, the act itself 
may be vitiated. 

What has been written thus far seems to justify co-operative bargaining, 
the first of these circumstances to be examined. The union has both the 
right and the duty of eliminating all cutthroat competition in order to en- 
able the laborer to meet the employer on equal terms. This meeting of the 
worker and owner is accomplished by means of collective bargaining. With- 
out the worker organized we would really have the individual bargaining of 
the laborer forced to terms by the collective bargaining of the employer, for 
although a corporation may be a person in law, no rhetoric will make it into 
a man. It is a collectivity. 

To meet this collectivity the employees elect representatives who carry 
to the employer for negotiation proposals decided in union meetings. This 

committee must represent the entire employee body. Such an 
Collective application of the ‘‘Majority Rule” is absolutely necessary else 
Bargaining the employer could negotiate first with the minority group and 


then with the majority group, without ever coming to any col- 
lective agreement. 


14. Ibid., p. 29. 
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When terms relating to an increase in wages, a closed shop, or better 
working conditions are determined, both sides are obliged to observe the 
conditions of the trade agreement. By reason of this contract the employee 
acquires greater security, is assured of a steady job, may make plans for future 
life and home. But the increased interest of the employees in the business, 
arising from the recognized share they had in controlling those features of 
industrial policy which most vitally affect their welfare, is a gain to em- 
ployers. Employers, together with the general public, derive a further ad- 
vantage from the resulting economic balance developing from a more equi- 
table distribution of income. After fully justifying this argument, Doctor 
H. A. Millis, writes, “I, therefore, maintain that organization and intelligent 
and honest collective bargaining have a sound basis in economics.’’!> 

Its legal right is clearly defined in Section 7 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as quoted above. This Act and the Board therein established 
encourage collective bargaining, but cannot compel it, for “the major ob- 
jective of the N.L.R. A. is to increase the democratic control by workers 
and management’’!6 by this means. To enforce it would defeat the end of 
the law itself. This legislation is, nevertheless, a defense of conscientious 
employers against their unscrupulous fellow-employers, as well as a vindi- 
cation of labor’s rights. 


Various ASPECTS OF STRIKES 


A problem faces labor, however, when the employer refuses to conform 
to the N.L.R. A. The next step is the strike. We find only two references 
to this practice in Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, wherein he does not condemn 


strikes, but rather points out the duty of law to remove in good time the 
causes. To quote his words: 


When work-people have recourse to a strike, it is frequently because the hours 
of labor are too long, or the work too hard, or because they consider their wages 
insufficient. The grave inconvenience of this not uncommon occurrence should be 
obviated by public remedial measures; for such paralyzing of labor not only affects 
the masters and their work-people alike, but is extremely injurious to trade and to the 
general interests of the public. The laws should forestall and prevent such troubles from 
arising; they should lend their influence and authority to the removal in good time 
of the causes which lead to conflict between employers and employed. If a strike is in 
progress, however, which threatens danger of disturbance to the public peace it would 
eles within certain limits, to invoke the aid and the authority of the law (166 
and 167). 


Although admitting the moral right to strike, moral theologians lay down 
conditions which must be justified before recourse may be had to this form of 
industrial warfare. In the first place, every attempt must be made to settle the 

controversy by peaceful means, through conciliation, arbitration, 
Morality appeals to public opinion, or whatever other rightful methods 
of Strikes may be used to avert so serious a calamity. Secondly, the benefit 
to be gained must not be out of proportion with the harm in- 
flicted upon the entire community. In the third place, there must be sufh- 


15. Labor’s Charter of Rights (A. F. of L., Washington, D. C.), p. 42. 
16. R. R. Brooks, Unions of '.'heir Own Choosing (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1939), p. 252. 
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cient hope of success. Yet, on the other hand, it does not necessarily follow 
that because a strike is lost that it was in vain. The advantageous moral con- 
sequence may at times be sufficiently foreseen to render it legitimate despite 
the immediate failure. What therefore sometimes appears as an ineffectual 
strike often proves to be one of great effect. Fourthly, and probably most 
important of all, a just cause is required. 

Now this just cause may be many things. Often, the reason is a demand 
for an increase in wages. Every man has a right to a living wage and even 
a saving wage, although it has been one of the scandals of American in- 
dustry that this right has not been honored. Minimum wage laws, such as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, have prevented many from starving, 
but it exists for people engaged in interstate commerce alone, and even for 
these it does not insure a living or saving wage. 

Sound economics, too, makes increased wages a just cause for strikes. 
Notice must be taken of the prevalent fallacy which assumes that a price 
increase necessarily follows a rise in wages. The truth is that a decline in 
labor costs may accompany increased wages, due to more efficient work, im- 
proved technique, better management, and the like. In any case wages con- 
stitute no more than sixteen per cent of the prime costs of production, ac- 
cording to the American Federation of Labor, but these same wages repre- 
sent the purchasing power of most of the goods consumed. The obvious con- 
clusion is pointed out in the words of Pope Pius XI: “Wages which are too 
low bring on unemployment and depression” (281). 

But the value of unions is not to be measured by wage increase alone. 
We find that many of the strikes of the present day have as their purpose 
the procuring of a closed shop. Now a closed shop with a closed union, 

which signifies that no new members may be admitted to work, is 
The patently wrong, unless the restriction in the number of workers 
Closed exists for reasons of health or the like. A closed shop with an open 
Shop __ union, however, means that all terms between employer and em- 

ployed are made with the union and new members are forced to 
join the union immediately. The basis for this tactic of the union is collective 
bargaining, which has been justified above. For collective bargaining can- 
not be carried out successfully unless there exists one committee for all, and 
furthermore, unions can perceive no reason why non-union members should 
derive all the advantages without supporting the cause of their benefits. 

What has been more important than moral and economic rights in the 
field of strikes is the legal right. This usually depends upon its purpose, 
which has to be determined in particular cases by particular courts. The un- 
certainty of the decision is apparent from the statement of a Massachusetts 
court which simultaneously sets itself up as a judge of man’s will: “To 
make the strike a legal strike, the purpose of the strike must be one which 
the court as a matter of law decides is a legal purpose of a strike, and the 
strikers must have acted in good faith in striking for such a purpose.”!7 

Some strikes are always illegal, however, regardless of the purpose. Such 
a kind is the “general” strike, which term is used here to designate a com- 
plete cessation of work in all industries, either to protest against the action of 


17. DeMinco vs. Craig, 207 Mass. 593, 94 N. E. 317 (1911). 
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capitalist-employers or to secure certain political and economic advantages. 
Another type of strike, similar to the general, and seldom viewed in a fa- 
vorable light by the courts, is the sympathetic strike. This is the cessation of 
work by wage-earners in one occupation or industry having no grievance 
with their own employers, in order to aid the workers on strike in another 
industry. Its justice, morally speaking, depends upon the justice of the first 
strike. If the original strike is unjust, the sympathetic strike, of course, will 
be unjust also. If the original strike seemed justified, the circumstances 
of the case will determine whether or not the sympathetic strike is like- 
wise just. It is less difficult to vindicate the strikers’ position if the strike is 
directed against another department of the same employer’s business, for 
then the original offender would suffer the loss and not the innocent com- 
munity. 

A third type of strike, used quite extensively during 1936 and 1937, is 
the sit-down strike. Opinion as to its legality has been divided to some 
extent. In the cases that did come to the attention of the courts, judges in- 
variably upheld the contention of the employer. Recourse to these soon dis- 
appeared, however, due to the hostility of the courts, and also to a fear of 
more stringent strike legislation, for certain state legislatures, such as Ten- 
nessee and Vermont, had already outlawed them by 1937. This action was 
based on the sacred and natural right of private property, which is violated 
by workers remaining on the grounds and occupying the buildings of the 
employer. Thus it can be stated that the special types of strikes are dis- 
countenanced by law, while other strikes are often sustained. 

“The attitude of courts towards the legality of ordinary strikes has un- 
dergone a surprising change since the United States Supreme Court in 1937 
sustained the National Labor Relations Act in a series of decisions.”'8 

Section 13 of this document does give tacit permission to strike 
Legality in the words, “Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to 
of Strikes interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to 

strike.” It seems to legalize strikes for a closed union shop, 
and strikes against non-union material. At the same time, it confirms the 
general tendency to judge as legal those strikes for the purpose of increasing 
wages or shortening the working period. Some courts, on the other hand, 
especially state courts still outlaw strikes of this nature, for there are so 
many opinions in state legislatures, that no all-inclusive, general rule may 
be presented. 

At present there is no legislation enabling the Government to interfere 
in strikes, for the National Mediation Board does not have the power to 
compel strikers to cease their action. How long this condition will exist is 
a matter of conjecture, for there is agitation in Congress to pass laws akin 
to those of the Labor Conference Board of 1918, forbidding all strikes dur- 
ing the present emergencies. 

When, however, strikes involve deliberate sabotage or destruction, the 
injustice is evident. Some unions, as the I. W.W., even make sabotage a 
part of their policy. Such a form of retaliation whether connected with a 
strike or not is to be condemned. Labor leaders as a rule do not approve 


18. A. G. Taylor, Labor Problems and Labor Law, p. 487. 
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of it either. John Mitchell, for years Vice-president of the A. F. of L., de- 
clared, “In the long run, violence acts as a boomerang and defeats its own 
purposes.’’19 

Another feature of the labor union involved in a strike is picketing. The 
American Federation of Labor claims that it is a form of free speech. It 
would appear to be a means for the strikers to inform the public of their 
grievances against the employer, and is not to be condemned as long as the 
picketers do not resort to violence to prevent employees or customers from . 
entering the shop, but employ only persuasion, the definition of which has 
always been a debatable question for judges. The meaning of this was ex- 
tended to a considerable degree by the Federal Law, the N.L.R.A., but 
some courts condemn all picketing, since they claim no distinction can be 
drawn between eful and non-peaceful picketing, especially when it is 
mass picketing, for the Supreme Court stated that “no state has the right 
to legalize mass picketing because it deprives the owner of the business 
and premises of his property without due process of law and cannot be held 
valid under the Fourteenth Amendment.”20 

Strikes and picketing sometimes fail, and then laborers depend upon the 
boycott. Or in some instances, it is sought as a means for gaining their 
ends before having recourse to the other technique. Even at its best it is 
not too effective, and then to be just it must fulfill the same conditions as 
a strike. Its actions are practically the same as that of a consumer co-opera- 
tive, but it has met with far greater difficulties in the domain of law, since 
a New York Court first pronounced it illegal in 1886. Later a distinction 
was made between the primary and secondary boycott. The first is the 


refusal to patronize a certain employer on the part of the workers directly 
involved in the labor dispute, with no effort to persuade or coerce third 
parties. In the second kind, the boycotters try to persuade neutral parties to 


join them. Now whenever this distinction is made, the primary boycott 
is accounted lawful in most cases and the secondary unlawful. 
Another measure, the union label of the labor organizations, was greatly 
aided by a Federal Law, the Walsh-Healey Act. This label on merely 
roves in the majority of cases, that the products were manufactured in a 
actory which observes union demands as to working conditions and wages. 
No moral wrong can be charged against this, nor is its legality questioned. 
It would appear from the preceding paragraphs that the laborer enjoys 
domination over his employer. This has not been, nor is it true now. To 
counteract the unions themselves, employers and employers’ 
The Lockout unions may invoke the lockout to keep union workers from 
and Blacklist gaining admittance into particular shops, for this form of 
combat is legal, though employers are no longer allowed to 
fire union leaders for union activities. As far as the moral right is concerned 
we may pass judgment on a lockout as it does or does not fulfill the condi- 
tions necessary to make a strike just, as explained above. 
Intimately connected with the lockout is the blacklist. This has been 
declared illegal by many state laws, laws confirmed by the N.L.R. A., but 


19. Ibid., p. 110. 
20. Truax vs. Corrigan, 257 U.S. 312, 42 Sup. Court, 124 (1921). 
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no one or no court can really prove that it is being employed, for the list is 
passed around secretly and often the names are telephoned. To refuse to 
employ a man just because he belongs to a union seeking to acquire his 
natural rights is wrong. There can be no objections, however, to action of 
this sort if a man is put on the blacklist because he is an inefficient worker. 

Probably one of the most important ways of preventing men from join- 
ing free unions is the establishment of the company unions by employers. 
These are composed of the employees alone, who, although afraid m4 asking 
too much, unacquainted with conditions in other factories in other parts 
of the country, ignorant of economics, must meet with their employers to 
propose their arguments for further wage increases and the like. They 
are truly ineffective, and are in the words of Father McGowan “A trick, a 
green-goods name. A labor union must be a union of labor and not a 
union of a few laborers who happen to have gotten jobs in one company.”2! 
The reason for statements like these is that company unions are primarily 
directed against labor unions. Because of the fact that most of them are 
incapable of py ney collective bargaining and were formed after the 
NRA required a higher wage standard, it is evident that there is founda- 
tion for these objections. When they have the exploiting of the employee as 
their main object, they are obviously wrong. Since the government can- 
not legislate for the exceptions, the N. L.R. A. has declared illegal, unions 
formed by or under the influence of employers. 

Another efficacious means of combating unions is the “yellow-dog con- 
tract’”’ which is in the words of the late Senator Borah,?? ‘“‘a void contract. 
There is no consideration. What does the employer give the worker for 
surrendering a vital right of personal liberty, the right to join in a union 
with his fellow-men to protect his own interests? It cannot be the wage of 
that class of labor in the community.” These “yellow-dog contracts” con- 
stitute a black page in our history. Violating the natural right of man (170), 
they could be called by the most optimistic in the language of moralists, no 
more than Voluntarium secundum quid. The N.L.R. A. denies the justice 
of these and some states have made them illegal. But Father Haas declares 
that they are still effective in some state courts, not governed by Federal Laws. 

Labor unions do exist, however, and strikes do occur, so employers’ unions 
must counteract these. From 1888 until the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
the injunction was used to prevent or break up strikes, for as soon as the 

employer would present his case to the judge of a court, the judge 
Strike would order the strike to cease until he had tried the case, without 
Breakers right of jury. This might be months later and the propitious 

moment for the strike would have passed long ago. Many a just 
strike has been destroyed in this manner, which was in many cases in vio- 
lation of social justice. Even now injunctions may be obtained in state 
courts, for the Norris-LaGuardia Act affects only Federal Courts. Since the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and even previously, strike breakers and strike guards 


21. R. A. McGowan, Towards Social Justice (Paulist Press, New York), p. 38. 
22. M. Woll, Labor, Industry and Government (D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1935), p. 78. 
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have been employed to overcome strikes. The use of the former is now 
declared illegal by the 1938 Amendment to the Byrnes Anti-Strike Breaker 
Act providing that “it shall be unlawful to transport... in interstate or 
foreign commerce — any person who is to be employed for the purpose 
of obstructing or interfering by force or threats with . . . peaceful picketing . . . 
or collective bargaining.” Strike breakers are outlawed by Section 7 of the 
N. L. R. A. as quoted above, for they certainly interfere with the “concerted 
activities” authorized therein. Such laws notwithstanding, strike breakers are 
used, according to Jerome Davis who quotes from Fortune Magazine con- 
cerning a certain person (Paul Bergoff): “For fifty thousand dollars he'd 
give you an absolute guarantee that he would break the strike, smash the 
union, and leave you undisputed master of your plant.” 


The right to employ strike guards is apparently legal under common 
law, for where public policemen are not adequate to protect property, this 
form of private police must serve that purpose. Less objectionable but still 
undesirable to strikers are the police and state militia. These have always 
been available to the employer because there was either actual violence, or 
because he was able to present the circumstances in such a light that danger 
to property seemed imminent. 


Another illegal means utilized by employers is espionage. The purpose 
of industrial spying is to prevent unions from getting started and to elimi- 
nate agitators. The accusation against espionage has a firm foundation in 
fact, as was disclosed by the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee of the 
U. S. Senate.23 In its economic effects it breaks down the morale of the 
workers and their community, creating an atmosphere of suspicion and fear 
and the inability to trust anyone. Also it apparently restricts the freedom 
of workers unjustly if they are engaged in activities which are just. 

At this point it appears fitting to mention the principal means used by 
employers’ unions, and the weapon used extensively by labor unions, namely, 
propaganda. This subtle form of breaking down the value of the opposing 
union is often difficult to analyze. One could list an indefinite number of 
pamphlets and periodicals issued by the employers’ unions, especially the 
National Association of Manufacturers, presenting only one side of the con- 
troversy. In their turn the labor unions, especially the C. I. O. and A. F. of L., 
propagandize just their arguments for the public. The employers emphasize 
individualism to the exclusion of the group, while labor stresses the needs 
of the group to the exclusion of the individual 

In regard to the legal right of labor, it is necessary to recognize the 
plethora of administrative labor legislation that is to be found in this coun- 
try. This legislation is a compilation of all the rules and codes composed by 
State Labor Departments, through the power delegated to them by the 
state legislatures. Legislation of such a nature is important, for courts are 
prepared to sustain it if it is properly drafted. This was evident in 1928 
from a decision of Chief Justice Rosenberry of Wisconsin: “When, how- 
ever, the legislature has laid down the fundamentals of law, it may delegate 
to administrative agencies the authority to exercise such legislative pur- 


23. Consult report of this committee, Violations of Free Speech and Rights of 
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pose, in the language of Chief Justice Marshall ‘to fill up the details’ and in 
the language of Chief Justice Taft ‘to make public regulations interpreting 
the statutes and directing the detail of its execution.’”24 The app ication 
- “ to labor law has seldom been questioned and never successfully chal- 
enged. 


In spite of increasingly favorable labor legislation, millions of workers 
remain outside unions. All domestic servants, farm laborers and many other 
groups are not yet embraced in these organizations. There are many obsta- 
cles to their joining the national unions, but there are no legal restrictions 
placed by the N.L.R. A. to the formation of independent unions. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


What points of practical interest and value may be gleaned from this 

consideration for our Catholic people? In co-operatives, the poor are able 

to realize their dignity as property owners, even though 

Value of it be on a small scale. There are scarcely any bounds that 

Co-operatives may be set to the field to be occupied by the co-operative 

idea, in spite of the fact that some authors claim that un- 

diluted co-operation cannot be practised except by relatively small groups 
of persons. 

It is true that they have operated best among small groups. This is 
pet the case among farmers, every one of whom should be a member 
of as many marketing co-operatives as possible, since he cannot be both an 
expert farmer and an expert salesman. The present trend, however, in the 
farmer-co-operative movement is from the small to the Jarge, from the 
simple to the complex, especially in the east, north, central, and Atlantic 
areas, where there has been a marked increase in co-operative activity in 
recent years. It will be a comparatively short time, therefore, until we shall 
know the practicality of these among larger groups. 


At present one of the best means to maintain equilibrium between farm 
income and city income rests in co-operatives. For if the rate of wages 
(real purchasing power) of the industrial worker in the city is out of 
balance with the rate of returns of the farmer in the country, then there 
is bound to be unemployment and insecurity. Visualize, on the other hand, 
the advantage to the city worker and farmer, too, if there exists a consumers’ 
co-operative in the town or city to receive the products directly from the 
marketing co-operative. Neither will suffer because the middleman stores 
up a surplus to be dumped onto the market in time of depression. The 
one should be the logical and economic outgrowth of the other. While at 
the same time credit unions, whose field of activity has been by no means 
exhausted, will be aiding the farmer to increase his own consuming power, 
and will be starting those producers’ co-operatives of the laborers who are 
seeking to reclaim their dignity as property owners. 

It is very evident, however, that since co-operatives are an end in them- 
selves, which end is mutual aid in the motto “All for one and one for all,” 
individualism will always remain an obstacle. It is further manifest that 
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selfishness and racketeering are possible, if the true spirit of social justice 
and Christian charity does not govern the activity of men. The duty of 
Catholics, therefore, is obvious. At the same time, these consumer co-opera- 
tives will be able to act as a check on the possible wrong-doing of guilds- 
men in a world which will see the fulfillment of the Popes’ dreams for the 
occupational groups. 

Labor has endorsed the co-operative plan, but there are more important 
problems overwhelming the Catholic worker. What should be his mode of 
action regarding the labor unions of this country? Father Haas gives one 
answer: “He (the employee) has the duty to join and support his union, 
for by not affiliating he helps to keep alive unjust competition, ruinous to 
others as well as himself.”25 This obligation upon the worker is repeated 
by the Reverend John P. Monaghan: “Indeed, the working-man is morally 
bound to organize in order to maintain his individuality and to be able 
to bargain freely to get what should be his.”’26 

The unions have been chiefly responsible for the increases in wages and 
improvements in the working conditions of labor which have been secured 
in the last fifty years in America. Their leaders may have been guilty of 
occasional racketeering, their members may have used violence and sabotage, 
their methods may have injured certain communities, but these abuses are no 
reason for condemning the natural right to organize. They are essentially 
a cause and a product of democracy. If communists are gaining power, 
possibly the blame can be placed on those who have the true teaching of 
social charity and justice from Christ, but refuse to take the initiative in 
this program of social justice. 

To support the unions is the best way of overcoming the evils. The 
Popes, knowing the value of religion and charity in social life, strive for 
Catholic trade unions wherein religion is an integral part, but at the same 

time, realizing conditions in certain countries will not per- 
Catholic and mit Catholic working-men to form these, offer suggestions 
Neutral Unions which seem to apply specifically to America. Pope Pius XI 

left it to the discretion of the bishops to permit Catholic 
working-men to join non-Catholic unions. Pope Leo XIII had declared 
unions entirely free “to adopt whatever rules and organizations may best 
conduce to the attainment of their respective objects.” Their specific objects, 
in the words of the same Pope, will consist in the help afforded each in- 
dividual member ‘‘to better his condition to the utmost in body, mind and 
property” (176). However, other associations which do consider religion 
alone must be built up for those people who belong to neutral unions. 

From this consideration it seems apparent that those Catholics who are 
unable to form independent unions are not to be denied the right to join 
the A. F.of L. or the C.1.O. It is their duty to see that the principles 
of social justice are more widespread to encompass all workers. 


Catholic employers, too, can bring Christianity into employers’ unions 
to set the stage for the ultimate aim of the Popes: regular co-operation of 


25. F. Haas, op. cit., p. 10. 
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standing committees representing groups within the trade or industry, and 
gathering for regular periodic meetings, whose decisions are invariably to 
be based on strict norms of justice, equity, and Christian charity, for class 
against class is not according to the natural law. Labor needs capital and 
capital needs labor. The elimination of this class warfare and the substitu- 
tion of mutual collaboration is the appeal set forth in the encyclicals of 
the Popes. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN MURNANE, O. F.M. CONV.:—The paper just read establishes in 
full the morality and legality not only of association but of the specific acts and 
procedure warranted in improving and protecting the status of employees. Viewing his 
extensive range of quotation as well as his succinctness of style, Father Roderick 
merits a sincere expression of our appreciation. 

As a measuring rod of the right to organize, I should like to suggest one particular 
phase of the question, namely, the correlated duties that should guide and limit 
working-men and working-women in the exercise of this prerogative. It has been said 

that it is unlawful for the State to interfere with that natural right, yet 
Abolishing it is nonetheless true that evil ends, the use of unlawful means, and 
Ab all projects detrimental to the commonweal, should be excluded from 
uses the agenda of every association. To intervene without unduly restrict- 
ing or encroaching upon the rights of the workers is especially im- 
perative when a just appreciation for the welfare of the nation is not so keenly felt 
as during a declared national emergency. Thus the executive arm reached out and 
curtailed the acknowledged right to strike in defense industries. With far less fear of 
contradiction might our judicial power totally eradicate all communistic confederations, 
so virulent are they in purpose and program to the very life of democracy. With respect 
to internal violations of justice that frequently affect an entire community, labor leaders, 
not necessarily communistic, have barred the way to membership to eligible men, have 
exacted bribes, have ruled tyrannically and, on account of senseless jurisdictional dis- 
putes among their branch locals, have suspended work to the great impairment of 
building projects and vast losses of time and wages. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of complete satisfaction that unionization of employees 
has progressed so rapidly in recent years. Hundreds of thousands of workers pool- 
ing their funds, taught by experience, and represented by very sagacious leaders are 

thus equipped to win what is their due before entrenched capital. 
Right to It is equally evident however that this immense power must be strictly 
Organize — subject to the binding force of ethical and legal obligations. It was 

because of the ruthlessness and crimes of the Parisian mobs, that the 
a Trust right of association was lost in France and the rest of the world. 
Through abuse of power in labor unions it can be lost again. Among 
union members, then, a sense of duty must be fostered and receive its highest 
sanctions from religion. The injunctions of the encyclicals to bring religious teachings 
to all Catholic workers is very pertinently described by Father Roderick. By this means, 
the right to organize will be properly integrated in the more abundant life. 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M.:—In Quadragesimo Anno Pope Pius XI 
laid down the rules which must guide Catholics in joining neutral unions. Among 
these are certain precautions already enjoined by Pius X. Referring to the latter Pope 
Pius XI said: “Among these precautions, first and most important is that side by side 
with these trade unions, there must always be associations which aim at giving their 
members a thorough moral and religious training, that these in turn may impart to the 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct. 
Thus will these unions exert a beneficent influence far beyond the ranks of their own 
members.” 

These words of the Holy Father describe the purpose and the nature of the 
A.C. T. U. It is an association of Catholics who are members of bona fide labor unions, 
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united under the guidance of a chaplain, to learn how their unions should be conducted 
and how to act to be effective in the Christian reconstruction of the so- 
A.C.T.U. “ial order. The A. C. T. U. aims to imbue its members with the spirit of 
““*""* the Gospel and the papal encyclicals; to make them better Catholics; 
to inspire them to carry this spirit into their daily lives as workers and 
unionists; to train reliable leaders who can take the place of the racketeer and the 
revolutionary in the labor movement. Actists must spread the encyclicals among their 
fellow-workers and encourage their study and application to our modern social and 
economic problems. They whole-heartedly endorse the declaration of our present Holy 
Father (radio address on Pentecost of this year) that the “duty and the right to 
organize the labor of the people belongs above all to the people immediately interested: 
the employers and the workers.” By word and deed Actists assist fellow-workers to 
organize in legitimate labor unions, and help them to operate these unions accordi 
to Christian principles and American traditions. The realization of the papal plan 
vocational groups is one of their main objectives. 

The A.C. T.U. is not a dual union, as is sometimes feared. It does not create a 
faction within a union for political or selfish purposes. It does not interfere with the 
internal affairs of any union, but it will expose evil methods and practices in a given 
local and show its members practically how to combat these. Although the A. C. T. U. 
will come in conflict with Marxists of every variety who try to obtain control of the 
unions, or to direct them down the Party line, it is first of all a positive Christian or- 
ganization, working for clean, American unionism, based on Christian —e- 

Some of the chief means employed by the Association are: Regular meetings of the 
executive board, national and local; annual conventions; general membership meetings; 
special rallies; labor schools; conferences within the various local unions to discuss 

the specific problems thereof; newspapers, such as the National Labor 
Its Leader of New York City, or the Michigan Labor Leader of Detroit; re- 
Activiti treats, days of recollection; Holy Hours; liturgical movement; social 
CUVitles gatherings; pamphlets and leaflets; protests against unfair labor prac- 
tices; picketing in a just strike; endeavoring to spread the use of 
union-made goods; patronizing places of business known to be fair to their em- 
loyees, etc. 
d poe Poll Mooney of Detroit said on January 17, 1939: “Let there be no doubt 
of this —labor organization, sound and responsible organization on Democratic prin- 
ciples, is not merely something which the Catholic Church accepts as an inevitable de- 
velopment of our industrial society; it is something which she whole-heartedly ap- 
proves, something for which she has a definite set of moral principles, something for 
which her Popes have been crying for generations, like the voice of a prophet in 
the wilderness of /Jaissez faire, something which she earnestly commends to worker 
and management alike as a remedy for the evils which press upon us and as a pre- 
ventive for greater evils which threaten....Those who are familiar with even the 
fundamentals of the Catholic labor movement will recognize that I am pleading for 
a lively interest on the part of priests and Catholic workers in definite and effective 
work in favor of a Christian and American program like the program of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists.” 





THE BEARING OF ECONOMICS ON CRIME 
Fr. ELicius Weir, O. F. M. 


We may make a logical division of the human race into two classes scil., 
the criminal and the non-criminal. It is impossible to say which would be 
the larger division for want of reliable statistics on crimes committed, but 
examination seems to place the larger number on the criminal side. 

In treating the subject of crime we are much inclined to consider only 
those crimes that have become public, and we totally ignore the millions of 
crimes that are committed annually but remain undetected. Criminal statistics 
deal almost exclusively with crimes that have been proven in open court. 
Most crimes are committed by the so-called underworld, but only rarely is an 
underworld character brought to justice and then generally on a score that is 
not his usual line of criminal activity, as was the case of Al Capone who was 
convicted by the federal courts for the evasion of income tax. Public officials 
are frequently guilty of crimes that are never disclosed. Ettinger in his book 
The Problem of Crime gives an idea of the corruption prevalent among 
public officials: 


The spirit of corruption has penetrated the very fiber of our present social 
structure. Defiance of law has become a definite behavior pattern, extending from 
high officials down to the lowest strata of the community. Unemployment finds 
its outlet in bootlegging and racketeering. But everything connected with these 
criminal activities is contaminated. The purchasers of contraband liquors and those 
who attempt to suppress their sale alike become corrupted. General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
is authority for the statement that 875 prohibition agents have been dismissed from 
the service for delinquency or malfeasance in office, and that the number of agents 
employed by the Government for this work has decreased within the last six years 
from 10,000 to 3,000. He also admitted the possibility of such an official’s making 
from $50,000 to $75,000 from graft. Illegal traffic in liquor has diverted the reserve 
of labor into criminal channels. The habit of lawlessness grows by what it feeds 
upon, and one of the most deplorable results of disregard for the liquor laws is 
that it encourages the violation of all laws.1 


The number of convicted criminals does not disclose the extent of crime, 
because most of those who are paying the price of their social misbehavior 
are usually convicted of only one crime, whereas in reality they live by crime 
and they themselves cannot even give a close estimate of the number of 
crimes they have committed. Moreover, that “murder will out” is not really 
true, since in every large city in the country, murders are committed annually 
that are never solved. 

If we look for the real cause of crime we will find it where we find the 
cause of sins, in the abuse of man’s free will. Many other causes may con- 

tribute to crime, to mention only a few here — lack of religious 
Causes training, broken homes, alcoholism, mental disorders, bad com- 
of Crime pany, and poverty. It is significant that most of our convicted 

criminals are from the poorer classes. In Crime and Religion by 
Kalmer and Weir, an explanation of the high percentage of poor among the 
criminals is offered: 


1. Ettinger, The Problem of Crime (1932), p. 157. 
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Poverty and economic stress tend to impose a twofold hazard of imprisonment — 
by the temptation to dishonesty and by the straitened man’s lesser chances of escap- 
ing imprisonment when he is brought to justice for real or apparent violation of 
the law. And of these two hazards the latter is perhaps the more distinctive, since 
the temptation to injustice is common to rich as well as poor; a fact which the 
wise man of the Scriptures in his day did not fail to recognize, for he prayed 
(Prov. 30:8,9): “Give me neither beggary nor riches, give me only the neces- 
saries of life, lest perhaps being filled I should be tempted to deny and say, Who 
is the Lord? Or being compelled by poverty I should steal and forswear the name 
of my God.” In different ways, perhaps, but yet the same temptation to transgress. 
It is at the bar of human justice that the ways part, the poor man’s very exterior 
being against him and the rich man’s education, social standing, and financial ie- 
sources being no inconsiderable barriers on the road to prison. 

Nor is it necessary to go abroad to find confirmation of the fact that privation 
and crime tend to meet. Discussing the program for the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders adopted by the reformatory Illinois at Pontiac, the Illinois Welfare 
Bulletin (1931) declares: “The typical boy of the Pontiac reformatory is approxi- 
mately nineteen years of age and comes from a broken home in an impoverished 
nei thood in an industrial community. He has had five or six years in public 
or parochial school, but has not been successful there. For economic reasons he 
has left school, presumably to work, but immaturity and lack of training have been 
_— him and his opportunity for constructive development has been very 
imited.” 


In the Joliet prison, as in all state prisons in America, most men are serv- 
ing time for crimes against property, and in committing these crimes some 
have also committed murder. In economic depressions unemployment is 

revalent which in turn gives rise to crimes of larceny, burglary, robbery, 
orgery, and the confidence game. During the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 
on an average of one hundred new commitments were received monthly in 
the Joliet penitentiary. Again, in the book Crime and Religion is contained 
a chart showing the relation between financial conditions and crime from the 
year 1867 to the year 1931.3 If financial conditions are bad, the number of 
prisoners received and on hand runs high; if finances are good, the number 
of prisoners is lower. This relation does not change with mathematical 
accuracy, yet there is an obvious regularity. A similar chart can be added for 
the years 1931 to 1941, but since it proves the same it was not considered 
necessary to insert here. The United States Bureau of Census in The 
Prisoners’ Antecedents provides a chart indicating the ratings of economic 
conditions in homes of juvenile delinquents in Chicago and women delin- 
quents in New York State. This chart shows that out of 744 cases, 44.7 per 
cent come from very poor homes, 34.3 per cent from poor homes and 18.3 
per cent from fair homes.‘ 

Sutherland in his book Criminology explains how poverty leads to crime: 


Poverty in the modern city generally means segregation in low-rent sections, 
where people are isolated from many of the cultural influences and forced into 
contact with many of the degrading influences. Poverty generally means a low 
status, with little to lose, little to respect, little to be proud of, little to sustain 
efforts to improve. It generally means bad housing conditions, lack of sanitation in 
the vicinity, and lack of attractive community institutions. It nay means both 
parents away from home for long hours, with the fatigue, lack of control of chil- 


2. Kalmer and Weir, Crime and Religion (1936), pp. 101-103. 
3. Ibid. (1936), p. 150. 
4. The Prisoners’ Antecedents (United States Bureau of Census), p. 15. 
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dren, and irritation that go with these. It generally means withdrawal of the child 
from school at an early age and the beginning of mechanical labor, with weakening 
of the home control, the development of anti-social grudges, and lack of cultural 
contacts. Poverty, together with the pon of wealth in shop-windows, streets, and 
picture-shows, generally means envy hatred of the rich and the feeling of miss- 
ing much in life, because of the lack of satisfaction of the fundamental wishes. 
Poverty seldom forces people to steal or become prostitutes in order to escape 
starvation. It produces its effect most frequently on the attitudes, rather than on 


the organism. But it is surprising how many poor people are not made delinquents, 
rather than how many are made delinquents.5 


From the study of the bearing of economics on crime the very natural and 
expected conclusion is obtained, that in so-called bad times more criminals 
are convicted than in good times. The public however overlooks the fact 
that many other crimes are committed as a result of economic depressions 
and the perpetrators are rarely brought to justice. In fact the general public 
remains totally ignorant even of the frequency of the commission of these 
crimes. For example, abortion of the unborn is a means frequently resorted 

to, because of the lack of this world’s goods to rear and educate 
Abortions a child. It is utterly impossible to obtain exact statistics on the 

prevalence of this act which is recognized as a crime in every 
state in the Union. The United States Bureau of Statistics in Washington 
gives the information that 700,000 abortions are annually committed in the 
United States. Another private and unofficial report indicates a much high- 
er number. It estimates that 4,000,000 abortions are committed annually 
in the United States. The United States report is taken from those cases 
that were reported to civil authorities, and the other report is a result of a 
loose deduction from illegal surgical practices in our larger cities. Since it is 
a known fact, though it cannot be proved in court, that in every large city 
there are doctors who make their living by performing abortions, the report 
of 4,000,000 abortions annually seems more reliable. Supposing this to be 
true and that a minimum of three persons formally co-operate in each crime, 
the conclusion is that 12,000,000 are guilty of abortion in the United States 
annually or at least the guilt has been incurred by the agents in the crime that 
many times. Unmarried parents would not necessarily offer as a motive the 
lack of means to support a child, but the lawfully married when questioned 
usually make that an excuse for their murderous act against the unborn. 

Again, young men willing to marry are prevented from entering that state 
because of lack of employment or insecurity of income. Some of these seek 
an unlawful gratification of the sex appetite by committing rape. But due to 
natural shame or fear of loss of reputation, most cases of rape are not even 
reported by the victims. Besides these unreported crimes, others exist which 
are allowed to go unprosecuted. Thus financial embarrassment has frequently 
given rise to the practice of birth control by many married people, which 
in turn has led to the manufacture and sale of contraceptives which is cer- 
tainly criminal even though rarely prosecuted as such. 

An editorial entitled “Turning the Law into a Racket” in the Joliet 
Herald News of June 4, 1941, makes this exposure: 


5. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), pp. 169, 170. 
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Attorney General George F. Barrett has been digging into the question of who 
got the $40,800,000 paid out in unemployment compensation by the State of Illinois 
in the year ended March 31, 1941. He has uncovered a shocking situation, accord- 
ing to his public statements. It is no small scandal and it covers a wide field. Fraud 
in connection with the compensation payments, the attorney general said, has been 
“tremendous” and has run into millions of dollars. 

If that is true, and we accept the attorney general’s statement that it is, it is 
high time that something be done about it. If the fraud has been as great as indi- 
cated, it still, no doubt, is being practised to some extent and is turning the opera- 
tion of a law intended to help the jobless workman into a racket. 

The unemployment compensation act was designed to keep the workman who 
had lost his job, off the relief roll and to give him a chance to find re-employment. 
It provides that the worker who has been discharged, who is able, willing, but can- 
not find work, may receive weekly unemployment compensation payments from the 
state up to $16 a week and for a maximum of 16 weeks. 

ing the period of much unemployment, it has tided many workers from one 
job to another, kept them off relief and enabled them to maintain their morale and 
normal ambition. To others, the attorney general’s investigation shows, it has meant 
a means to easy money. Those in this class devised a variety of means of getting 
compensation to which they were not entitled and in some cases employers conspired 
with them to that end. As a sample, some provoked their employers to discharge 
them. They then drew unemployment compensation under their right names, while 
working at new jobs under assumed names. 


What is prevalent in Illinois may in all probability be prevailing in other 
states in the Union. At any rate it shows that many crimes not recorded may 
be directly or indirectly traced to an economic condition. If what some 
economists tell us is true — that economic depressions are planned by those 
who control the wealth of the world — then these are certainly also respon- 


sible for many of the crimes that follow in the wake of depressions, and they 
should not escape the odium of being labeled criminals. 

That economic conditions have a bearing on crime should not require a 
proof. It is what should be expected in view of the weakness of human 
nature. The proofs for the fact are found in the very ample available statis- 
tics provided annually by the United States Department of Justice. To esti- 
mate the bearing of economic conditions on crime with any degree of exacti- 
tude is impossible because we cannot procure the exact number of crimes 
committed nor show their relation to economic conditions. Many other fac- 
tors are at play in the commission of crime, but the fact remains that when 
times are bad, more crimes are committed than in good times. 





THE BEARING OF ECONOMICS ON MENTAL DISEASES 
Fr. FIRMIN OLDEGEERING, O. F. M. 


The question is asked frequently whether the economic setup as we find 
it in the world today is responsible for a noticeable increase in mental dis- 
orders. We might go back to early foundations for our conclusions; we might 
study the whole economic structure from the year 1773 when the first public 
mental hospital in this country was built at Williamsburg, Va., down to the 
present day. I fear, however, that this method would be inadequate because 
of conditions, facilities, and attitudes towards the mentally sick. We shall 
therefore limit our investigation to one particular period and study the data 
presented during a few years, and from our findings reach a conclusion 
applicable to the present day. Let us consider the so-called depression years, 
1929-1934, in order to establish the bearing of economics on mental diseases. 

This is not a new and novel a. It has frequently been asked 
whether the depression has produced an increase in mental disorders. It is 
natural to assume that conditions which are so severely taxing the adaptive 

capacities of a large section of the population would tend to 
Economic unbalance many of the more poorly adjusted and result in a 
vs. Mental higher frequency of mental and nervous breakdowns. It is 
Depression quite certain that the depression has adversely affected the 

mental and emotional lives of great numbers of people and has 
caused all sorts of maladjustments in individual, family, and social life, espe- 
cially among those whom the depression has hit the hardest —the unem- 
ployed. Probably never before in our history have such huge numbers been 
subjected to such prolonged and grave anxieties and fears, privations, inse- 
curities, frustrations, stresses, and strains of all kinds as during these five 
years. But is this reflected in the number of admissions to state hospitals 
for mental disease? 


A study of this subject was made by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene during 1933-1934. A questionnaire was sent to hospital superin- 
tendents throughout the country in an effort to determine the effects of the 
economic crisis on these institutions and to find out how they were function- 
ing under depression conditions. Among the questions asked was the follow- 
ing: “What changes occurred in the movement of population in your hos- 
pital between the calendar years 1929-1932?” To this question 60 reported 
increases and 31 reported decreases in first admissions. A total of 51 insti- 
tutions reported increases and 35 reported decreases in readmissions during 
the same period. Thus there were 29 more institutions reporting an increase 
than those reporting a decrease in first admissions and 16 more reporting an 
increase than those reporting a decrease in readmissions. As to the question 
of paroles (those who are placed on Trial Visit but still remain on the books 
of the institution), 42 hospitals reported increases and 37 reported decreases. 
During these five depression years 49 institutions reported increases and 43 
reported decreases in discharges. Casting up our totals of population figures 
for all institutions reporting, we find net increases in all categories: for first 
admissions an increase of 15.5; for readmissions an increase of 2.6; for 
paroles an increase of 9.3 and for discharges an increase of 4.1. 
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To the question, ““To what extent do you estimate these changes in popu- 
lation to be attributable to economic conditions?”, we find a variety of 
answers. For the most part the comments were conservative and cautious. 
Some saw in these changes a very definite connection with the depression; 
others saw none whatever. Two or three heads of hospitals estimated a cer- 
tain percentage of increases in admissions as due to economic conditions; one 
blamed the increase entirely on the economic situation; others recognized it 
only as a slight influence. The majority of superintendents preferred not to 
express any opinion on the matter. One hospital head stated that about a 
fourth of the admissions for this period could with more or less certainty 
be attributed to some extent to economic conditions. It was likewise reported 
that patients well enough to be sent home had to remain because of the 
scarcity of jobs, or strained economic conditions in their families. These were 
passing the burden of care back to the hospital. This was particularly true of 
the mild and chronic types of patients who in normal times would be cared 
for at home or in private sanitaria. If, as actually had happened, the popula- 
tion of private institutions was definitely lower from 1929-1934, this would 
naturally tend to swell public institutional population. 

Here we might note a few of the interesting observations as to the types 
of cases seemingly affected by economic conditions. Some hospitals were 
finding among their patients many more of the higher social types, educated 
men and women who were not seen in such numbers in normal times, many 
of the patients working right up to the time of admission. The increase in 
admissions in 1932 (64.5 percent over 1929) was not confined to the so- 
called functional group, in which the economic condition (depression) would 
seem to be most provocative, but apparently was active as an etiological 
factor in disturbing the adjustments of individuals, who because of age or 
general systematic afflictions, suffer an impaired mental capacity, but who, 
without the sociological factor of actual or threatened impoverishment, would 
have continued to function satisfactorily in their environment. 

It is not surprising to note these difficulties and varieties of observation 
and interpretation when we consider the complexity of the etiology in mental 
disease and the variety of factors, personal and environmental, that enter into 
the situation. Financial worries may be and doubtless are a precipitating 
factor in an increasing number of cases. In the annual statistical reviews of 
the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, loss of employment or 
financial stress was reported as “an etiological factor” in 3.1 per cent of first 
admissions in 1930, 4.7 in 1931, 6.3 in 1932, and 8.8 in 1933. These figures 
clearly indicate the influence of economic conditions on hospital admissions. 

There is a tendency to overemphasize the last factor that appeared before 
the onset of the disturbance. After a study of many thousands of cases of 
mental disease, psychiatrists are more than ever convinced that they are view- 
ing the results of an accumulation of strains rather than a condition produced 
by one particular factor. While acknowledging the importance of the obvious 
factor of unemployment, with its attendant psychological consequences, they 
cannot allow it to obscure the real picture behind the production of the vari- 
ous psychoses. 

To this consideration let us add the following observations, namely, 
changes made in population in the individual state hospitals influenced by 
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factors that have nothing to do with the rate of increase in patients. A spurt 
in hospital admissions may be due to the fact that new buildings were opened 
at a given institution or to wholesale transfers from other institutions ; again, 
no changes occurred because the institution was filled to capacity; and again 
admissions were entirely limited to vacancies created by discharges, deaths, 
and paroles. 

There is a growing tendency to use hospitals in case of sickness of all 
kinds and this is a very important factor in the increasing number of patients 
in state hospitals. It appears therefore as though the economic conditions do 
materially increase admissions to state hospitals, but we cannot say that they 
are conclusive evidence of the fact. 

All national compilations of statistics of mental patients in institutions 
show that for many years there has been a more or less steady increase in hos- 
pital population and a corresponding increase in admissions. Here we might 
examine the report of the Federal Census as of the year 1933. In the post- 
war period from 1922 to 1929 the increase according to Federal Census Re- 
ports averages about 7,000 a year; during the economic depression years up 
to 1933 the average was over 11,000 a year. There is a decided jump from 
1930 and 1931 when it may be assumed the effects of the depression were 
beginning to make themselves felt. But this increase can be matched, or 
nearly so, by a similar substantial increase during 1926 and 1927, which 
were prosperous years. 

Let us momentarily digress and consider the economics of Mental Disease. 
Discussions on this subject were published in Mental Health No. 9 (Science 
Press, 1929). Dr. Carney Landis spoke of the magnitude of the problem 
of Mental Disease. He stated that one out of every 150 adults of the pres- 
ent population is hospitalized because of mental disease. This percentage 
may be even greater since non-hospitalized cases are not included. Treating 
the subject of economic loss due to Mental Disease, Horatio M. Pollock 
writes that this loss cannot be exactly measured. In calculating this loss the 
physical disease must be considered. A distinction must be made between 
the mentally ill, the mentally defective, and the epileptic. A census taken in 
1937 shows 432,131 patients in institutions for mental disease in the United 
States. Maintenance cost would amount to approximately $230,900,000 per 
annum, or about $550 per capita cost. 

Michael M. Davis notes that the total cost of psychiatric service in the 
United States is estimated at about $180,000,000 per year at the present time. 
The major part of the expenditure is for hospitals. Three-fourths of the 
total expenditure is from taxation, local, state, or federal. 

A very interesting survey was recently published by the insurance com- 
panies, an observation for the most part unfamiliar to physicians in this 
country. The survey stated that mechanical hazard accounts for less than 10 
per cent of industrial accidents, and physical and mental defects for only about 
2 to 4 per cent of them, leaving from 80 to 90 per cent of accidents to be 
accounted for by “something in the personality of the patient.” 

The following is quoted from The Mentally Ill in America by Albert 
Deutsch (Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1937) : 
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An impressive array of figures could be presented to show the magnitude of 
the problem of mental disease in present-day society. We need cite only a few. 
There were about 480,000 patients on the Br of mental hospitals in March, 
1937. It has been estimated that if the same facilities for recognition and institu- 
tional treatment as exist in New York and Massachusetts are to be adopted in all 
other states, there would be nearly twice as many patients in mental hospitals as 
there are today. The population of mental hospitals is increasing at the rate of 
nearly 15,000 a year, with 100,000 new patients entering these hospitals annually. 
.-.One out of every 331 persons in the United States is now a patient in a state 
hospital. ... Pollock has estimated that the economic cost of mental disease to the 
nation, in terms of maintenance and loss of earnings, reaches the staggering total of 
nearly $750,000,000 annually. The cost of mental disease in terms of human 
misery, of broken homes, of the mental anguish of sufferers and their friends and 
relatives, is incalculable. 


James H. Bossard in Social Change and Social Problems, 1938, wrote 
that it is now generally agreed that for every hospital case there is one more 
outside with a definite psychosis. ‘Persons with all kinds of mental and 
nervous disorders are permitted to operate motor vehicles, direct traffic, navi- 
gate ships, command armies, thunder from pulpits, and participate in the 
education of youth.” 

The tremendous increase during the past generation in the numbers of 
mental patients under treatment has been largely the result of better methods 
of treatment, increased hospital facilities, and increased willingness on the 

part of relatives and friends of the mentally sick to utilize the 
Causes of hospitals to care for such patients. Formerly mental derange- 
Increase ment was interpreted as due to demoniac possession, presumably 

as a punishment for sin. A relic of this “medieval” attitude 
still exists in the form of a disguised fear or hatred or contempt of the 
mental patient. Many people consider mental sickness a “stigma” even 
though intellectually they may recognize that it is simply another manifesta- 
tion of disease and no more cause for shame than the occurrence of let us 
say pneumonia. Gradually these faulty notions are being eradicated by means 
of proper education. The mental hospitals of today are not duplicates of 
the Bethlehem Hospital in London where the furiously mad were confined 
and bedlam reigned supreme, but are general hospitals, thoroughly well 
equipped, surgically and medically, to deal with any physical disorders which 
may arise among their patients. They are equipped in addition with occupa- 
tional therapy, hydrotherapy, and specialized forms of treatment. Some states 
even recognize the value of religious therapy. 


It is too early to prognosticate any definite effect of the present war upon 
the European people. How many shell-shock victims will people the mental 
hospitals as a result of this conflict? In 1935 investigations showed that 
Great Britain and all of Europe experienced the same fluctuation as was preva- 
lent in the United States. If Hitler and his henchmen continue in power, 
Germany will show a decided decrease in first admissions. The “Mercy 
Deaths” in Germany, Wm. L. Shirer reveals in his book entitled Berlin Diary, 
have eliminated approximately 100,000 mentally deficient patients. Is this an 
economic purge? 

The willingness to use the mental hospitals, the disappearance of the 
“stigma” attached to mental sickness, the desire to obtain proper and timely 
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treatment, the better methods of treatment, the advancement made by the 
medical profession in the care and treatment of the mentally sick — all of 
this constitutes the major element in the situation and explains more satis- 
factorily than any one factor the progressive increases in institutional popula- 
tion. Mental diseases do not occur suddenly but develop over a period of 
years. It would seem then that the steady increase in population during the 
so-called depression years does not vary sufficiently from the normal trend to 
establish the thesis that the economic depression has markedly affected hos- 
pital admissions. What the future has in store for us cannot be prego 
The mental hospital is only one barometer of the situation. Even if the hos- 
pitals should show marked increases in patient population in the next few 
years, it is an open question whether the economic factor can be definitely 
linked with such increases as a major determining cause. The inimical effects 
of the high-powered living conditions of the modern era upon mental health 
have been assumed, but not proved. 

If, as must be ont we cannot state that the general increase in 


mental patients was caused solely by economic conditions, we can be certain 
that financial distress in an economic depression does cause mental and nerv- 
ous disturbances of a mild type and behavior, and personality maladjustments 
of varying degrees among all classes of the population. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:— Good mental health is commonly 
manifested by a reasonable adaptation of oneself to strange or unpleasant surroundings. 
Mental ill health is indicated by a failure to do this. 

Unemployment conditions, reduction of income, and the lowering of standards of 
living bring on a thwarting of needs and desires and emotions. It is difficult to adjust 
oneself to frustrations. Our attitude and behavior reflect this difficulty. 

One of the principal ways in which unemployment affects mental health is by im- 
posing strains and anxieties on people without work. Factors to be considered here 

are: the limitation of personal adaptive capacities; the depriva- 
Unemployment __ tions of the family of the unemployed; curtailment or even lack 
and Mental of necessary clothing, furniture, recreation; the want of essentials 
for decent and economic housekeeping; inability of keeping up 

Health with former standards and the ensuing social embarrassment. 
Man is powerfully affected by security and insecurity, physi- 
cal, economic, emotional, moral, and religious. The insecurity which follows unemploy- 
ment, especially of the father of a family, is a breeder of fear and anxiety; it is a threat 
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to pride, to the sense of power, to success in attainment, to the affectional relations with 
those whose love and approval are sought. The reaction of the individual to this in- 
security depends upon his temperament and previous conduct and training. Some will 
accept the situation in a Christian manner, refuse to be beaten, and make a healthy ad- 
justment. Others will give up and become dependents upon their families or public 
agencies. Some will seek an escape from reality by means of unhealthy compensation, 
such as day-dreaming, thinking of the good times of the past, shutting out the un- 
pleasant by refusing the reality of the present difficulties. 

Some of the results of an unwholesome attitude towards unemployment are: refuge 
in alcohol, narcotics, gambling; chronic irritability, especially in the family circle; sensi- 

tivity to fancied or real slights and hurts; discrimination, criti- 

Attitudes to cism, bitterness, sullenness, indifference, hopelessness, despair, 

Un 1 t suicide. The father who is out of work for any length of time 

employment may become the target of constant and bitter fault-finding on the 

part of his wife and growing children, who make him feel that 

he is remiss in his duty of supporting them. The daily search for a job, and the ever- 

recurring “Not wanted” drive him to resentment against his family, against society, 

against himself. Unless he is of a very stable character, has faith in God, and the 

courage to face humiliations and sufferings for a spiritual motive, there is grave 
danger that his spirit will break and that his mind will suffer collapse. 

Pastors of souls have a great opportunity (or shall I say a duty?) in times of 
economic distress to come to the assistance of their charges by helping them to make 
the right Christian adjustment to their problems. Depressions do not come overnight. 
There are signs whey they may be known in advance of their worst impact. During 
these stages of the oncoming crash or panic the priest can prepare his people by 
instruction and exhortation for the trials that are inevitable. Our holy faith mad us 
every safeguard against a mental breakdown because of the loss of temporal goods. 
Faith in God, trust in Divine Providence, hope in the promises of the Lord, childlike 
resignation to the loving care of our heavenly Father, will enable us with the grace 


of God to take the proper attitude towards the things of earth, riches and poverty, 
affluence or want. 





CREDIT UNIONS 
Fr. Otto THIEL, O. F. M., M. A. 


The religious and the economic are the two predominant influences which 
have moulded man’s character and the world’s history. Religious motives are 
more intense than economic, but their direct action seldom extends over so 
large a part of life.! “Six days thou shalt work; the seventh thou shalt 
cease.”"2 A man’s first economic concern is to get an income. His next is to 
adjust his expenditures to suit his income, to budget. But there come extraor- 
dinary situations — sickness, accident, a sudden operation, a death in the 
family. Ordinarily there are just two ways to meet such urgent demands: 
One is to save up for them in advance, the other way is to borrow. From 

the earliest times the man of small means who sought credit 
Co-operative at a reasonable rate found most doors closed to him. The 
Finance only professional sources usually open to him were the usurer 

and the pawnbroker, both of whom were accustomed to exact 
a heavy toll. But in the middle of the nineteenth century a way was dis- 
covered by which honest and responsible working people could supply them- 
selves credit from within their own ranks. That discovery properly marks the 
origin of the movement which has produced the credit union of our day, and 
the movement is thus less than a century old. The credit union is the out- 
standing type of co-operative personal finance institution of our day. It is 
neither a purely charitable nor a mere business organization, but one of self- 
help or co-operation. Its origin might be traced back to the Mons Pietatis of 
the later Middle Ages, an organization to provide credit facilities for poor 
borrowers, which was in many ways analogous to the modern co-operative 
banks. But the more immediate forerunners of the credit unions in the 
United States are the People’s Banks of Europe and Canada.3 


Almost simultaneously two loan societies were started in Germany. One 
was the Raiffeisen system, essentially a system of small rural co-operative 
credit societies. The other was the Schulze-Delitzsch system of so-called 
“people’s banks,” which served primarily the small tradesmen and artisan 
class and functioned chiefly in cities and towns. 

The first Raiffeisen credit society was started in December, 1849, in the 
district of Flammersfeld, Germany. The burgomaster of the district, which 
included a number of peasant villages, Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, was 

deeply moved by the sufferings of the poor peasants. In 1846 
Germany and 1847 disastrous droughts over a wide area had reduced the 

German farmers to a state of destitution and famine. In Raif- 
feisen’s district the suffering was intensified by the exactions of usurers. He 
first organized a co-operative bakery, then a co-operative cattle-purchasing 
society, and later, in 1849, a credit society, which at first received most of its 
funds from a number of well-to-do members of the district. The new idea 


1. Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed. (Macmillan, New York, 1930). 

2. Exodus, XXIII, 12. 

3. R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, A Co-operative Banking Book (Beekman Hill 
Press, New York, 1931), pp. 135-234. 
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was found to work with gratifying success. In its first 25 years the movement 
spread very slowly. Then it grew with increasingly rapid tempo and before 
his death in 1888, Raiffeisen was able to count, in Germany alone, 425 
societies of the type that bore his name. Since then, tens of thousands of 
them have been set up in the agricultural countries of Europe and Asia. 


Some 15 years after starting the first one, Raiffeisen abandoned the prin- 
ciple of semi-charity, i.e., of depending on wealthy members for funds, and 
the organizations became true self-helping co-operatives. The society obtained 
its loan funds chiefly by accepting deposits from either members or non- 
members and paying 2 per cent interest or more on them. It paid no divi- 
dends. Its loans, made for productive farm purposes, might run five or ten 
years with interest at 4 or 5 per cent. They were usually secured by 
two endorsers for each note. The Raiffeisen society was much more than an 
association for credit, its general aim being to benefit its members spiritually 
and socially as well as materially.4 

The Schulze-Delitzsch “People’s Banks,” the first of which was set up at 
Eilenburg, near Leipzig, in 1850, did for the shoemaker, the weaver, and the 
other small artisans and tradesmen, what the Raiffeisen societies did for the 
farmer. They were based on the same principle of co-operative credit, but 
they differed from the rural societies in many important features. Members 
were required to buy shares whose value came to be placed high, eventually 
ranging between $75 and $250. As soon as possible, substantial dividends 
were paid or credited to the share account. Loans were issued, usually for no 
longer than three months, although they might be renewed. These “‘people’s 
banks” were not necessarily limited to one city district; they might have one 
or more branches. The founder of this system, Herman Schulze-Delitzsch, 
was prominent for many years in German political life. He devoted his later 
years to these new co-operative banks, which multiplied rapidly almost from 
the start. At the death of their founder in 1883, the banks numbered 1,910 
with 466,000 members. In a short time they attracted attention abroad. 


In 1866 a brilliant and wealthy young Italian economist, Luigi Luzzati, 
inspired by the success of these new institutions in Germany, started a similar 
system in Italy with the “People’s Bank of Milan.” It was 
Italy followed eventually by some 3,000 other banks in Italy, all 
and Canada of which, however, were adaptations rather than copies of 
their German model. In 1883 another young Italian, Leone 
Wollemborg, introduced a modified Raiffeisen society into rural Italy, and 
over the next thirty years about 2,100 others were established. These were 
mostly Catholic parish credit societies. Either the Schulze-Delitzsch or the 
Raiffeisen type of banks, or both, were adopted, with variations, in many 
other countries of Europe, their total number running into the tens of thou- 
sands. Up to 1933-34, a total of 105,000 co-operative societies of all kinds, 
with a membership of 4,316,000 had been started in India, and nearly all 
were credit co-operatives. Japan has also had a notable development of co- 
operative societies, dating from 1900. At the close of 1934 there were over 
13,000 in that country. 


4. R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, North America (Southern Publishers Inc., New 
York, 1940), pp. 59-87. 
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Not until the beginning of the twentieth century did the credit union 
idea take root in American soil. In 1900 Alphonse Desjardins, a journalist 
and very pious member of the Third Order of St. Francis, after 15 years of 
study of European systems, introduced an experimental credit society at 
Levis, Quebec, which he called La Caisse Populaire, or “People’s Bank.” 
It was an adaptation to local conditions of the Luzzati and Wollemborg 
banks of Italy, chiefly modeled after the parish credit societies of the 
modified Raiffeisen type. But Desjardins found it necessary to alter the 
original foundation in many particulars. His “people's banks” had shares 
of small denomination; paid dividends to shareholders; were open to all 
members of the parish; accepted deposits only from members; imposed 
only limited liability on their members; and made “redemptive” as well as 
productive loans. Thus they paved the way for the creation of the credit 
society with which we are familiar. Desjardins proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously in trying out these new-type banks. When they definitely proved 
their workability he responded freely to calls for help in organizing them, 
and before his death in 1920 he had set up more than one hundred.» 

Exactly thirty-two years ago (1909) a man missed a suburban train in 
the city of Boston. That was the first in a series of happenings which re- 
sulted in the extensive development of credit unions throughout the United 
States. The man was Pierre Jay, who at that time was commissioner of banks 
in Massachusetts. While he waited for the next train he stepped into a 
library nearby and came across a book by Henry Wolfe called People’s Banks. 
He was fascinated by the idea, took the book home with him, read it through 
in one night, and began thinking how the plan might be applied to Massa- 
chusetts’ conditions. Early in 1909, Desjardins came to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, at the request of Pierre Jay, for a conference looking to the introduc- 
tion of the idea into Massachusetts. As a result of this conference, a bill was 

drafted for presentation to the legislature, making possible the set- 
United ting up of credit unions similar in most respects to those in Canada. 
States Mr. Edward A. Filene, a wealthy Boston merchant, had recently 

returned from a round-the-world trip during which he had studied 
the systems of Europe and Asia, and when committee hearings on the bill 
were held, he was able to describe these systems and give the bill his cordial 
support. Later in 1909, the bill became law, the first of its kind in the 
United States, and the credit union movement in this country was definitely 
launched. 


In the meantime, Desjardins had helped set up one of his “people’s 
banks’’ among the French Canadians of Manchester, New Hampshire. This 
society, named La Caisse Populaire Ste. Marie in the Quebec style, became 
the first credit union in the United States. Under the name of St. Mary’s 
Bank it is still in operation, having in 1940, 3,647 members and resources 
totaling $1,228,876. The first credit union was therefore a Catholic parish 
credit union. 

As the credit union gradually took shape in the United States, it assumed 
a form of its own, differing in many details from credit societies elsewhere. 


5. R. F. Bergengren, op. cit., pp. 88-118. 
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It quite abandoned unlimited liability of members, relied chiefly on savings 
or deposits for its working capital, and charged a higher interest rate than 
societies in Europe. But the most radical departure from Old World models 
lay in the fact that the credit union here ane an organization of con- 
sumers, chiefly wage and salary earners, whereas elsewhere, both in city and 
country, credit societies were essentially associations of small producers. 
European students of co-operation look upon our credit union as an experi- 
ment in a new and apparently highly successful type. 

Following the enactment of the credit union law in Massachusetts in 1909, 
that state made steady progress in building up credit unions. Mr. Filene’s 
interest continued, and he began to envision a nation-wide system of credit 
unions and to make plans for bringing it about. But it was not until 1921, 
when there were 190 credit unions in the United States with about 72,000 
members, that the campaign actually got under way. In that year, Mr. Filene 
joined forces with Mr. Roy F. Bergengren to form the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau with the fourfold object of securing state and 
national legislation, setting up new credit unions everywhere, building up 
a network of state leagues, and finally creating a national association of 
credit unions. 

Starting slowly at first, the campaign gradually gathered momentum. State 
after state fell in line with credit union laws until now all but six have 
legislation of that character. In 1932, Congress put its approval on the move- 
ment by passing a credit union act for the District of Columbia. St. An- 
thony’s parish of Brookland was the first in the District to organize a parish 
credit union under the inspiration and guidance of Doctor Frank O'Hara, 
late professor of economics at the Catholic University of America. In June, 
1934, the legislative campaign was brought to a climax by the enactment of 
the Federal Credit Union Act, providing for Federal chartering and super- 
vision of credit unions. By virtue of that act credit unions can be set up any- 
where on American soil. 

In the same year steps were taken to organize a national association of 
credit unions. In August, 1934, 52 credit union leaders from many different 

states met at Estes Park, Colorado, adopted a constitution and 
National by-laws, and initiated an organization campaign. Before the 
Association end of the year, the proposed plan for a national association 

had been considered in 39 state meetings and nearly all had 
ratified it. The Credit Union National Association was accordingly brought 
into being in March, 1935; it took over the work of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, which was formally dissolved. Headquarters were 
set up at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. During the past years the 
organization of state leagues, based on the experience of the first five leagues 
(in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, and New York) went 
rapidly forward, resulting finally in the creation of 43 such bodies. The 
national association is made up of these leagues together with individual 
credit unions in states where no league yet exists.‘ 

Meanwhile the organization of new credit unions continued at an increas- 
ing pace. By 1931 there were approximately 1,300 credit unions in the 


6. A Summary of Credit Union History (Farm Credit Administration, 1939). 
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United States with some 300,000 members. In the next few years, the num- 
ber of credit unions was more than doubled. Most of them were industrial 
in character. They multiplied rapidly, as one large business organization 
after another installed them in various branches and units. Two large meat- 
packing companies set up approximately 100 credit unions each, and many 
other companies boasted 10 to 50 unions in the ranks of their employees. 
Non-industrial groups were also learning gradually to appreciate credit union 
benefits. Beginning with 1923, the United States Post Office Department 
carried on a campaign of organization within the postal service until more 
than 300 postal workers’ credit unions were operating. Through the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference a number of experimental parish credit unions were 
set up. The Catholic Central Verein of America, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, has long been the champion of parish credit unions. In 1929 a per- 
manent Parish Credit Union National Committee, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., was formed. Teachers found the credit union peculiarly 
adapted to their needs and several hundred teacher credit unions have been 
created. Rural credit unions, promoted especially by the Farm Bureau in 
Indiana and Ohio, the oil co-operatives in Minnesota and Wisconsin, com- 
munity credit unions in city and country, credit unions in fraternal organiza- 
tions, and credit unions sponsored by labor unions, are among the other non- 
industrial types which have attained a promising start. 

The depression was a severe test from which the hundreds of credit unions 
emerged triumphantly. As shown by several disinterested studies, their record 
during the dark years following 1929 was excellent. Liquidations were com- 
paratively few. Growth was much retarded from what it would have been 
under normal conditions, but it did continue to go ahead in point of new 
credit unions, increased membership and greater capital. By 1933, about 
2,000 credit unions had been organized in the United States, and two years 
later that number had been almost doubled. The innate worth of the credit 
union, as demonstrated by years of actual experience under wide variations 
of business conditions, became more and more convincing both to business 
executives and to the public at large. Volunteer enthusiasts were becoming 
active in one section of the country after another, and a large part of the 
success of the movement was, and continues to be, due to their unselfish 
endeavors. 

But the greatest impetus to the movement in recent years came from the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act, which was sponsored in Congress 

by Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, and which became a 
Federal law in June, 1934. In essentials, it was very similar to state 
Credit laws. Its administration was placed in the hands of the Gov- 
Union Act ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, who set up a Credit 

Union section within his organization to look after details of 
chartering and assisting Federal Credit Unions. The first Federal charter was 
issued on October 1, 1934, to the Morris Sheppard Federal Credit Union of 
Texarkana, Texas. By the end of that year, 78 Federal credit unions had 
been chartered, and this number has been growing steadily ever since. 
According to a special report of the National Headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 18, 1941, the total number of credit unions in the United 
States is at present 9,558, of which 4,042 have Federal charters, and 5,516 
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have state charters. Among these there are 150 Catholic parish credit unions 
with Federal charters and 200 Catholic parish credit unions with state 
charters. 

Impressive as this growth has been, it is the settled conviction of credit 
union leaders that it still marks only the beginning of credit union develop- 
ment in the United States. There is undoubtedly room for many times the 
present number of credit unions. Now credit unions are being chartered at 
the rate of 50 to 100 each month, and each new organization serves as one 
more center for the spread of the co-operative credit idea. How far the 
movement may eventually expand is anybody’s guess. But its central motive, 
that of making life more livable for the members of a given group through 
the co-operative use of their resources, has been shown to be thoroughly in 
line with our American ways of thinking. There is no reason to believe that 
the movement will stop until the great majority of those who need it will be 
within reach of its benefits.? From their history, let us turn to the nature and 
functions of credit unions. 

A credit union is a co-operative society organized within a 
Definition group of people according to statute law, to promote thrift 
among its members and to create a source of credit for provi- 

dent or productive purposes. 

Co-operative effort consists primarily in mutual service. Individuals bind 
themselves together, combining their labor and resources, in an organization 
which they control by vesting in each member a single vote quite regardless 
of his money holdings in the co-operative. The members have all the power 
but delegate certain of their powers to the directors and committee members 
whom they elect. At such an election in some states (Illinois Credit Union 
By-laws) a stockholder has the right to vote the number of shares owned by 
him. On matters of general policy and the like, however, the rule is, one 
vote per member. This co-operative control is the most essential part of 
credit union organization. 

The credit union is organized within a group. The members must have 
some common bond of union, a sense of community interest. Typical credit 
union groups are formed, for example, by a parish or congregation, a Third 
Order Fraternity, the employees of a common employer, among teachers, 
city, State, and Federal employees, etc. 

Credit unions are creations of statute law. Forty-two states of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, all nine Provinces of Canada and New- 
foundland have enacted credit union laws. These laws define the method 
of credit union organization. They recognize the right of the State to retain 
supervisory authority over banking institutions. In 1934 the 73rd Congress 
enacted a Federal credit union law and it is now possible to organize Federal 
credit unions everywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The credit union promotes thrift by encouraging the systematic saving 
of small units. A member becomes such by agreeing to save at least one 
five dollar share, paying for it at the rate of twenty-five cents or more each 
week, or in a lump sum. The plan is to get the member into the habit of 
systematic saving. 


7. R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, North America, pp. 5-15. 
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The credit union is the poor man’s co-operative bank, bringing normal 
credit resources to vast numbers of people who hitherto have not had avail- 
able the credit side of banking. 

The final and most important purpose of the credit union is the education 
of its members in applied economics, in thrift, and in careful well-planned 
borrowing for only a useful purpose.’ 

The original funds of a credit union come from the shares — $5 to $10 
each — subscribed for by the members. A new member must agree to sub- 
scribe for at least one share, payable in cash or periodic installments. In addi- 
tion, he must pay an entrance fee of 25 cents. Some states also permit mem- 
bers to make deposits on which a normal interest rate is paid. It is more 
advisable to have them subscribe for shares. These shares may be withdrawn 
at will, although the credit union may require two months’ notice. 

Out of the fund accumulated from these savings, loans may be made to 
members of the credit union. Only moderate rates of interest are charged. 
Most frequently the rate is one per cent a month, sometimes three-fourths, 

or even one-half of 1 per cent calculated on the unpaid balance. 
Loan This rate compares with that of 3 or 31, per cent per month, the 
Rates maximum rate permitted by many states as the legal charge on small 

loans, and with rates of 100 per cent or more per annum charged by 
illegal lenders. A credit union can afford to charge such low rates because it 
is operated primarily for the benefit of all the members and not for profits. 
It also has very small overhead expenditures. Its officers generally serve with- 
out pay, and more often than not the union has no rental to pay except per- 
haps for the use of necessary equipment. Finally, investigation costs, which 
constitute a very important element in the total expenses of a private lending 
agency, are practically non-existent. 

Generally unsecured loans may not exceed $50 in state chartered credit 
unions and $100 in organizations operating under a Federal charter. Repay- 
ments are made weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly, or according to any other 
defined schedule, usually covering a period of ten months or a year. 

As in all truly co-operative associations, each credit union member has 
one vote only. Voting by proxy is not permitted. (An exception to this is 
had in some state laws, e. g., in Illinois.) The affairs are managed by a 

board of directors elected at the annual meeting. The direc- 
Management tors in turn elect from their members the officers, that is, 

the president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, who is 
also the general manager of the association. The treasurer is assisted by a 
credit committee whose function it is to pass upon applications for loans. The 
credit committee investigates the personal integrity of the applicants as well 
as ‘their record as regards the payment of debts, that is, their credit rating. 
It also takes into consideration the purpose for which the loan is desired. 
Another very important committee is the supervisory committee. It is gen- 
erally composed of three members who inspect all the operations of the 
organization. It is charged with the duty of examining the records and the 
manner in which the functions of the various officers are carried out. The 


8. Facts about Credit Unions (Farm Credit Administration, 1940). 
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treasurer is usually the only officer a for his work if the organiza- 
tion is so large as to require a considerable amount of bookkeeping. The 
Cuna Supply Co-operative furnishes all necessary accounting forms. 

Net earnings from loan operations or other sources may be returned to 
the members in the form of dividends. Usually 20 per cent of the net earn- 
ings must first be set aside in a reserve fund for bad loans. In many credit 
unions a dividend rate of 6 per cent per year is quite common. 

Statistics of Federal credit unions show losses charged off because of bad 
loans amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent of all loans made. The 
records of state credit unions covering the World War and the post-war de- 
pression show also only a small rate of losses. Such losses are covered by 
the reserve fund. But there is also the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society which 
has to do with loan protection. The credit union may carry insurance with 
this society, if it so desires.9 

Credit unions do not require outside financial support. There is no neces- 
sary cost to any firm whose employees organize a credit union. The pastor of 
a parish will find the credit union beneficial and not a burden. Yes, the 
credit union will re-create his parish economically. 

The pastors of our parishes may assume various attitudes to the credit 
union. If a pastor after honest and due study can say that his parish needs 
no credit union because there are no needy in his parish, then we would not 

recommend such an organization. But if there are needy parish- 
Parish ioners, then we ask only a kindly interest on his part. Too often 
Credit the laity have the impression that the priest’s interest stops with the 
Unions material needs of the church, school, and rectory. He may re 

indifferent to the material needs of his people. This is not the fault 
of the priest, who as a rule has not the means to relieve distress directly. 
But, given a credit union, the priest is able to give expression to the interest 
that he has in the temporal welfare of his flock. His sympathy or even kind 
direction and encouragement will serve to inspire with new hope the just 
and noble-minded among the less fortunate of his parish. When the parish- 
ioners observe the priest thus interested in them, their response in things 
spiritual is readier. With the credit union the priest can put his people in 
a better way to secure temporal happiness and success, a fair measure of 
which is necessary if there is to be spiritual happiness. In a word the credit 
union has fitted the priest to serve his people in their economic as well as in 
their spiritual or religious struggle, and thus to bring them closer to God 
and their fellow-men. 

The development of parish credit unions in Minnesota was given further 
impetus by Archbishop Murray of St. Paul through the splendid letter 
addressed to the Reverend Pastors of the archdiocese on March 27, 1940. 
I quote his letter in part: 


The results already obtained by twenty parishes demonstrate the feasibility of 
this plan not only to improve the economic life of the community but to effect what 
is infinitely more important, the cultivation of a moral sense of responsibility to self, 
to one’s neighbor, and to society at large. 


9. The Bridge V (1940), 112. 
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The educational value of this movement especially among the youth who are 
facing the problems as well as the opportunities of the future should enlist the 
active interest of their pastors, parents, and community leaders in lending advice, 
encouragement, and material support to various groups of young people with a 
view to their participation in such organizations for the moral and economic values 
that will grow out of association with each other in a common cause that is worthy 
of the best efforts of all concerned.10 


Archbishop John T. McNicholas of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati in a 
letter to all priests urged the organization of parish credit unions. He stated 
that because of the remarkable success of the twenty-one parish credit unions 
in the state, attention had been directed to the moral influence and economic 
security which they had provided, and concluded by saying: 

“The parish credit union is a form of real Catholic Action and is a direct 
application of the law of Christian charity.” 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O. F. M.: — Though I had often heard of credit unions, it 
was only after I read Father Otto’s paper that I realized how much they are a modern 
counterpart of the Montes Pietatis founded by the Franciscans in the fifteenth century. 
It is better not to make a loan, just as it is better not to buy something on the 
deferred-payment or installment plan; but there are times when ordinary people need 
more cash than they have on hand at the moment. The credit unions, to my mind, are 


the best means of filling such a need and of saving such persons from the clutches of 
usurers and loan sharks. 


10. The Bridge V (1940), 157. 
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Among the latter I am inclined to classify also some personal finance companies 
who operate within the law. In more than a score of states uniform small loan com- 
panies are permitted to charge 42 per cent per annum on small loans. Suppose a 

person borrows $100 from such a company and cannot pay back the loan 
until a year has passed by —he would owe that company $142. That is 
a rate a interest which to me appears usurious, even though the defense 
is made, and accepted by many, that checking-up and collecting expenses 
require it. 

In his pamphlet, Credit Unions —The People’s Banks, Maxwell S. Stewart writes 
that credit unions do not wholly replace other credit agencies even with their own 
members, and they do not seek to make their members suspicious of other agencies; 
however, Professor Frank O’Hara, in his Paulist Press pamphlet, Credit Unions, admitted 
that “in the bosom of their family the credit union people sometimes say that the 
companies which charge 42 cent, even where the state law allows it, are usurers.” 

Concerning the future of the credit union, Maxwell Stewart intimates that it will 
become just another bank for a certain class of people, namely, factory and office 
workers, unless the idealism, educational activities, and spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
that are now characteristic marks of the institution, are maintained. Anyone who 
examines the literature of the movement will grant that the future is very promising. 

Professor O’Hara has pointed out furthermore that the next step in the develop- 
ment of the credit union would be the full co-operative bank, in which the credit 
union organization would administer the savings an beginning to end. At present 
credit unions deposit their surplus funds in other insured banks; and the CUNA 
(Credit Union National Association, with headquarters at Madison, Wis.) provides 
a special Mutual Insurance Society for the credit unions in the United States. 

It may be well to call attention to two periodicals which are devoted to the credit 
union movement. The official publication of CUNA, published monthly since April, 
1936, is The Bridge, with publication offices at Mount Morris, Ill., and editorial offices 
at Madison, Wis. The yearly subscription is $1.00, and in lots of ten or more, 50 cents. 
The other is Co-operative Saving, issued bimonthly since January, 1938, by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It is distributed free to Federal Credit Unions, and to others 
for an annual subscription of 50 cents. Both have a good “Questions and Answers” 


department; and both are worth far more than the price to teachers of economics and 
others interested in credit unions. 





THE GOLDEN MEAN 
Fr. MARION Hasic, O. F. M. 


If Christian justice and charity prevailed in the world of economics, con- 
ditions would never have reached the deplorable state in which they now are, 
and we would not have to devise reconstruction schemes. In the realm of 
economics we need to be reminded over and over again of the sound and 
guiding principles enunciated in Quadragesimo Anno; and for this reason 
it will be wise to select for our introduction a few brief quotations from 
that papal pronouncement, which shines like a saving beacon light in a 
dark and stormy sky: 


Though economic science and moral discipline are guided each by its own 
principles in its own sphere, it is false that the two orders are so distinct and 
alien that the former in no way depends on the latter.... 

If this [the moral] law be faithfully obeyed, the result will be that particular 
economic aims, whether of society as a body or of individuals, will be intimately 
linked with the universal teleological order, and as a consequence we shall be led 
or aaoere stages to the final end of all, God Himself, our highest and lasting 
& 


Economic life must be inspired by Christian principles....There can be no 
other remedy than a frank and sincere return to the teaching of the Gospel... .1 


The general principles of the Gospel and in particular of the Sermon on 
the Mount, in as far as they affect economic life, are concisely embodied in 
the so-called Three-Point Program Pag by the Third Order Secular of 


St. Francis. In the next paper the chairman of the National Organization of 
the Third Order will discuss in detail this Three-Point Program as well as 
the importance of the Third Order Rule in general as a reforming influence 
in economic affairs. 


PARTICULAR SCHEMES 


Though no human system will ever be found perfect and entirely satis- 
factory, the efforts of those who try to work out particular schemes of 
reconstruction are worthy of praise and encouragement, provided these 
schemes do not contain anything that is contrary to the principles of 
Quadragesimo Anno. Pius XI seems to have said as much in this encyclical 
when he wrote: 


Most ¥ = therefore, and worthy of all praise are the efforts of those who, 
in a spirit of harmony and with due regard for the traditions of the Church, seek 
to determine the precise nature of these duties [of justice and charity in the use 


1. Forty Years After, English translation of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno of May 15, 1931 (National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
1931), pp. 14, 15, 43. In a few places the translation is somewhat faulty, for instance, 
on p. 18 “investment of superfluous income” should be “spending of superfluous 
income in searching favorable opportunities for employment”; and on p. 30 there is 
a misleading caption: strikes and lockouts are not forbidden by the encyclical, but the 
encyclical says they are forbidden in the corporate state. This error is corrected in a 
later edition of the encyclical published by the Paulist Press. 
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of property} and to define the boundaries imposed by the requirements of social 
life upon the right of ownership itself or upon its use. 


Before we discuss one of these schemes in some detail, it will be well to 
outline briefly a few of the others that have been proposed and in some 
instances introduced at least to some extent: 

1. Credit Unions, the modern counterpart of the Montes Pietatis, have 
already been discussed in a previous paper. 

2. ill, 80 is a more general term, including Credit Unions. They 
have been defined as organizations for private and voiuntary socialized con- 

trol or management of business enterprises. They are an es- 
Co-operative cape from the Business-for-profit System, in which middle- 
Plan man after middleman takes his toll before the product 

reaches the consumer. They are also a convincing refutation of 
the assertion that either capitalism or a totalitarian state are our only choices. 
We may distinguish three different kinds of co-operatives: 


(1) Distributing Co-operatives, or co-operative stores which are con- 
ducted by the consumers themselves— apparently the most common 
type. A co-operative of a somewhat different type (a merchants’ co- 
operative) is that formed by small independent stores which band to- 
gether for the purpose of buying supplies more advantageously and thus 
making it Pct for themselves to compete with chain stores. 

(2) Producing Co-operatives, for instance those established by farm- 
ers to market their products, especially dairy products. 

(3) Financing Co-operatives, namely, Credit Unions and Insurance 


Societies. Today co-operatives are found in every part of the civilized 
world. In 1914 Austria, not including Hungary, had as many as 19,000 
co-operatives. In the entire world at the present day some 70 to 80 
million men in 40 separate countries are banded together in co-operative 
societies.? 


3. The Social Credit Plan, proposed by Major Douglas and espoused by 
Father Drinkwater (though the latter does not subscribe to all details of 
the scheme).3 This plan attacks what is undoubtedly one of 
Monetary __ the greatest economic evils of our day, namely the fact that 
Adjustment the State’s sovereign prerogative to create all new money and 
credit is exercised by private companies trading for profit, i. e., 
private banks. Through the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the United States, private bankers monopolize the creation of money 
and have built up an economic as well as a political world empire and 
dictatorship based on the fiction of gold and credit. 
Patterson, founder of the Bank of England (1694), said: “The Bank 
hath benefit of interest on all moneys it creates out of nothing.” 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, in 1930 declared: “Until 
the control and issue of money and credit is restored to the Government and 


2. Dom Virgil Michel, “Reconstruction Schemes,” The Social Question, VII 
(Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1936), , 25. 

3. Michel, “Money and the Common Good,” The Social Question, VIII (Wanderer 
Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1936), pp. 40-43. 
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recognized as its most conspicuous and sacred responsibility, all talk of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and of democracy is idle and futile.’’4 

Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve System, 
admitted in 1935: “The banks can create and destroy money. Bank credit 
is money. It is the money we do most of our business with, not with that 
currency which we usually think of as money.” 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., who like his famous son was not afraid to 
state the truth even when it was unpalatable to the creators of so-called 
public opinion, wrote in 1920: “Under the Federal Reserve Act panics are 
scientifically created; the present panic is the first scientifically created one, 
worked out as we figure a mathematical problem.’® 

President Lincoln’s sound monetary policy is expressed briefly in the 
following words: 


Government possessing the power to create and issue currency and credit as 
money and enjoying the right to withdraw both currency and credit from circula- 
tion by taxation and otherwise, need not and should not borrow capital at interest 
as the means of financing governmental work and public enterprise. The Govern- 
ment should create, issue, and circulate all the currency and credit needed to 
satisfy the spending power of the Government and the buying power of consumers. 
The privilege of creating and issuing money is not only the supreme prerogative 
of Government, but it is the Government's greatest creative opportunity. By the 
adoption of these principles...money will cease to be master and become the 
servant of humanity. Democracy will rise superior to the money power.” 


These words pointedly express the underlying ideas of the Social Credit 
Plan and at the same time vouch for their soundness. The advocates of the 
plan also want the money and credit issued by the Government to be based 


on the real wealth of a country: “The real credit of a nation is the belief in 
its ability to produce and deliver goods, including services, as, when, and 
where required. ... Financial credit is the expression of that ability in a 
monetary form.”8 

Alfred Lawson’s Direct Credits Plan is of a more radical nature than 
that of Douglas. Besides advocating that the Government issue all credits 
directly to everybody, and limited credits to everybody without security, 
Lawson is in favor also of abolishing all interest, insurance, and inheritance.? 

4. The plan of the Union for Social Justice, founded by Father Coughlin 
in 1934-1935, is worth mentioning though the Union has been dissolved. 
It likewise wanted the “right to coin and regulate the value of money” re- 
stored to Congress, and “‘a government-owned central bank” established. In 
addition it contained fifteen other points none of which can be said to 
contain anything that is contrary to the principles of Quadragesimo Anno.10 


4. Weekly Review (London), April 17, 1941. 

5. Robert L. Owen, National Economy and the Banking System of the United 
States (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939), PP. 70 and 102. 

6. Ibid., p. 100. There are many more pertinent quotations from the writings of 
eminent leaders on pp. 98-105. 

7. Ibid., p. 91, where the monetary policy of Lincoln is given in greater detail. 

8. “Economics and Finance,” The Social Problem, 11 (St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., 1936), p. 88; the question of credit in general is discussed ibid., pp. 79-89. 

9. Alfred Lawson, Direct Credits for Everybody (Humanity Publishing Co., Detroit 
1931), p. 30 and passim. 

10. Michel, Reconstruction Schemes, p. 10. 
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5. Social Security through legislated accident, sickness, unemployment, 
and old age insurances, in which the State is an active partner with capital 
and labor for the betterment of the workers’ lot. Germany led the way in 
such legislation at the time of Bismarck, who said: “Give the working-man 
the right to employment as long as he has health, assure him of care when 
he is sick, and maintenance when he is old, and the socialists will sound 
their birdcall in vain.”1! 

Other countries followed Germany’s example in the course of time. The 
early phases of the New Deal had some resemblance to Bismarck’s po 


6. The Progressive Program of Robert M. La Follette, with the following 
seven points: 


(1) Federal ownership and operation of the banking system. 

(2) Public ownership and operation of natural resources, public utili- 
ties, transportation, and communication, etc. (If the first point is en- 
forced, the second may not be necessary at all; too much government 
control and ownership is a dangerous thing.) 

(3) High income and inheritance taxes. 

(4) Abolition of speculation and profiteering; and development of 
co-operative associations. 

(5) Protection of the workers’ right of organizing and of collective 
bargaining. 

(6) Economic security for everyone through sickness, accident, un- 
employment, and old age insurances. 

(7) Elimination of war profits; international co-operation; and a 
plebescite on war.!2 


7. Distributism, championed in England by the Distributist Society under 

the leadership of the late G. K. Chesterton, and of Hilaire Belloc. This 

system seeks to achieve the restoration of liberty and security by 

Chesterton the distribution of property. It is opposed to both centraliza- 

and Belloc tion and concentration of human life or its necessaries, and 

wants private property to be distributed as widely as possible 

among men, active ownership alone to be recognized as legitimate, and 

absentee ownership to be abolished. This is the general plan and objective. 

In regard to particular means for bringing about this end, the system recom- 
mends the following: 


(1) Re-establishment of small subsistence farming with marketing 
only of surplus products, i. e., farming first of all as a living and then only 
as a business. 

(2) Re-establishment of the smaller decentralized and independent 
shops should be encouraged. Electric power and the internal combustion 
engine are more suitable for small scattered shops than the older cen- 
tralized steam power. 

(3) Partnership of workers where large-scale production is unchange- 
able. 


11. H. W. Littlefield, New Outline-History of Europe, 1815-1939 (7th ed. 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1939), p. 99. 
12. Michel, Reconstruction Schemes, p. 33. 
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The rural phases of this program have been ably expounded in this 
country by such leaders as Monsignor Ligutti and Father Urban Baer.13 


8. Vocational Group Organization, mentioned in Quadragesimo Anno. 
This encyclical sets forth general principles; however, it comes quite close 
to offering a particular system when it discusses vocational groups, though 
even here it speaks in general terms. Pius XI declared that “the aim of social 
legislation must be... the re-establishment of vocational groups.” These 
vocational groups are: 


Well ordered members of the social body..., binding men together not ac- 
cording to the position they occupy in the labor market, but according to the 
diverse functions which they exercise in society....Those who practise the same 
trade or profession, economic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. ... 
True and genuine social order demands various members of society, joined to- 

ether by a common bond. Such a bond of union is provided on the one hand 

“ the common effort of employers and employees of one and the same group 
joining forces to produce gol or give service; on the other hand, by the 
common good which all groups should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, 
with friendly harmony.14 


According to the Pope’s plan, therefore, both employers and employees 
would organize according to trades and professions, and the various groups 
would co-operate to promote the common good. The Pope speaks of free 
and private organizations, compatible with any form of government. In some 

countries vocational groups have become part of the govern- 
The Corporate mental system which is then called the corporate state. The 
System best example is Salazar’s Portugal. Thus far the corporate 

system has been a feature of authoritarian governments 
which were established in countries where the corruption and abuses of 
the political party system had become unbearable. However, there is no 
reason why the corporate system should not work out in a representative 
form of government. Certainly the chosen delegates of economic groups 
would be more truly representative than the selectees and tools of political 
parties, whose votaries are interested in the spoils of victory rather than the 
common welfare. It is true, for a representative corporate state an educated 
and intelligent citizenry is indispensable ; but that is necessary in any republic. 


13. Urban Baer, Farmers of Tomorrow (Monroe Publishing Co., Sparta, Wis., 
1939), pp. 36 e# seg. On Distribution see Michel, ‘Reconstruction Schemes,” p. 21; 
and “Economics and Finance,” The Social Problem, Il, pp. 65-70. 

14. Forty Years After, p. 21; vide also Baer, op. cit., p. 193, and “Economics and 
Finance” The Social Problem, Il, pp. 55-57. Pius XI also speaks of syndicates or 
corporations which are vocational groups in the corporate state, and he points out ad- 
vantages, dangers, and the necessity of Catholic principles (Forty Years After, pp. 30, 
31); these syndicates or corporations, he writes, “are composed of representatives 
of the unions of working-men and employers of the same trade or profession, and as 
true and genuine organs and institutions of the State they direct and co-ordinate 
the activities of the unions in all matters of common interest.” They are, therefore, 
vocational groups made part of a governmental system — the Corporate State. A good 
explanation of the corporate state, or rather of the corporative order, and its applica- 
bility to all forms of government will be found in ‘Political Theories and Forms” 
The Social Problem, Ill (St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1937), pp. 74-80. 
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Various features of the several schemes mentioned can of course be com- 
bined and this is done to some extent and can be done in the reconstruction 
scheme known as The Golden Mean, which we would like to present in 
some detail. Perhaps the reader has never heard of this plan. He will not 
find it in the peer of learned theorists. But then it is unfortunately 
true that so-called professional economists often lose themselves in a laby- 
_ of involved theories and pass up simple remedies of crying economic 

The plan of The Golden Mean, which has been worked out by Joseph 
Devney of Cleveland,!5 seeks to establish that happy medium in human 
society in which neither the rich nor the poor predominate, but rather a 
great property-owning middle class. While recognizing the fact that the 
authority of moral laws cannot function properly by the might of State en- 
forcement, but only through voluntary acceptation by free men, it is also 
aware of the fact that there have always been greedy and grasping men who 
ignore moral laws and do not scruple to amass immense wealth by unjust 
means and at the expense of the majority of their fellow-men, many of 
whom are thereby doomed to involuntary pauperism. Such men must be held 
in check by the State, which has the duty of procuring the greatest good for 
the greatest number of its citizens, at the same time that it has the duty 
of protecting the God-given rights of minority groups. 

The Golden Mean, therefore, advocates a legal and peaceful limitation 
of individual ownership of wealth, by the adoption of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States: ‘The Congress shall limit in- 
dividual ownership of wealth to $500,000.00.” 

This limit is not an arbitrary one. It is based on the per capita wealth 
of the nation in 1929, before the crash, when it was $3000.00 per person. 

It is generous, reasonable, practical. Since $500,000.00 is the 
Limitation limit of ownership for individuals, a family of six could own 
of Wealth $3,000,000.00. According to the plan, income is not limited; 

however, an individual may not accumulate more than $500,- 
000.00, and whatever he acquires beyond that limit must be spent, or other- 
wise disposed of. This feature of the plan, preventing as it does new ex- 
cessive accumulations, is as important as the initial steps introducing the 
system. 

The space allowed for this paper will not permit the writer to explain 
the scheme in all its details. For a complete exposition the interested reader 
is referred to Joseph Devney’s own explanation entitled The Golden Mean.'6 
However, we shall endeavor to outline the main features of the plan, and 
then discuss some suppositions and objections. 


15. Jos. J. Devney, The Golden Mean, the Hope of the World (The Author, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1936), a short ition of the scheme in 64 pages. The writer 
has also examined the author's hes manuscript, as yet unpublished, whith explains 


the system in greater detail 


16. This pamphlet is distributed by the author, P. O. Box 1134, Cleveland, Ohio; 
the price is twenty-five cents. 
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The steps suggested for carrying out the plan are the following: 


1. All must present an inventory of their assets at a specified time. 

2. During a readjustment period of six months, all those whose wealth 
is worth more than $500,000.00 must ee of their — wealth by 
distributing it among individuals, i. e., members of their family, friends, em- 
ployees, etc. — not to institutions nor to anyone outside the country except 
in payment of debts. Educational, religious, and charitable institutions are 
not affected by the plan; and in the future individuals will be better able to 
maintain them by their contributions. 

3. At the end of the readjustment somes all must give the government 
a new statement of their assets; and these who still have more than 
$500,000.00 worth of property must turn over the surplus to the United 
States Treasury for the retirement of Federal debts (which will reduce 
taxes) — not for current government expenses (in which case some of this 
money might easily find its way into the pockets of politicians). 

4. Annually thereafter all must prepare a statement of their assets for 
the government; and those who have more than $500,000.CO must sur- 
render their surplus wealth to the United States Treasury for the retire- 
ment of Federal debts as above. 


The Golden Mean also calls for: 


(1) The ownership of American property by Americans. During the 
readjustment period foreigners would be given an opportunity of selling 
or disposing of their property in this country. 

(2) Profit-sharing, which it envisions as a natural result of the enforce- 
ment of the plan. Employers will naturally distribute superfluous wealth 
among their employees and make them part-owners in big concerns. Hence 
the plan will not necessarily cause the disintegration of all big companies 
and factories, though the breaking up of many big companies into smaller 
ones would be a blessing for the country even at the expense of a certain 
amount of efficiency. 

(3) The expansion of the purposes of labor unions, so that they will 
become also educational, cultural, social, and fraternal societies. 

(4) The curbing of racketeers; and the elimination of piecework in 
factories. 

(5) Compensation for the aged adjusted in such a manner that it will 
gradually cease: needy citizens who are 60 or over at the time of the read- 
justment period should receive $40.00 a month (couples, $60.00) ; those 
who are 59 at the time, $36.00 when they reach 60; those who are 58, 
$32.00. For those of lesser ages the compensation should be scaled down 
accordingly, so that those who are 50 and under when the readjustment takes 
place will not receive anything from the government when they are 60 or 
any other age. The supposition is that such government compensation will 
be unnecessary if The Golden Mean is properly carried out. 

(6) A Congressional Personal Reporting System, requiring that every 
United States senator and representative hold a public, non-political meeting 
in a different part of his state or district every four months, and thus meet 
his constituents face to face and render an account of his stewardship. 
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This brief outline shows that The Golden Mean is far from being a 
Share-the-wealth or a Soak-the-rich program. Contrariwise, it is a scheme 
in which often expressed ideals are given definite expression, a scheme which 
even the rich should be able to recognize as desirable. 


There are principally three suppositions in the plan of The Golden Mean 
which have caused misgivings in the minds of some to whom the plan is 
known. These are: 


1. That concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is one of the 
ptincipal reasons why poverty prevails in the midst of plenty in the United 
States. 

2. That limitation of individual ownership of wealth by government is 
not contrary to, but in accordance with, the natural law. 

3. That it is possible to have good government, i. e., a truly democratic 
or rather representative form of government which will carry out the justi- 
fiable will of the overwhelming majority of the citizens rather than the dic- 
tates of a few powerful bankers and plutocrats. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Every sincere observer [wrote Pope Pius XI] is conscious that the vast dif- 
ferences between the few who hold excessive wealth and the many who live in 
destitution constitute a grave evil in modern society. ... 

The immense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the 
superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that the earthly goods so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism 
are far from rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various classes 
of men.17 


But it is not merely the amassing of huge fortunes by a few that works 
out so injuriously for the rest of the people; even more so it is the control 
which these few exercise over the wealth of the country and the world. The 
same great Pope wrote: 


It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few.... 
This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern economic order, 
is a natural result of limitless free competition which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, which often means those who fight most relentlessly, 
who pay least heed to the dictates of conscience.18 


And yet a serious study recently published apparently seeks to show 
that concentration of wealth in the United States is not something about 
which one should become alarmed. According to this study the total physical 
assets of the United States (not including streets, public roads, etc.) in 
1930 amounted to 410 billion dollars; and of these 54 per cent were com- 
fort goods and 46 per cent production goods. We are told that the “great 
mass of the people” are in possession of the comfort goods, and that there 
is widespread ownership of the tools of production. However, even this 
study is forced to admit that on the basis of probated estates, one per cent 


17. Forty Years After, p. 21. 
18. Ibid., p. 34. 
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own 59 per cent of the wealth and 13 per cent own 90 per cent of the 
wealth of the nation.!9 


No matter how one may try to juggle figures about the distribution of 
wealth, it cannot be denied that a comparatively small number of plutocrats 
are trying to retain, if mot to increase, their control of the wealth of the 
country and of the world, and that this power must be broken if there is to 
be any real improvement in economic affairs. 


Authentic charts and graphs are presented in a new book, showing the 
financial domination by a few British families of India, Africa, the Near 
East, China, South America, and North America. To these 

A Powerful families belong the most ardent supporters of Churchill in the 
Few House of Commons and the House of Lords — 415 out of 
the 600 members of the British Parliament. Of these, 181 


are managing directors in 700 leading banks and various industrial enter- 
prises.2° 


And the power which the international bankers exercise behind the scenes 
in our Federal Government is a well known fact. The heads of 300 cor- 
porations in the United States control the finances of 600,000 corporations ; 
and less than 100 families are so financially powerful that they control the 
destiny of the nation.21 The La Follette-Wheeler platform of 1924 declared: 
“The great issue before the American people today is the control of gov- 
ernment and industry by private monopoly.”22 


From a British publication we quote the following amazingly frank 
comments: 


Whilst the War is being fought to prevent two nations from succeeding by 
violent aggression to expand and seize the land and countries of others [which, 
of course, is the British, not the German and Italian, view of the war], other 
great struggles go on in the background. Those who have controlled the financial 
and economic policies of the world —and particularly of the “democracies” — for 
their own advantage, are fighting to maintain and even stengthen their position, 
while the ideological war between International Socialism and those opposed to it 
provides cross currents and confusions often not easy to follow.... 

The finance group is today chiefly centered in the U.S.A., near the gold and 
its accumulated credits.23 It has discovered that, if gold is to maintain its power, 
it cannot all remain in one country; countries without the gold prefer to use some 
other measuring rod; and in order to check this independence, credits have been 
extended on an enormous scale to link South American countries to the U.S.A. 
and the gold standard it still maintains; loans are suggested in quarters that are 
clearly unwilling, except in the economic extremity caused by war, to respond; 


19. E. A. Keller, A Study of the Physical Assets of the United States, 1922-1933, 
published by the University of Notre Dame. 

20. The 100 Families That Rule the Empire, published by Flanders Hall, Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 

21. Senator Borah asserted that 20 per cent of the income-earning portion of the 
population of the United States enjoyed 90 per cent of its savings, leaving the re- 
maining 2 per cent to be divided among the other 80 per cent of the population 
(Devney, The Golden Mean, p. 10). In 1929 there were 513 individuals in the 
United States who possessed an average wealth of $47,000,000.00 each. 

22. H. U. Faulkner, American Political and Social History (F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1940), p. 632; cf. also pp. 561, 562, 575, 576 and 587. 

23. The Federal gold hoard, useless for defense and useless for production, today 
has passed 22,500 millions; and our government is still buying gold. 
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by shareholdings and other means afforded through joint stock machinery, ob- 
tained through the banking power, finance tightens its control.24 


The Most Reverend Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, in 
a radio address on July 27, 1941, declared that “this war is nothing more or 
less than a struggle to re-establish the shattered boundaries of international 
finance, and other things international, in countries which have had their 
fill of them and do not want them anymore.” 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


In their fight against communism some have made the mistake of over- 
emphasizing the right of private ownership. The fundamental principle back 
of this right, as Dom Virgil Michel has pointed out, may be formulated as 
follows: All men have a moral right to the goods on earth necessary for 
a decent living. Strictly speaking, this general principle is sufficiently up- 
held by the right to personal use of whatever goods one needs, as distinct 
from the right to own them, though the two rights often come to the same 
point in as much as the use of the necessaries of life generally means con- 
suming them or using them up. 

This fundamental principle has always been true and will always hold. 
The institution of private ownership, however, is a convention of human 
reason and may take different forms; and in point of fact it has had different 
forms in the course of human history. Still, the institution of private owner- 
ship is likewise based on the natural law; for it rests upon human nature 
as history and experience show this nature to be. They show that human 


mature as a rule needs the incentive of personal return for putting forth 
its highest efforts in any work. 


{But} if the right of private ownership is both absolute and unlimited, so 
that there is no end to the amount of goods which an individual may own, we may 
readily have a condition in which some persons cannot with the best of will ob- 
tain the goods they need for the support of their lives. In such a state of private 
ownership, many persons are entirely dependent on the mere good-will of others 
for the necessaries of life. Certainly such an extreme kind of private ownership 
in its practical results would contradict our fundamental principle.25 

If any system of private ownership arrives at a point where property is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, while a majority or even a large number of 
persons own nothing, then that system defeats the very principle on which it is 
ultimately based and by which it must finally be justified or condemned.26 


Attacks on our particular system of private ownership, in vogue at the 
resent time (which are not attacks on all private ownership), are there- 
ore not answered by the general arguments for private ownership. These 

establish merely the right to some kind or degree of individual ownership. 

These principles are stressed also in Quadragesimo Anno, which like- 

wise emphasizes the twofold aspect of ownership, individual and social: 


It follows from the twofold character of ownership, which We have termed 
individual and social, that men must take into account in this matter not only 


24. Weekly Review (London, March 20 and 27, 1941). 

25. Michel, “Ownership” The Social Question, 11 (Wanderer Printing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., 1936), p. 26. 

26. Ibid., p. 28. 
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their own advantage but also the common good. To define in detail these duties, 
when the need occurs and when the natural law does not do so, is the function of 
government. Provided that the natural and divine law be observed, the public 
authority, in view of the common good, may ge more accurately what is licit 
and what is illicit for property owners in the use of their possessions.27 


That is exactly what The Golden Mean wants our government to do. 
Pope Pius XI also made this declaration: 


When civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the public good 
it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of private owners; for thus it effectively 
prevents the possession of private property, intended by Nature’s Author in His 
Wisdom for the sustaining of human life, from creating intolerable burdens and 
so rushing to its own destruction. It does not therefore abolish, but protects 
private ownership, and, far from weakening the right of private property, it gives 
it new strength.28 


To those who object that the State has no right or power to force those 
among the excessively rich who have acquired their wealth by honest means 
and administer it as justice and charity require, to distribute any part of 
their wealth to others, we reply: If the common good requires it, the State 
can make such laws, even if certain rich persons are guiltless. If the State 
collects what they retain beyond $500,000.00, that is a penalty for not 
carrying out the law. Should this reply not satisfy the objector, let him 
regard the latter as a tax, a tax imposed according to the individual's ability 
to contribute towards the retirement of the public debt. Such a tax would 
not be any more exorbitant than some income and inheritance taxes, and 
it would be much more effective in promoting the common good. 


Goop GOVERNMENT 


One of the greatest obstacles to the execution of the plan of The Golden 
Mean is the power which wealthy men now wield over government. Can 
this plutocracy be overthrown by legal and peaceful means and a truly repre- 
sentative government take its place? Or should we sit idly by and fold our 
hands and say “‘It’s no use”? 

Education, we are convinced, can sufficiently enlighten the people of the 
United States to such an extent that by exercising their right to vote in the 

proper manner they can accomplish a peaceful revolution and 
Educating establish a truly representative government, a government which 
Voters will be independent of the big bankers and put through a pro- 

gram such as The Golden Mean. Twice in the history of the 
United States there were chief executives who were sincere and courageous 
enough to maintain their independence from the wizards of finance; they 
were the two great Presidents Jackson and Lincoln. 

Besides education of the voters, leadership is necessary to carry out such 
a program as The Golden Mean. The leaders must be men of principle; 
they must be genuinely interested in the public welfare; they must be ready 
to speak out their mind and to unmask the venal tools and clever propa- 
gandists of our economic dictators. Unfortunately, at the present time many 


27. Forty Years After, p. 17. 
28. Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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of those who hold positions of trust appear to be completely subservient to 
the plutocrats, the real rulers of the country. And to this number belong also 
some so-called Catholic leaders who for some reason or other have become 
the spokesmen and supporters of the policies and interests of imperialists 
and economic dictators. 


However, not all politicians and prominent men are corrupt; there are 
even now not a few who are doing all in their power to advance the true 
interests of the majority of the people, though they are frequently misrep- 
resented and maligned. Catholic leaders are not lacking among them. As 
far as the Franciscans are concerned, they have always been the champions 
of the common people during past centuries. Certainly they were not afraid 
to strike at the root of the trouble when they founded the Montes Pietatis 
in the fifteenth century. It seems to me that at the present day they would 
be untrue to their ideals and traditions if they failed to face the facts fear- 
lessly and to denounce uncompromisingly the prevailing economic evils, even 
though this should be offensive to those in high places. 


Pope Pius XI recognized the fact that in many instances governments 
are under the complete domination of economic dictators who operate be- 
hind the scenes, and he did not hesitate to censure this state of affairs in the 
strongest terms: 


Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for gain; the 
whole economic life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a y measure. 
Furthermore, the intermingling and scandalous confusing of the duties and offices 
of civil authority and of economics has produced crying evils and has gone so 
far as to degrade the majesty of the State. The State which should be the supreme 
arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon 
justice and the common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the 
service of human passion and greed. As regards the relations of peoples among 
themselves, a double stream has issued forth from this one fountainhead, on the 
one hand, economic nationalism or even economic imperialism; on the other, a not 
less noxious and detestable internationalism or international imperialism in financial 
affairs, which holds that where a man’s fortune is, there is his country.29 


To deceive the people and to clothe themselves in the garments of right- 
eousness, these economic dictators and imperialists have made use of what 
Cardinal O’Connell so fittingly calls “‘slimy slogans”; they have perfected 
themselves in the sinister art of hypocrisy as never before in the history of 
the world. 

This situation must be changed, and in our form of government it can 
be changed by true representatives of the people. If this is not done soon, 
then, in the opinion of many who can by no means be called alarmists, 
what happened in similar situations during past ages, will happen also 
here: men will abandon peaceful means and the forces of violence will hold 
sway, and the conditions which will come afterwards may be worse than 
those which have gone before. Pope Pius XI himself issued the solemn 
warning: “Unless serious attempts be made, with all energy and without 
delay {that at least in future a just share only of the fruits of production 
be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample 


29. Ibid., p. 33. 
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sufficiency be — to the workingmen]}, let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace and tranquility of human society can be effectively defended 


against the forces of revolution!”3° 


DISCUSSION 


FR. OTTO THIEL, O. F.M.: —In criticism of Mr. Lawson’s Social Credit Plan 
we must say that, while not radical in toto, it is certainly alarming. 

“Credit is to be issued by the government, in place of credit money created by 
private banks out of nothing.” Banking reform is certainly necessary and the return 
of Constitutional power over money to our government imperative. However, would 
not greater control by Congress be better and more constitutional than the actual is- 
suance of credit by politicians? 

It would certainly be radical: to abolish all taxes, when our Lord paid His taxes 

and ordered, “Give to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s’” —to abolish 

Extreme _ interest-taking and insurance, both approved in the course of time by 

M ecclesiastical and civil authority — and to abolish the right of inheritance 

€asures would be contrary to the natural law, as well as the abolition of all 
right to private property. 

Mr. Devney’s The Golden Mean has its good points. Is it possible of accomplish- 
ment? A more equitable distribution of wealth is most desirable. But how bring it 
about? By confiscation of wealth? Mr. Devney says: “In view of the legal and il- 
legal practices by which people for generations have been euchered out of fabulous 
sums, I should say that, in many cases the precise term would be ‘restitution.’ In 
many cases, yes; he admits therefore that in the remaining cases, where wealth was 
justly acquired the “Golden Mean” would be confiscation. 


Individual ownership of $500,000.00 would be permitted, so that a family of 
six could own $3,000,000.00. A good point about The Golden Mean is this: Ex- 
cessive income-taxing handicaps and slows up industry. Remove the reward, and you 
remove the incentive of enterprise. But Devney’s plan would limit accumulation 
only, but not incomes; the incentive to use capital to obtain the best possible income 
is even increased. 

Only social justice in the payment of just wages to the common workers, and 
due dividends to small stockholders, only just wages to high officials —in other 
words, social justice for all by the observance of the law of God, will mean a 
better world to live better in. 


FR. VICTOR GREEN, O. F. M. CAP.: — All will admit that our economic system 
has grave evils of long standing. We all want to see these evils corrected, but we can’t 
agree on how best to get at them. Aside from the recommendations of the Papal en- 
cyclicals I have no very concrete offering to make. Even the encyclicals are less 
specific than many of us might like; but so are the Gospels. All of which seems 
to point to the real Christian Sy age the real golden mean. Principles that apply 
to all men and all times must broad principles. Intelligent and free men must 
apply these principles to each new condition and circumstance. This latter is only 
indirectly the function of the Church. Her course, her golden mean, is a true mean 
say ag lawless individualism and the fallacious notion that all evils can be corrected 

y law. 

Men like Douglas, Lawson, Coughlin, Townsend, Devney, however much their 
individual schemes may differ, are one in this, that they tend to 
Danger of overemphasize the villainy of high finance or tend to give the 
Overemphasis impression that all evils can be corrected if only new monetary 
P regulations are made. The answer is too simple, and is dangerous 
in that it easily diverts attention from other and often more im- 
mediate evils. It is the age-old business of finding a scapegoat. It is certainly not the 

middle or mean way. 


30. Ibid., p. 22. 
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Since the Church herself does not claim infallibility in economic teaching, I 
think it wise that we as clergymen do not commit ourselves to any specific economic 
or social scheme unreservedly. The golden mean would be to recognize the good 
that is in each system and plan, and to encourage or discourage, as may appear proper, 
whatever attempts are made to change our social and economic setup. But any scheme 
which deals almost exclusively with property values and might become more or less 
radical with each interpreter, is not a scheme for us to commit ourselves to. It is a 
single-column attack upon real evils but not on a broad enough front to insure vic- 
tory for Christian principle. In fact the column itself may easily be cut off from 
Christian principle and become a lost column. 

Again, how would we enforce such a detailed program as The Golden Mean with- 
out creating a condition of lawlessness akin to that which accompanied our earlier 

“noble experiment,” Prohibition? How can we criticize totali- 

Gradual tarianism and government absolutism on one hand, while we ad- 
Christianization °C#* 2 scheme of things which by its nature would require 
4 just such a governmental setup to insure its enforcement? The 

of Society real golden mean, I still think, is the Gospel which teaches a 
change of heart, the gradual Christianization of society. Given 

these conditions, plus the reorganization of society through vocational groups, we have 
all the answers without violence or injustice. Men will work out the details without 
the fanaticism which goes with making one group, such as the financiers, the scapegoat. 

If we must sacrifice our Christian freedom and call in the bureaucrat to get rid 
of the plutocrat, we are only driving out Satan by Beelzebub. I have no brief for 
the so-called orthodox economists and old-time financiers. To seek a correction of our 
economic evils by the slower democratic and Christian process seems preferable to 
trusting our affairs to a more efficient totalitarian government. 





THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 


Fr. THOMAS GRASSMANN, O. F. M. Conv. 


The so-called labor encyclicals and economic documents of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI admittedly contain the solution of our modern social prob- 
lems, but they depend upon the co-operative spirit of many perfect-minded 
Christians to carry them into effect. 

It is illogical to hold that the Roman Pontiffs presented important socio- 
logical and economic doctrines to the universal Church without first having 
prepared the minds of the faithful for their acceptance. Therefore it must 
be conceded that other pronouncements, basic to the subjects, were pub- 
lished by the same wise Popes in order to bring men’s minds into a proper 
receptive state. 

A study of the writings of Pope Leo XIII discloses that he gradually 
prepared the universal Church for his teachings on sociological and economic 
questions. The Rerum Novarum is not the result of Pope Leo XIII’s sitting 
in his study with a blue print of economic solutions; it is the composite re- 
sult of his previous expressions and preparations, assisted by the experience 
of social-minded apostles such as Cardinal Manning of England, Bishop von 
Ketteler of Germany, Philibert Vrau, “the holy man of Lille,” his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Camille Feron-Vrau, Count Albert de Mun, and Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin; all of whom were members of the Third Order of St. Francis 
and pioneers in the field of industrial relations. 

Nine years before writing the famous encyclical Rerum Novarum (May 

15, 1891), Pope Leo XIII had promulgated his encyclical 
The Papal Awspicato (September 17, 1882). As is known, the former 
Plan document centered on the condition of labor, while the latter 

was issued to honor St. Francis of Assisi on the seventh cente- 
nary of his birth. 

It is mot necessary to inform the public that in Rerum Novarum Pope 
Leo XIII championed the cause of the working-class; that he reaffirmed the 
dignity of labor, property rights, and other kindred rights; but it may be sur- 
prising to learn that in Auspicato the same Holy Father made definite state- 
ments concerning the Third Order of St. Francis which indicated its influence 
upon the economic world. He wrote: “Domestic peace and public tran- 
quility, integrity of life and kindliness, the right use and management of 
property — the best foundation of civilization and security — spring from 
the Third Order of St. Francis as from their root.” In the same manner, 
after stressing existing evils, the Holy Father saw a hope of relief in the 
Third Order and declared: 


A point over which economists are at such pains — the relation between rich 
and poor, will be successfully regulated. The conviction will gain ground that 
poverty is not .without a dignity of its own; that, while the rich man is bound 
to be compassionate and bountiful, the poor man must be content with his lot 
and with the fruits of his labors; that, as neither of them is born to live for 
the passing goods of this world, the one must find his way to heaven by the 
road of patience, the other by the path of liberality. 


136 
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These words of the Pontiff present in a succinct phrase the basic philosophy 
of the Third Order. 

After Pope Leo XIII had promulgated Awspicato he next adapted the 
Tertiary way of living to the modern world, by revising the Rule of the 
Third Order Secular without changing its nature, as stated in his Constitu- 
tion Misericors Dei Filius (May 30, 1883). These two documents of Leo 
XIII, Auspicato and Misericors Dei Filius. might have been looked upon as 
being complete in themselves and without further importance were it not for 
two other circumstances. 


First in Humanum Genus, on Freemasonry (April 20, 1884), Pope Leo 
XIII declared: 


Wherefore, not without cause do We use this occasion to state again what 
We have stated elsewhere, namely, that the Third Order of St. Francis, whose 
discipline We a little while ago prudently mitigated, should be studiously pro- 
moted and sustained: for the whole object of this Order, as constituted by its 
founder, is to invite men to an imitation of Jesus Christ, to a love of the Church, 
and to the observance of all Christian virtues; and therefore it ought to be a 
great influence in suppressing the contagion of wicked societies. Let, therefore, 
this holy sodality be strengthened by a daily increase. Amongst the many benefits 
to be expected from it will be the great benefit of drawing the minds of men to 
liberty, fraternity, and equality of right; not such as the Freemasons absurdly 
imagine, but such as Jesus Christ obtained for the human race and St. Francis 
aspired to: the liberty, We mean, of sons of God, through which we may be free 
from slavery to Satan or to our passions, both of them most wicked masters; 
the fraternity whose origin is in God, the common Creator and Father of all; 
the equality which, founded on justice and charity, does not take away all dis- 
tinctions among men, but, out of the varieties of life, of duties, and of pursuits, 
forms that union and that harmony which naturally tend to the benefit and 
dignity of the State. 


Martin Spahn, Ph.D. (University of Strassburg, Germany), described 
the second circumstance in an article which treats of congresses. He stated: 


After he [Leo XIII} had indicated his plan of Christian social politics in his 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, he hoped to change the Third Order of St. Francis 
from a purely pious organization into an instrument for the regeneration of 
society such as it had been in the thirteenth century. For a time efforts were 
made, especially in France, to carry out this ambition of the Pope. A committee 
met at Val-des-Bois, July, 1893, at the call of the Minister-General of the Fran- 
ciscans, and under the presidency of Leo Harmel a plan of action was drawn 
up; several meetings were held in France, and in 1900 an international congress 
met at Rome. ter this the movement came to an end. The political-social 
scientists, who were too much absorbed in their political schemes, were unable to 
grasp the grandeur of the Pontiff’s idea. 


While economics is a science which investigates the general laws affecting 
the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth, mankind requires 
moral laws in order that the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth may be free from greed, dishonesty, injustice, and all other vices. 
It is not a crime to possess wealth provided it is acquired and used hon- 
estly. But when morality is divorced from the means whereby the wealth 
is acquired, and from the manner in which it is applied, then domestic peace 
and public tranquility are disturbed and there arises the condition mentioned 
by Pope Benedict XV in his encyclical Sacra Propediem (January 6, 1921), 
“an ailment in the vitals of our government — brought on by long-standing 
oblivion and contempt of Christian principles — namely, class struggling so 
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bitterly with class about the distribution of wealth that the world is threat- 
ened with ruin.” 
The Third Order of St. Francis, as an organization within the Catholic 
Church, in no way meddles with political or merely sec- 
No Meddling ular economic questions (Pius X, Tertium Franciscalium, 
With Politics September 8, 1912). Nevertheless, Pope Pius X expected 
united action on the part of Tertiaries as is evident from 
the following from the same encyclical: 


While it is a matter of experience that united efforts are more effectual than 
single-handed attempts, it is well to observe how busily the enemies of Catholicism 
are uniting to carry ovt their nefarious schemes. To oppose them properly all 
loyal Catholics ought to join forces, especially the members of the order of St. 
Francis, to give the example of Christian thought and life themselves and to 
promote and defend Christian faith and morals in others. 


Therefore, the true Tertiaries seek “‘to introduce, wherever they can effect 
an entrance, the spirit of Jesus Christ into everyday affairs” (Sacra Propediem). 
The Third Order of St. Francis is definitely a moral force which, when 
functioning properly, so directs the individual that he centers his entire life 
upon God and the things which lead to God. The direct effect of this 
centralization of life upon God is contagious; it spreads from one to an- 
other and gradually grows into a mass of minds swayed and influenced by 
God alone. Just as the molecule is the structural unit of physics, so also 
is the individual Tertiary the unit of existence in respect to the Third Order. 
Properly understood, the Third Order of St. Francis has an 

Field of immense field of action which has always been recognized by the 
Action supreme head of the Catholic Church. This was the conviction 

of Pope Benedict XV, for he asked: 


Why should not the numerous and various associations of young people, of 
workmen, of women, existing everywhere throughout the Catholic world, join 
the Third Order and, inspired with St. Francis’ zeal for peace and charity, de- 
vote themselves persistently to the glory of Christ and the prosperity of the Church? 
Mankind needs not the sort of peace that is built upon laborious deliberations of 
worldly prudence, but that peace which was brought to us by Christ when He 
declared: ‘“‘My peace I give to you; not as the world gives, do I give unto you.” 
A man-made treaty, whether of states or of classes among themselves, can neither 
endure nor have at all the value of real peace, unless it rests upon a peaceful 
disposition; but the latter can exist only where duty, as it were, puts the bridle 
on the passions, for it is they that give rise to discord of whatever kind. ‘‘Frota 
whence,” asks the Apostle, “are wars and contentions among you? Are they not 
hence from your concupiscences which war in your members?” Now, it is Christ 
Who avails to harmonize all that is in man, making him, not serve, but command 
his desires, obedient and submissive always to the will of God; and this harmony 
is the foundation of all peace (Sacra Propediem). 


It is evident that Pope Benedict XV expected the Third Order of St. Francis 
to influence the social structure with the principles of Jesus Christ and there- 
by effect a reformation whose presence would be felt equally by the prole- 
tariat and the wealthy. 

Every student of Tertiary Life is conversant with the genesis of the Third 
Order, its purposes and its accomplishments. These points were touched 
upon by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Rite Expiatis yo 30, 1926). In 
addition, the Pontiff alluded to the original Tertiary reform program and 
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stated “that there must have resulted a readjustment of private and public 
life which not only gave civil relations the appearances of a kind of 
mutual fraternal understanding bound up with opportunities of doing good, 
but also safeguarded the rights of the poor and the weak against the rich 
and the powerful, without any infringement of justice and order.” How- 
ever, the question may arise whether the Third Order of St. Francis has 
outlived its purpose and remains as a mere pious ideal and theory, or whether 
Tertiary Life, by the very observance of its ideal and theory, contributes to 
the alleviation of present-day economic difficulties. 

Examining the Rule of the Third Order Secular it will be noticed that 
next to fidelity to God and Church, moderation in all things and charity 
towards one’s neighbor stand out most prominently. Conceding that Ter- 
tiaries are faithful to God and Church, there remain to be considered mod- 
eration and charity. 

The Third Order views moderation and charity from the spiritual stand- 
point, that is, in relation to God and neighbor. When properly applied, 
Tertiary moderation and charity touch economic life in a unique manner, by 

repudiating the accepted idea of wealth and voluntarily prac- 

Unique _tising detachment from the goods of the world. This detach- 

Outlook ment begets spiritual poverty which causes the Tertiary to look 

upon legitimate wealth as a trust from God with which to benefit 

mankind; thereby he bestows charity as a trustee accountable to God rather 
than as a philanthropist accountable to no one. 

Moderation, charity, and poverty are intimately joined to- 

Applied —— gether by the Rule of the Third Order Secular. Their relation 


Economics is clearly established in the “Three Point program” of the 
National Third Order as adopted at Louisville, Kentucky, 1936: 


1. To commit no sin in heart or hand for the sake of goods of 
fortune. 

2. To observe moderation in acquiring and enjoying goods of fortune. 

3. To share one’s goods of fortune with God and neighbor. 


Even a cursory consideration of the National Third Order program re- 
veals, in addition to the ideas of moderation and charity, further thoughts 
of detachment and sharing, and these in turn war against their opposites — 
greed, lust, and pride. The far-reaching influence of the program is well 
explained in The Social Ideals of St. Francis, and consequently this paper 
does not pretend to cover, far less to exhaust the ideas relating to the three 
points mentioned. It is sufficient to state that sincere endeavors are being 
made to put into practice the plan of action so carefully plotted by Leo XIII 
and his successors. 

The absence of good and the presence of evil cause mankind to forget 
that there are such qualities as integrity of life and kindliness, as well as 
the right use and management of property. The Third Order today, even 

as in the past centuries, seeks to do its part towards stabilizing 
Through the foundation of civilization. Imagine, if you can, the effect 
Christ which would result from the banding together through the Third 
Order of the numerous groups of Catholic youth! Energy and zeal, 
so characteristic of youth, would be directed upon the problems of life with 
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the knowledge that “the spirit of the Franciscan Tertiary is the apostolate 
of Christian life, Christian faith, and Christian peace carried about every- 
where, to every hearth, every walk of life, every one of the various social 
relations” (Allocution, Pius XI, February 26, 1923). Suppose it was pos- 
sible to bring the entire Catholic labor group under the influence of Christ 
through the Third Order. Would not their moral principles carry great 
weight with the various labor organizations and unions? Would not the 
social order be reconstructed in agreement with the expressions of Pius XI 
contained in Quadragesimo Anno? 

The follies of one generation become the acute problems of the suc- 
ceeding generations. Man indulges in many theories and in much specula- 
tion to solve the problems of the times, but most generally he ignores the 
root, the origin, of the difficulties. Deformities frequently reveal themselves 
in the economic world and man disavows the responsibility for their ex- 
istence. And yet, viewed merely as secular logic, how can man act other- 
wise? He has little or no communication with God; he admits no influence 
of divine or moral law. Therefore, he confuses greed with the right to 
possess; theft takes place under the claim to business ability; miserliness 
is clothed with the dress of economy and, when charged with corrupt 
practices, he is startled into absolute indignation. 

The thirteenth century was shown the solution of its problems by the 
humble man of Assisi, St. Francis. As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, Pope Leo XIII endeavored to rectify social conditions through the 
Third Order. He did not fail in offering solutions — mankind failed by 
refusing to use the indicated means. Following Leo XIII, other Popes pointed 


the finger of direction at the Third Order in the same manner. Our present 
generation, even this very day, has its problems, but one wonders how long 
mankind will hesitate before it applies the remedy — that of returning to 
God under the guidance of the Roman Pontiffs, instead of walking away 
from God under the leadership of demagogues. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN P. WEBER, O. F. M. CONV.,S.T.D.: —It is indeed a truism 
that the brutal realities of warfare awaken the masses and all classes of the 
people to a vivid consciousness of religious values. Unique among circumstances of 
the current war is the preoccupation and initiative officially manifested by organized 

religion in democratic countries anent the social and economic issues 
Religion and ow at stake, as well as those inevitably to arise if and when the 
E . war reaches a decisive settlement. Since the inception of the war 
COMOERICS this official concern evinced by the Churches, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, has grown both intensively and extensively, attaining finally 
a climax of articulation that appears to have penetrated even to the ears of those 
governmental leaders who direct the war effort against the projected and dreaded 
Nazi “new order.” A cursory chronological review of this Church movement during 
the current year alone will support the statement with startling emphasis. 

At Malvern College last January hundreds of leaders in the Church of England 
adopted bold and far-reaching resolutions in the form of religious, political, social, 
and economic principles to be followed in shaping the “new order’ which is destined 
to issue from the war. Prompted by this initiative Episcopal Churchmen in the 
United States convened in March at New Haven and subscribed to the Malvern Reso- 
lutions “in spirit, also in letter, except in so far as local circumstances require modifi- 
cation.” Prior initiative on this score might be conceded the Americans, thanks to 
the ambitious though unsuccessful efforts of the National Christian Mission launched 
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from Kansas City in October of last year. Although i eet to revive 
the nation’s spiritual life, its Director, Dr. Jesse M. Bader, that “the Mission 
is united in seeking a new world order of justice and peace.” After a winter of 
pretentious and widely-publicized crusading, however, the preaching personnel were 
obliged to confess that this most ambitious venture in mass evangelism had signally 
failed to attain its purpose of “reaching the unreached.” 


In April of this year the Federal Council of Churches, together with seven other 
inter-faith agencies, set up a “Committee to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace,” comprising twenty-two leading clergymen. In May the Committee issued its 
proposals based on the teachings of the Gospel. Further, in London two joint mass 
meetings of British Catholics, Anglicans, and dissenters were convoked on May 26-27 
to dramatize the Church’s determination to play a leading rdle in the postwar settle- 
ment. The first meeting was presided over and addressed by Cardinal Hinsley; the 
second by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The meeting approved the ten-point peace 
program which had been proposed in that unprecedented joint letter sent last Decem- 
ber to the London Times by the Archbishops of Westminster, Canterbury, and York 
and Dr. Walter H. Armstrong, Moderator of Britain’s Free Church Federal Council. 
The first five points were those outlined by Pius XII in his December Allocution, 
which points Cardinal Hinsley called “the reasoned first principles of International 
Order”; the second five points had been drawn up at a large international Christian 
Conference held previously at Oxford. Cardinal Hinsley in his address quoted a 
letter from the Archbishop of Detroit praising the sensational Times’ letter and 
remarking pointedly that “the strongest kind of support to your providential initiative” 
could be raised in the United States as well as in England if the signers thereof 
could prevail upon “the British Government publicly to adopt these principles as 
substantially expressive of their war aims.” Wherefore Cardinal Hinsley proposed 
that the inter-faith meeting urge the British Government (criticized strongly at the 
meeting by the Bishop of Chichester for delaying the declaration of war aims), to 
adopt said ten points ‘as the basis of any future Statement of War and Peace Aims.” 


Coincidence, if not direct significance and connection, must be ascribed to the 
fact that Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, made the first public pronouncement of 
British War Aims on May 29, only a few days after said inter-faith meeting. En- 
dorsing whole-heartedly President Roosevelt’s four essential freedoms (speech and 
expression, worship, freedom from want, freedom from fear), Eden focused the burden 
of his message on freedom from want, declaring “that social security must be the 
first objective of our domestic” and foreign policies after the war. Eden further 
emphasized that England does not intend to return “to the chaos of the old world,” 
but will strive to establish ‘‘a peaceful brotherhood of nations, with due liberty to 
each...,” and suggested an initial pool of economic resources to tide indigent nations 
over the difficult period of transition immediately following the war. 

Again on this side of the ocean and in this very month of June was held in 
Toronto the first North American Ecumenical (inter-church) Conference, representing 
every major Protestant and Orthodox communion in the western hemisphere — some 
thirty-five denominations in all. This Conference likewise affirmed clear-cut Christian 
social principles for a new postwar society. Even the Quakers, through their American 
Friends Service Committee, came out with a six-point declaration on the immediate 
necessity of building for postwar peace. 


The situation now proffers, it would seem, a startling challenge as well as a 
golden opportunity to the Third Order of St. Francis, qualified as it is to play the réle 
of field agent for the magisterium Ecclesiae in the practical application of Christian prin- 

ciples to concrete economic realities. The paper of Father Thomas 

Challenge to Grassmann scores pointedly the numerous historical facts which 
the Third Ord constitute a background so replete with official sanctions as to 
. rd Urder tender it morally obligatory upon the Third Order to accept 
without hesitation or delay the challenge contained in that re- 

markably prevalent agitation for postwar social and economic reconstruction. The 
historical and juridical justification Father Thomas so ably propounds for his thesis 
cannot but transfer the issue from the speculative to the practical order. By its very 
nature as a lay movement the Third Order is in a position, through the eloquent 
example, though also through the active apostolate, of its members, especially the 
men, to bring the practical principles of Christ’s Gospel directly to bear upon social 
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and economic problems. Father Thomas is to be congratulated particularly for the 
abundant documentation he adduces on this cardinal point. 

Pusillanimous individuals may still hesitate to take up the challenge and to 
launch the Third Order, primarily a religious organization, on a more aggressive 
program towards the solution of current and future economic travail. For any such 
objectors comforting reassurance may be found in the broadcast of Pope Pius XII 
on June 1, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s epochal encyclical. 
Reiterating the doctrine proclaimed by Leo XIII and Pius XI apropos the tenuous 
line of demarcation between ecclesiastical and secular authority over human temporali- 
ties, Pius XII stoutly reasserts “the indisputable competence of the Church on that 
side of the social order where it meets = | enters into contact with the moral order” 
to adjudicate the bases of social systems. (Worthy of mention is the fact that the 
New York Times ascribed special moment to this point in its editorial on the papal 
broadcast.) With penetrating acumen the Holy Father adverts to the substantial 
coherence of natural and divine law while scoring likewise the fact that social con- 
ditions rampant with abuses often render Christian life impossible of practical reali- 
_—- And the Christian life is the primary and predominant objective of the Third 
Order. 

The directive principles and practical suggestions made by the Pope in said 
broadcast are calculated with logical continuity to expand and apply his previous 
pronouncements. In October iast year Pius XII offered the world a blueprint for 
that “beautiful work,” the execution of which awaits the cessation of armed hostilities. 
Said blueprint expounded the primary and general objectives to be promoted in en- 
gaging the future. Next, in his December Allocution to the Cardinals, the Supreme 
Pontiff laid down the particular conditions upon which those objectives of the new 
order are premised, namely, a fivefold victory over the proximate causes of this 
war which threatens the world with chaos. As for the basic cause of the war, that, 
declared the Pope on receiving in audience the Lenten preachers for Rome, reposes 
in the negation of God and in irreligion. 

Now the initiative displayed by the Protestant Churches and above all the official 
dicta of our Supreme Pontiff constitute a phenomenon pregnant with weighty signifi- 
cance and challenging provocation for the Third Order of St. Francis. For all these 
diffuse utterances concerning the requirements for a just and lasting peace can be 
crystallized in one simple, yet all-inclusive desideratum: practical, dynamic, everyday, 
all-out Christianity. And, is that not the professed purpose of the Third Order? 

In the war now raging the clash of military machines is but the external rumbling 
caused by the convulsions of a world gripped Laocodnlike in the throes of a tremendous 
social and economic revolution. A decision felicitous to the new order of God and 
Christianity envisioned by the Holy Father is not to be gained through an aerial 
“blitz” of wordy pronunciamentoes by diplomats, nor through the ‘‘panzerized” strokes 
of forced regimentation by governmental powers, nor through the torpedo assaults 
of subversive agitation by iconoclasts. Victory can and will and must be attained 
only through ordinary infantry winning and holding ground against the enemy forces 
scored by the Pope in his five-point program: ined. suspicion and distrust, selfish 
utilitarianism and self-justifying might, economic inequality, prideful egoism, and 
inordinate ambition. And the only infantry boasting adequate equipment for that 
purpose, now on hand and not merely on order, are those foot-soldiers of Christ who 
have volunteered for the Third Order! 





INTEGRATING ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES WITH 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING 


Fr. BRIAN KIRN, O. F. M., M. A. 


Economics has been defined in various ways. The older classical defini- 
tion called it the science of wealth. Alfred Marshall enlarged somewhat on 
this definition and stressed the importance of man in the study of economics. 
He defined economics as a study of mankind in the ordinary business of life. 
Economics examines that part of individual and social action which is most 
closely connected with the attainment and with the use of the material requi- 
sites of well-being.! Perhaps Richard T. Ely has expressed the idea more 
clearly by defining economics as the science of those social phenomena that 
are due to the wealth-getting and wealth-using activities of man.? 


IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMICS 


It makes little difference how we define economics. For a long time con- 
troversies centered about the questions of a definition and of the separate 
existence of economics as a science. When the number of maladjustments 

in the functioning of the economic system began to multiply, 
A Practical these more sterile questions were forced into the background. 
Study The importance of economics in our daily lives remains the 

same, regardless of the definition of economics and of its 
standing as a science. A glance at your daily paper will be proof enough. 
Until the war drove the ordinary news items from the pages of our papers, 
most of the space was devoted predominantly to economic questions, and 
the economic aspects of the war and of our defense program are still the 
important topics of the day. Priorities for defense industries, rationing, price 
fixing, inflation, taxes, monetary questions, foreign trade, tariffs, organized 
labor, unemployment, wages, hours, housing, surplus agricultural products, 
and a thousand and one other topics are all economic questions. Many of 
these questions are highly involved and require deep study. Yet the average 
man casts his vote for or against as his eyes scan the columns of his morn- 
ing paper. On the street, across his work bench, at his desk, he bandies 
about his snap judgments on the important questions of the hour, often un- 
conscious of any underlying principle on which his judgment is based. 

It might be well for us to ask ourselves at this point how well we are 
equipping the young men in our schools to pass judgment on the economic 
questions with which they are face to face. 


SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS AND OF THE 
PURPOSE OF ECONOMIC LIFE Is NECESSARY 


To be competent to pass judgment in economic matters a person, in the 
first place, must have some training in economics, for economics is a science 


1. Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (Macmillan, London, 8th ed., 1938), 


. 
2. Richard T. Ely, Thomas S$. Adams, Max O. Lorenz, Allyn A. Young, Outlines 
of Economics (The Macmillan Co., New York, 5th rev. ed., 1930), p. 4. 
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guided by its own principles in its own sphere. These principles, as Pope 
Pius XI pointed out, are “derived from the nature of earthly goods and 
from the qualities of the human body and soul.”3 These principles “deter- 
mine what aims are unattainable or attainable in economic matters and what 
means are thereby necessary.”4 In other words, economic principles or laws 
are the result of an analysis of facts and tell us what is possible for us to 
accomplish in economic life and what is impossible of attainment. They 
are “‘analytical statements concerning the relation between means and end.”> 
If such statements of tendencies (as economic laws are defined) agree with 
the facts, they are true; if not, they are false. The proof or disproof of 
economic principles are factual judgments of true or false, not moral judg- 
ments of right or wrong. 

Economic life, as one sphere of human activity that comprises social life 
in its entirety, has its own definite purpose. This purpose is the final purpose 
of economics; it is objective and antecedent to the various subjective aims 
individuals may have in pursuing their economic activities. Pope Pius XI 
points out that this purpose can be known “clearly,” that is, with scientific 
certainty. He states: ‘Reason itself clearly deduces from the nature of things 
and from the individual and social character of man, what is the end and 
object of the whole economic order assigned by God the Creator.’’6 In an- 
other place he shows that economic laws are derived from an analysis of the 
nature of material goods and man’s physical and rational nature, for man 
as a physical, rational being, using material goods, engages in economic 
activity, the factual basis of economic laws. Now he points out that reason 
deduces the purpose of economics from the nature of things and from the 
individual and social character of man, for economic life is a part of social 
life, and man strives for the fulfillment of the purpose of economic life both 
as an individual and social being. 

In Quadragesimo Anno and again in Divini Redemptoris the Pope gives 
the purpose of economic life in passing. He says: “Then only will the eco- 
nomic and social order be soundly established and attain its ends, when it 

offers, to all and to each, all those goods which the wealth 
Purpose of and resources of nature, technical science, and the corporate 
Economic Life organization of social affairs can give.”? Becoming more 

specific he adds: ‘““These goods should be sufficient to sup- 
ply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to uplift men to that higher 
standard of life which, provided it be used with prudence, is not only not a 
hindrance but is of singular help to virtue.”® 

An economic system does not fulfill its entire purpose by supplying all 
necessities and reasonable comforts. If this were the sole end of economic 
life the socialists would be correct, for they have made the abundant produc- 


3. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno (National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1936), p. 15. 

4. Ibid., p. 15. 

5. Oswald Von Nell-Breuning, S. J., Reorganization of Social Economy (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., New York, 1936), p. 84. 

6. Pope Pius XI, op. cit., p. 15. 

7. Pope Pius XI, “Divini Redemptoris,” Five Great Encyclicals (The Paulist Press, 
New York, 1939), pp. 196, 197. 

8. Pope Pius XI, Joc. cit., p. 197. 
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tion of material goods the one and final end of their scheme. Because mass 
production is more efficient, they have concluded that men must surrender 
and submit themselves wholly to society with a view to the production of 
wealth. Pope Pius XI admits that “‘goods are produced more efficiently by a 
suitable distribution of labor than by the scattered efforts of individuals,”9 
but he disagrees with the conclusion of the socialists. He urges that bodily 
labor was decreed by Providence for the good of man’s body and soul even 
after original sin.!° Therefore it is the purpose of an economic system to 
provide for the production of a sufficient amount of goods to supply all neces- 
sities and reasonable comforts of men under conditions of production that 
will not be injurious to the health of body and soul, but rather conducive to 
their development. 

From what has been said it would seem reasonable that some knowledge 
of economic principles and of the purpose of economic life is a prerequisite 
for passing a valid judgment in economic matters. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF MORAL PRINCIPLES AS 
APPLICABLE TO ECONOMIC LIFE 


In the second place a knowledge of the moral law as it applies to eco- 
nomic life is necessary. Economic laws are a rational explanation of the rela- 
tion of means and the various ends to which they lead. The moral law is an 
objective norm of conduct recognized by the intellect as the only reasonable 
way of acting, and embraced by the will as binding man to strive always and 
in all his actions for certain ends. Here we have the relation between 
economics and morals. Pope Pius XI states it clearly: “For it is the moral 
law alone which commands us to seek in all our conduct our supreme and 
final end, and to strive directly in our specific actions for those ends which 
nature, or rather, the Author of Nature, has established for them, duly sub- 
ordinating the particular to the general.”!! Each separate sphere of life, 
then, has its own end and purpose assigned by the Author of Nature and 
known to man from the character of the particular sphere of activity. The 
end and purpose of each sphere is subordinate to the final end of man, in 
such a way that by the fulfillment of the particular ends, man is directed in 
a marvelous unity towards the fulfillment of the single and final end of all.12 


If man, therefore, is obliged to strive for the attainment of the end of 
economic life, he can accomplish this only by human actions. And since man 
is a social being, he must strive for this end both as an individual and as a 
member of society. Because man is a rational being, his actions must be 
ordered according to right reason. Above all, the virtues of justice and char- 
ity regulate and give order to man’s conduct in the economic sphere. Man 
has certain rights in the economic order, but he also has corresponding duties. 
And so it is with good reason that Pope Pius XI stresses that it is false that 
the economic and moral orders are so distinct and separate that the former 


9. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 37. 

10. [bid., pp. 42, 43. 

11. Ibid., p. 15. 

12. Von Nell-Breuning, S. J., op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 
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in no way depends on the latter.15 While economic laws, which may be true 
or false, tell us what will work and what will not work under various condi- 
tions, it is the moral law that sets up an objective standard telling us what is 
right and wrong, what we have a right to claim and what we are obliged to do. 

But ethical or moral principles are general, and so there must be an appli- 
cation of them to economic life, there must be an integration. This integra- 
tion should not be left entirely to the student, but the teacher should assist 
in this synthesis by his prudent guidance. Otherwise there is danger that the 
student will continue to repeat the catch phrases of a materialistic economic 
system, still defended over the radio and in the press by some who hope to 
profit by its continuance. 

To the present time no textbook either on economics or ethics adequately 
integrates economic life and ethical principles. Most economic textbooks ex- 
pressly dealing with principles, are written from an analytical point of view, 
and describe economic systems as they actually operate. Textbooks used in 
ethics either give an inadequate treatment or lack the proper economic back- 
ground. Reasons for this deficiency may exist. We are now in a period of 
transition, in which we realize that the old system did not work and men are 
searching for new things. Radical attacks on the present system have put 
well-meaning reformers on the defensive and they E not wish to be classed 


with the radicals by proposing new things. Finally, a new approach is needed 
and such a task calls for men with special qualifications. 


CRITICISM OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


In criticizing any economic system the first question that suggests itself is, 
what is the purpose of an economic system and has this purpose been ful- 
filled? There is no need for argument on this point with regard to our pres- 
ent system. Pope Leo XIII called attention to the failure in his day, and forty 
years after, Pope Pius XI could still say that “the immense number of 
propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the superabundant riches of 
the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly 
goods so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly 
distributed and equitably shared among the various classes of men.’’!4 

If the system has failed, is it to be discarded entirely and must we look 
for some new system? Are the communists and fascists right in agitating 
for the overthrow of the system? The failure of the present system has led 
to the abandonment of the system in various countries of Europe. Can we 
avoid the same thing in this country? 

The answer of Pope Pius XI is a middle way, a way of saving the ad- 
vantages of the present system and of eliminating the injustices and abuses. 
The present system has conferred benefits on mankind, mixed reg ok they 
were. Under no other economic system has production of wealth been so 
abundant as under the present system of competitive capitalism or free enter- 
prise, but at the same time the insecurity of the masses is perhaps greater at 
present than under any other previous system. 


13. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 14. 
14. Ibid., p. 21. 
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The first step in a reorganization of economic life is a frank admission 
that there is something wrong with its functioning in regard to distribution 
and a sincere effort to discover the mistakes and deficiencies. 

Our present economic system of competitive capitalism is based on a 
philosophy of utilitarian individualism. Structurally it divides society into two 
classes, the owners of capital and a large mass of non-owners who are de- 
pendent for their living on working as wage-earners for the owners. The 
motive force of the system is self-interest which means unlimited gain. In 
order that everyone might be free to strive for his own best interests, there 
is to be an absence of all regulation on the part of government or any other 
social institution or moral influence. It is assumed that if everyone seeks 
his own best interests without interference, the result will be the greatest 
ptosperity of society as a whole. An examination of some of the basic tenets 
of competitive capitalism and the Catholic viewpoint in regard to these 
teachings will be in order. 


A. PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Our system of capitalism presupposes the existence of private property 
and insists that private property means the right to hold things as one’s own 
and to use and dispose of them at one’s own pleasure. It is understood that 
a man will seek his own economic gain in using and disposing of his prop- 
erty and the common good of society will be promoted as a by-product. This 
will all follow, if only the State leaves hands off and restricts itself to its 
only duty, namely, of safeguarding liberty and punishing crime. 


Such a view of private property never has been in accord with the official 
teaching of the Church. The Church has always taught that the ownership of 
property is a natural right, but it has never taught that it is an unlimited 

right. Pope Leo XIII defended the right to own and transmit 
Its Social property by inheritance against the socialists, who, reacting to 
Character the flagrant abuses on the part of owners of capital, denied the 

right of ownership. But Leo insisted on the distinction between 
ownership and use.!5 Pope Pius XI witnessed that the continued concentra- 
tion of wealth and the abuses of private ownership arising from self-seeking 
were leading to the destruction of the institution of private property in 
Europe. He therefore insisted upon the twofold character of ownership, 
individual and social.16 From this twofold character it follows that men must 
not only take into account their own advantage in the matter of private prop- 
erty, but also the common good. The public authority, in view of the com- 
mon good, may specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit for 
property owners in the use of their possessions. In fact, the Pope points out 
that when civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the public 
good it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of private owners; ‘for thus 
it effectively prevents the possessions of private property, intended by Nature’s 
Author in His Wisdom for the sustaining of human life, from creating intol- 
erable burdens and so rushing to its own destruction.”!7 And Pope Pius XII, 


15. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, pp. 2-7. 
16. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 15, 16. 
17. Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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living during the fierce struggle that has developed between nations over the 
control of material goods, even more emphatically points to the obligations 
that attach to private property. In his most recent pee gga ys he says 
that the right of private property, a certain freedom of trade, and the duty of 
the State to regulate these institutions, though derived from the natural law, 
all remain subordinated to the natural end of material goods and cannot be 
separated from the first and fundamental right which concedes the use of 
material goods to all men. These institutions based on the natural order 
should rather serve to make possible the realization of the right of all men in 
conformity with the end of material goods.18 


Pope Pius XI defends the original acquisition of property by first occupa- 
tion and by industry, or as it is called, by specification or occupation. The 
only form of labor that gives a title to its fruits is that which is exercised on 
one’s Own possessions and produces some new values.'9 


There are also obligations of property in a wider sense. Since many men 
are without property, they must apply their labor to the property of others. 
In such cases it is equally unjust for labor or capital to claim the entire profit 
resulting from the combination of one man’s energy with another man’s 
property. Social justice demands that the two share in the profits.2° As Leo 
XIII pointed out: ‘The earth even though apportioned amongst private own- 
ers, ceases not thereby to minister to the needs of all.’’2!_ And Pius XI adds 
that the wealth which is constantly being augmented by social and economic 
progress must be so distributed amongst the various individuals and classes 
of society that the common good of all be promoted. The Pope insists that 
every effort must be made in the future to insure that only a just share of the 


fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, 
“and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working-men.”2? In fact 
the wage-earner should be enabled to acquire a certain moderate ownership 
which will free him from a hand-to-mouth uncertainty and enable him to 
make some little provision for those whom he leaves behind when his life 
is ended.?3 


The Popes go into considerable detail in considering labor's share in the 
product —a just wage. While the wage-contract is not essentially unjust, 
Pius XI is persuaded that in the present state of human society it should, 

when possible, be modified by a contract of partnership.?4 
Determining Leo XIII demanded an individual living wage as due in jus- 
Wages tice, a remuneration sufficient to support the wage-earner in 
reasonable and frugal comfort.25 Pope Pius XI goes further. 
He had witnessed the harm inflicted on the family, the basic unit of society, 
because women and children were forced to seek employment outside the 


18. Pope Pius XII, Radio Address Commemorating Golden Jubilee of “Rerum 
Novarum” (N.C. W.C. News Service, 6/1/41), p. 4. 

19. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 18. 

20. Ibid., p. 20. 

21. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 4. 

22. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 22. 

23. Ibid., p. 22. 

24. Ibid., pp. 22, 23. 

25. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, pp. 21, 22. 
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home in order to support the family. He therefore insists that the wage paid 
to the working-man must be sufficient for the support of himself and of his 
family, as demanded by social justice. Further, “If in the present state of 
society this is not always feasible, social justice demands that reforms be in- 
troduced without delay.”26 

Again, the common good demands that such a wage scale be established 
that will be conducive to full employment. As Pope Pius Xi says: “To lower 
or raise wages unduly, with a view to private profit, and with no considera- 
tion for the common good, is contrary to social justice which demands that 
by union of effort and good-will such a scale of wages be set up, if possible, 
as to offer to the greatest number opportunities of employment and of secur- 
ing for themselves suitable means of livelihood.”27 Finally, there must be a 
reasonable relationship between the prices obtained for the products of the 
various economic groups, agrarian and industrial. “Where this harmonious 
proportion is kept, man’s various economic activities combine and unite into 
one single organism and become members of a common body, lending each 
other mutual help and service.”’28 

In regard to superfluous goods, Leo, in true Christian fashion, insisted 
that these goods must be used to relieve the wants of the needy.29 Pius XI 
calls attention to the “grave” obligations of charity, beneficence, and liberality 
which rest upon the wealthy in regard to their superfluous income.3° 

These are obligations that property owners in any economic system must 
take into consideration if the system is to be founded on justice and charity. 
Private property, then, is a natural right with corresponding grave obliga- 
tions. It is a right which it is the duty, not the privilege, of the State to 


regulate for the common good. Ownership is not something static; but just 
as different forms of ownership have existed in the past, so the system must 
be adapted to the constantly changing conditions. 


B. FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE AND OF CONTRACT 


In the second place, competitive capitalism calls for freedom of enterprise 
and of contract. In the beginning freedom of enterprise may have been a 
healthy reaction to the minute regulations of the old mercantile system which 
stifled initiative and progress. Yet the freedom called for is understood as 
the right to enter or leave any business at will and conduct it in any manner 
that the owner sees fit, without regard for the social welfare. Instead of the 
old master-servant relationship in labor, workers are to enjoy the privilege of 
making free, but individual, contracts for the sale of their labor to whom- 
soever they choose, and again it is assumed that each worker will secure 
terms most advantageous to himself. Any combination among workers or 
owners is looked upon as contrary to the ideal freedom of the individual. 

If it is the duty of the State to regulate private property in such a way that 
the common good will be promoted, how can an unlimited freedom of enter- 


26. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 23, 24. 

27. Ibid., pp. 24, 25. 

28. Ibid., p. 25. 

29. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 11. 
30. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 18. 
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prise exist? There are social obligations attached to property and the encycli- 
cals stress the right of government to step in and regulate. Men are free in 
the use of their property as long as the common good is promoted. Leo 
reminded rulers that it is their first duty “to make sure that the laws and 
institutions, the general character and administration of the commonwealth, 
shall be such as to produce of themselves public well-being and private pros- 
perity.”3! Pius XI says: “It is true that a just freedom of action should be 
left to individual citizens and families: but this principle is only valid as long 
as the common good is secure and no injustice is entailed. The duty of the 
tulers is to protect the community and its various elements; in protecting the 
rights of individuals they must have special regard for the infirm and 
needy.”32 Pius takes great satisfaction in the new branch of jurisprudence that 
has arisen, “whose aim is the energetic defense of those sacred rights of the 
working-man which proceed from his dignity as a man and as a Christian. 
These laws concern the soul, the health, the strength, the housing, workshops, 
wages, dangerous employments, in a word, all that concerns the wage-earners, 
with particular regard to women and children.’’33 

Freedom of contract for labor, as understood and defined in classical 
economic theory and still an object of solicitude on the part of many em- 
ployers, is condemned by Leo as contrary to the natural law. He points out 
that labor is not only “personal” but also “necessary,” for without the results 
of labor a man cannot live; and self-conservation is a law of nature which it 
is wrong to disobey. For this reason it is not within the workman’s right to 
accept any rate of wages whatever.34 Pius XI teaches the same principle, 
stressing the social and individual aspects of labor. Leo encouraged em- 
ployers and workmen to form organizations to better social conditions, and 
emphasized that most important of all such organizations are workmen’s asso- 
ciations because they are needed most. He taught that it is a natural right to 
enter into a society of this kind and a duty of the State to protect such a 
natural right.3> In speaking of the encouragement given by Leo XIII to the 
organization of labor, Pius XI says:36 


The lesson was well timed. For at that period rulers of not a few nations were 
deeply infected with Liberalism and regarded such unions of working-men with 
disfavor, if not with open hostility. While readily recognizing and patronizing 
similar corporations amongst other classes, with criminal injustice they denied the 
innate right of forming associations to those who needed them most for self-pro- 
tection against oppression by the more powerful. There were even Catholics who 
viewed with suspicion the efforts of the laboring classes to form such unions, as 
if they reflected the spirit of socialistic or revolutionary agitators. 


Even today the complaint can be made that Catholics do not act in accord 
with the teaching of the Church on economic life. There is no difference in 
the manner in which many Catholics conduct their businesses and deal with 
their employees and the way men without religious affiliation act in business. 


. Pope Leo XIII, ‘Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 15. 
. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 9 

. Ibid., p. 10. 

. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 21. 
. Ibid., pp. 23-26. 

. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 11. 
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Expediency is the moral code in business for many Catholics just as it was 
for the “Robber Barons” of the eighties and nineties. Would this be the 
case if the Catholic teaching on economic life had been presented in season 
and out of season from the pulpit, from the lecture platform, and above all 
in the classrooms of our schools? 


C. COMPETITION 


Finally, it was assumed that the system of competitive capitalism possessed 
a most perfect automatic regulator in competition. Competition among own- 
ers of capital would force each to make the most efficient use of the factors of 
production and offer the best product at the lowest price. It was hoped that 
competition among workers would always secure for them a fair return for 
their services, but already in the early days of the system Malthus presented 
his more dismal forebodings with regard to labor. 

Pope Pius XI, however, is most severe in his condemnation of free com- 
petition as a means of giving order to the economic system. He condemns it 
not only from a philosophical point of view, but also for the results that it 

has produced. As a result of free competition not only is 
Free wealth accumulated but immense power and despotic economic 
Competition domination are concentrated in the hands of a few. “This 
Condemned accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern 

economic order, is a natural result of limitless free competition 
which permits the survival of those only who are the strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates 
of conscience.”37 He points to the threefold struggle resulting from this con- 
centration of ower: “First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in the eco- 
nomic sphere itself; then, the fierce battle to acquire control of the state, 
so that its resources and authority may be abused in the economic struggles. 
Finally, the clash between states themselves.”3* No wonder that Pius XI 
says, ‘free competition is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its place.’’39 

If man is obliged to strive for the attainment of the end of economic life, 
Pope Pius XI is most assuredly correct in saying that “the proper ordering of 
economic life cannot be left to free competition alone.”4° And above all this 
function cannot be exercised by the economic supremacy that has taken the 
place of free competition: “‘for this is a headstrong and vehement power, 
which, if it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs to be curbed strongly 
and ruled with prudence. It cannot, however, be curbed and governed by 
itself.”41 Surely, there must be some substitute for a system that has led to 
such evils. 


A NEw SOCIAL ORDER 


At one time the system of competitive capitalism was looked upon as a 
foolproof system that would operate in an automatic way to bring about the 


. Ibid., p. 
. Ibid., p. 
. Ibid., p. 
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general welfare of all men if each man sought only his own welfare. In re- 
cent times classical economic theories have been shown to be false on 
economic grounds alone, because they failed to take into account the forces 
at work in the modern economic system. It has been shown that the old sys- 
tem postulated a scale of production probably much too large, at a cost en- 
tirely too low, with the quality of the product too high, by a number of pro- 
ducers too small.42 As a consequence classical theory has been revamped and 
we now have a theory of monopolistic competition to explain how our 
economic system really works. It was only under the unreal suppositions of 
the old system that the general welfare would have been secured. Monopo- 
listic competitive theory demonstrates that, as the system functions, excess 
productive capacity will develop indefinitely and unemployment will be an 
accompanying circumstance. The most efficient point of production will never 
be reached because price competition is in reality inoperative. 

Of all the changes proposed for the remedy of our economic system, the 
Catholic “middle way” is the most reasonable and the only one that safe- 
guards human rights. It can be described in the words of Pope Pius XI. 

In speaking of the reform of the social order the Pope 
Catholic says that it is the State that he principally has in mind. 
“Middle Way” Because of the evils of individualism, social life lost en- 

tirely its organic form, leaving virtually only individuals 
and the State. The State in consequence was submerged by an infinity of 
affairs and duties formerly carried on by associations organically linked with 
each other. The aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establish- 
ment of vocational groups, binding men together according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in society. A graded hierarchical order must 
exist between the various subsidiary organizations. 


In these associations the common interest of the whole group must predominate: 
and among these interests the most important is the directing of the activities of 
the group to the common good. Regarding cases in which interests of employers 
and employees call for special care and protection against opposing interests, 
separate deliberation will take place in their respective assemblies and separate 
votes will be taken as the matter may require.44 

The State should leave to these smaller groups the settlement of business of 
minor importance. It will thus carry out with greater freedom, power and success 
the tasks alesis to it, because it alone can effectively accomplish these, directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.45 


The Pope exhorts those free associations which already flourish and pro- 
duce salutary fruits to make it the goal of their endeavors, in accordance with 
Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do their part towards the 
realization of the ideal type of vocational groups which he advocates. 

In conclusion it is important to note that Pius XII in his most recent pro- 
nouncement speaks of the duty as well as the right to organize the work 


42, Edward Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1939). These are the conclusions of the theory of monopo- 
listic competition. 

43. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 25-28. 

44, Ibid., p. 28. 

45. Ibid., p. 26. 
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of the people.46 He argues that the duty and the corresponding right to 
work are imposed on and conceded to the individual in the first instance by 
nature and not by society, as if man were nothing more than a mere slave or 
official of the community. From that it follows that the duty and the right 
to organize the work of the people belong above all to the people immedi- 
ately interested: the employers and workers. If they do not f their func- 
tions, or cannot because of special extraordinary emergencies fulfill them, 
then it falls back on the State to intervene in the field of labor and in the 
division and distribution of work according to the form and measure that the 
common good, properly understood, demands. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. RAPHAEL VONDER HAAR, O. F. M.: — Father Brian has shown clearly how 
the teaching of the economists, especially the liberal economists, must be corrected by the 
application of Catholic principles. The paper is a good summary of the Liberal and 
Catholic doctrines on the main problems » yr economic life. 

The classical, liberal, individualistic school of political economy described and de- 
fended the capitalistic system. At times the question is raised: What is the attitude of 
the Catholic Church towards capitalism ? 

While the encyclicals severely denounce grave abuses in the system, 
Church and_ they do not condemn capitalism as such. Quadragesimo Anno, refer- 
Capitalism ring to Rerum Novarum, says of capitalism: “Leo XIII’s whole en- 

P deavor was to adjust this economic regime to the standards of the true 

order, whence it follows that the system itself is not to be condemned.” 

The economic motive in capitalism is the profit motive. The First National Cath- 
olic Social Action Conference, held in Milwaukee in 1938, stated among its “basic 
principles” the following: “That the legitimacy of the profit motive in the develop- 
ment and conduct of business be frankly recognized; and its control in the interest of 
the common good should not aim at its extinction.” 

Capitalism has some real benefits to offer. It has stimulated production to an 
extraordinary degree. No other system has been so efficient in this respect. True, it 
has failed to solve the important problem of distribution. But first efficient production 
is necessary, else we shall have only poverty to distribute. Communism in Russia is a 
glaring illustration of this fact. 

The Catholic plan is to reform capitalism not to abolish it. A reformed capitalism 
demands more —_— organization of labor and co-operation instead of strife. That this 
is feasible is demonstrated in some of our greatest industries, where well-developed 
labor unions plan with management for the success of the enterprise. 

For the most part, the government should confine itself to the broader policies of 
economic welfare, guaranteeing the rights of all, and protecting all groups, particularly 
the weaker classes against exploitation by the powerful. 

A further development of co-operation through profit-sharing and still more 
through labor-sharing in management and even ownership, can well lead ultimately to 
the vocational group system suggested in the encyclicals. 


46. Pope Pius XII, op. cit., p. 5. 





TEACHING ECONOMICS IN OUR MAJOR SEMINARIES 
Fr. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M., M. A., PH.D. 


Within the past ten years this subject has been treated several times at 
annual meetings of the National Catholic Educational Association and of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. I can add nothing new to what has 
already been said, but I shall summarize the principal points of these papers, 
and suggest a method of working out some kind of standardization of the 
teaching of economics in our Major Seminaries. 

By Major Seminaries I mean chiefly our Franciscan houses of the study of 
philosophy and theology. Perhaps diocesan seminaries can give their students 
a better course in economics than religious houses of studies, because of their 
greater opportunities of coming in contact with the economic world. 

Teaching economics in the seminary is largely a question of curriculum. 
The ecclesiastical seminary has a very specific purpose and is governed by 
definite laws of the Church, in consequence of which its course of studies is 
rather fixed. There is some flexibility, however, in the secondary branches, 
such as economics. 


In the first place there can be no doubt about the necessity of teaching 

economics in the seminary. For the past fifty years the Popes have frequently 

stressed the importance of the study of social problems by 

Importance __ the students preparing for the priesthood. Pius XI has en- 

of Economics joined the bishops and the priests to train lay apostles among 

working-men and employers. In Quadragesimo Anno he 

wrote: “No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, wherefore all candi- 

dates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to meet it by in- 
tense study of social matters.” 

Successive Pontiffs have often repeated the statement of Leo XIII in his 
encyclical Fin dal principio (December 8, 1892) to the Italian bishops on 
the necessity of social action of the clergy: “Moreover for this purpose We 
desire that the candidates for the priesthood, toward the end of their educa- 
tion in seminaries be properly instructed in the pontifical documents which 
treat of the social question and Christian democracy.” 

An intense study of social matters or of the social pay necessarily 
implies a study of economics. The papal social encyclicals are replete with 
references to economic questions, and thus indicate the intimate connection 
between sociology and economics. 

In his encyclical On the Catholic Priesthood, Pius XI urged priests to 
continue and to perfect their theological studies, which they have only begun 
in the seminary, to increase the effectiveness of their preaching and their influ- 
ence over the souls of men. He added: 


Yet even more is required. The dignity of the office he holds, and the mainte- 
nance of a becoming respect and esteem among the people, which helps so much in 
his pastoral work, demand more than purely ecclesiastical learning. The priest must 
be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is usual among well-bred and well- 
educated people of his day. This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as is 
the Church, which is at home in all times and all places, and adapts itself to all. 
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Having encouraged specialization in the arts and sciences on the part of 
ptiests who by taste or gifts feel called to devote themselves to study and 
research, the Holy Father declared: 


And among the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a standard 
of learning and culture which sufficed perhaps, in other times; they must try to 
attain — or, rather, they must actually attain—a higher standard of general educa- 
tion and of learning. It must be broader and more complete; and it must correspond 


to the generally higher level and wider scope of modern education as compared 
with the past. 


Well-bred and well-educated people of today are acquainted with the 
economic problems of the hour, for these are of vital importance to the na- 
tional welfare and individual happiness. The priest, therefore, may not be 
satisfied with a lower standard of culture and education. Even high schools 
are giving excellent courses in economics. How, then, can the priest remain 
ignorant of this subject? 

Papal encyclicals are written for the entire Catholic world. The priest 
must interpret them to the faithful. How can he do this intelligently and 

correctly without some knowledge of economics? There 
The Encyclicals are at least seventy-five references to economics in Quadra- 
and Economics gesimo Anno alone. The radio address of Pope Pius XII, 

delivered on June 1 of this year in commemoration of the 
golden jubilee of Rerum Novarum, contained many passages that have bear- 
ing on economics. Calling our attention to our duty to do our part in giving 
economic life the right direction, the Holy Father said: 


Do not let die in your midst and fade away the insistent call of the social 
Encyclical [Rerum Novarum}, that voice which indicated to the faithful in the 
supernatural regeneration of mankind the normal obligation to co-operate in the 
arrangement of society and especially of economic life, exhorting those who share 
in this life to action no less than the State itself. Is not this a sacred duty for 
every Christian? 


We must, therefore, teach our seminarians economics; but when, how 
much, and how? 

The seminary cannot prepare specialists in this field; that is the work of 
the graduate school. Economics can only be taught in the seminary in so far 
as it is necessary for the sacred ministry and helps make the priest more efhi- 
cient in his work for souls. 

Before proceeding it may be well to give a few definitions of economics. 
Father John Cronin, S. S.,1 writes: “Economics, then, may be defined as the 
science which treats of the laws of wealth production and distribution.” 
Fallon-McNulty-Goss? say: “Social Economy is the science which treats of 
the general laws governing production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion of goods in their relation to the social order.” Father Thomas Devine, 
S. J.,3 calls economics “the science which deals with human conduct in its 


1. John F. Cronin, Economics and Society, p. 5. 

2. Valere Fallon, John L. McNulty, Bert C. Goss, Principles of Social Economy, 
p. 4. 

3. Thomas Devine, S.J., “The Nature of Economic Science and its Relation to 
Social Philosophy,” The American Catholic Sociological Review, 1 (October, 1940), 
pp. 129-140. 
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administration of scarce means for the attainment of alternative ends or 
purposes.” 

According to Quadragesimo Anno, the utilization of means for the pur- 
pose of satisfying material demands, i. e., as far as possible to supply all 
needs and an honest livelihood, sufficient to “uplift men to a higher level of 
prosperity and culture,” constitutes economics. 

Pius XII, in his radio address on Pentecost, indicated the object of our 
study when he said: 


The national economy, as it is the product of the men who work together in 
the community of the State, has no other end than to secure, without interruption, 
the material conditions in which the individual life of the citizens may fully de- 
velop. Where this is secured in a permanent way a people will be in a true sense 
economically rich because the general well-being and consequently the personal right 
of all to the use of worldly goods is thus actuated in connie with the purpose 
willed by the Creator. 


What shall be our objectives in teaching economics? 

The Popes urged the study of social problems for practical reasons. 

Economics should be taught in a manner to enable the priest to be more 

efficient in his ministry for the salvation of souls. Material 

Objectives _ needs and their adequate satisfaction play a great part in man’s 

in Teaching moral and spiritual life. Leo XIII and Pius XI and Pius XII 

have pointed out this fact most clearly. A proper knowledge 

of economics may help the priest greatly in winning souls to God, and in 

regaining those who have left the Church because they falsely believed that 
religion and the clergy are not interested in their temporal wants. 

Pius XI wanted the priest to enjoy a level of education and culture at 
least as high as that of the people entrusted to his care. Economics, there- 
fore, should be taught with this cultural aim in view. The ig must know 
at least as much about this subject as the ordinary people of his parish or of 
his environment. 


The priest should understand enough of economics to be able to discuss 
intelligently the economic problems of the day. He should be able to guard 
himself and others against the approval and the spread of economic cure-alls 
and wild theories. 


The priest must be well-prepared to judge the morality of economic acts 
in the confessional, the pulpit, the classroom, and the lecture hall. 


The Franciscan Educational Conference of 19344 passed the following 
resolution, which contains a good aim for teaching economics: 


Since it is the conviction of the Conference that the priest of today must be well- 
informed in questions of economics and sociology in order to cope with the insidi- 
ous trends and practices of the times and to labor for the Christian Social Justice 
oman by the Holy Father, it is earnestly recommended that our curriculum of 
studies be so adapted that, aside from the formal course of sociology and economics, 
these sciences be given attention throughout the entire course of studies in a way 
pa is graduated according to the progressive mental development of the clerical 
student. 


4, The Franciscan Educational Conference, XVI (November, 1934), p. 176. 
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Dr. Francis J. Haas> suggested that the seminary train the priest for 
economic leadership, in “‘other-regarding acts’ — the most weighty of which 
are the production, exchange, and distribution of goods, and the problems 
arising out of these activities. 

The Most Reverend Aloysius Muench, Bishop of Fargo,° enumerated the 
following negative and positive objectives of the economics course in the 
seminary. The seminary is not to train the students in the technique of either 
economics or sociology, because according to Ouadragesimo Anno the Church 
has neither the mission nor the equipment for this purpose. Besides there 
is danger of neglecting essential spiritual work, and of becoming involved in 
politics, thus giving rise to the accusation of “political Catholicism.” These 
subjects are too highly specialized for the priest and require trained laymen. 

Among the positive objectives the Bishop mentioned that the learning of 
the priest in these fields must be healthily modern, that is based on the social 
traditions of the Church. The priest must be well-educated and equipped to 
meet the needs of his times by training in social problems. 

Bishop Muench pointed out that the priest must aid in training leaders 
among laymen, who can become experts in sociology and economics. If this 
is the case, the priest himself must certainly have some knowledge of these 
branches. 

Father Sylvester A. Piotrowski? proposed a number of objectives for the 
study of sociology in general, which are applicable to economics in particu- 
lar. Priests must become leaders in the world, therefore they must know 
their social world. Priests are educators, therefore they must know what they 
are to teach. The seminary course in social studies 


must be an introduction to all fields of social study; it must be a preliminary survey 
of the social world for the purpose of delineating the elementary structures of 
society, the more obvious forces at work in organization and disorganization, the 
constructive ideals and efforts, the problems growing out of these confusions of 
issues, and the leaderships, both professional and intellectual, that are and will be 
necessary if we are to get on towards those levels of real understanding on which 
we can plan more wisely for the future. 


Students need organizing concepts with which to do their observing and 
their thinking. The seminary course in sociology should gather and explore 
the meanings of single important concepts. The basic course in sociology 
should include the material which will be of the greatest practical utility in 
solving social and economic problems. The seminary course in this subject 
should take from the social sciences those materials that will aid the student 
in his future practical efforts in social work by helping him in developing 
working techniques for the best possible analysis of social problems in terms 
of human nature or of the personal aspects of the problems. The purpose of 


5. Francis J. Haas, ‘Training the Priest for Leadership in the Social and Economic 
Field,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXX (November, 1933), pp. 599-609. 

6. The Most Rev. Aloysius Muench, “Objectives of the Social-Science Course in a 
Seminary Curriculum,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 1938), pp. 568-576. 

7. Sylvester A. Piotrowski, “Organizing Concepts as Tools of Social Inquiry: A 
Method of Teaching Sociology in the Seminary,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 
1938), pp. 535-544. 
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the course should be to present the series of main concepts under which the 
contemporary sociologist finds it convenient to classify his subject-matter and 
which form the outline of an organizing-concept method of instruction. 

Two reasons are given why the seminarian and the priest should under- 
stand sociological data by such concepts: first, such is the accepted sociological 
language and understanding and pursuit of the problems, of which the 
priestly ministry dare not be ignorant; and second, the many happenings in 
the social and economic world have brought many new national problems, 
which must receive due attention from the clergy. 

Father Theodore Heck, O. S.B.,8 wrote: “Since the publication of the 
great encyclicals bearing on the socio-economic conditions of modern times, 
it is but right that the seminary should make provision for the instilling of 
these principles into its students through a practical course in economics. . . .” 

The priest is not only a pastor of souls. In his rectory, the school, the 
church, he is also a manager of temporal affairs. Could not the course in 

economics offer some practical knowledge for a better and 
The Pastor more economic management of church property? The high 
and Economics school courses in economics are beginning to take notice of 

this type of aim, which will prepare the pupils to deal with 
their economic world, such as food, clothing, housing, health, travel, savings, 
security, education, recreation, etc. 

From this list of aims and objectives, to which others might be added, a 
number ought to be chosen and carefully formed for our guidance in teaching 
economics in the seminary. 

Our next question is: What shall we teach? How shall it be done? How 
much time shall be given to the subject? 

The Statutes for the Regulation of Studies in the Order of Friars Minor? 
direct that a minimum for economics shall be as follows: In the three-years’ 
course of philosophy the subjects of sociology and political economy shall be 
taught two hours weekly in the third year; in the two-years’ course of philoso- 
phy these branches are to be taught for two hours weekly in the second year. 

In the chapter on the study of philosophy!® we are told that the funda- 
mental notions of sociology and political economy shall be added to ethics and 
the law of nature, together with a refutation of the deadly theories of com- 
munism, unless it appears more useful to teach the Clerics those things per- 
taining to Christian sociology towards the end of their training in a special 
course after their theological studies. 


At the first annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference in 
19191! a course of studies was outlined for our Clerics which called for one 


hour a week in sociology and political economy in the third year of 
philosophy. 


8. Theodore Heck, O.S.B., “Correlation of the Major and the Minor Seminary 
Work,” N.C.E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 1939), pp. 519-535. 

9. Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum (approved October 30, 
1927), Appendix II, pp. 30, 31. 

10. Ibid., p. 9. 

11. The Franciscan Educational Conference, 1 (December, 1919), p. 160. 
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In 1930 Father Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M.,!? gave the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference an outline of his private course of study of the social 
sciences, which was mainly concerned with sociology and social work, but 
also included a study of the definition, methods, and schools of political 
economy; of wealth, value, price; and some chapters on exchange, banks, 
banking, protection, free trade, and taxation; the history and problems of 
organized labor, labor legislation, legal minimum wage, etc. He used one 
hour a week for checking up on assignments, and at times devoted an extra 
hour to the explanation of fundamental principles. 

Father Cyprian on this occasion proposed several other plans of teaching 
sociology and political economy in the seminary: (a) A regular course in 
these subjects of one hour weekly, according to the outline of studies sug- 

gested by the Franciscan Educational Conference in 1919; or of 
Various two hours weekly in the final year of philosophy, according to 
Teaching the Statutes for the Regulation of Studies in the Order of Friars 
Plans Minor. Father Cyprian suggested three hours a week in the third 

year of philosophy, treating economics and sociology as one 
branch, to be taught by the professor of ethics. (b) The second plan is to 
teach these branches in conjunction with other sciences, either in philosophy 
or theology. Ethics should take care of socialism, present social and indus- 
trial evils and remedies. The minimum necessary for a decent living, as well 
as poverty and housing, could be considered in the tract De fine proximo 
hominis. Labor contracts, unions, minimum wage, unemployment, could be 
taught with the tract De contractu. Moral theology would have to apply 
moral principles to present-day economic problems. History of philosophy 
(and history of the Church) would include a history of economic thought. 
Homiletics, pastoral theology, and catechetics, would take up the subject of 
bringing the Catholic viewpoint on social and economic problems before the 
people. (c) A third plan, already referred to, is private study under the 
guidance of the professor. Students study texts or chapters of textbooks; 
write papers on these and discuss them with others of the class or with the 
professor. There is a weekly check-up. of the student’s work in class during 
one part of an hour devoted to philosophy; several hours of the semester 
may be given exclusively to the explanation of fundamentals. (d) A fourth 
plan is to have occasional lectures by externs, to give the students some 
specialized information and new viewpoints. (e) Finally, a summer course 
might be conducted in these branches. 

Father Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap.,!3 at the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference of 1934, reviewed the paper of Father Cyprian Emanuel, and gave 
his personal experiences in teaching economics to the students of the prepara- 
tory seminary. He referred to a course in economics in the philosophical cur- 
riculum without describing it. He showed how economics can be taught to 


12. Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M., “The Social Sciences in Our Course of Philosophy,” 
The Franciscan Educational Conference, XII (November, 1930), pp. 117-152. 

13. Victor Green, O. F.M.Cap., “The Social and Economic Sciences in Our Cur- 
riculum,” The Franciscan Educational Conference, XV1 (November, 1934), pp. 134-146. 
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high-school students by the professor of history, with the help of a simple 
text and additional literature, such as the papal encyclicals and N.C. W.C. 
pamphlets. A course in economics as Father Victor described would be a 
al reparation for advanced work in the course of philosophy. Public and 
private high schools today are teaching economics; why should not our ecclesi- 
astical high schools functioning as preparatory seminaries do likewise? 

Dr. Francis J. Haas!4 made some valuable suggestions regarding economics 
in the seminary. First of all he insisted on a competent teacher. Economics, 
political science, and social ethics should be entrusted only to men fully and 

almost exclusively at home in these branches. The professor 
Valuable of social ethics can cover the social sciences in case of need, but 
Suggestions only to the extent that he has had graduate work or training 

in economics and government. Untrained priests, who rely on 
defective training received in the seminary, may rush into industrial disputes 
and do much harm. Every seminary should have on its staff at least one 
trained, qualified faculty member assigned exclusively to the social sciences, 
with full opportunity to participate in social movements and contribute to 
the literature of the field. 

Regarding the curriculum Dr. Haas proposed: (1) Before the student 
enters the study of ethics and moral theology he should have a comprehen- 
sion of the history and principles of economics and of government. This calls 
for at least two semesters of two hours per week in each of the following 
subjects: (a) Principles of economics; (b) History of economic thought; 
(c) Principles of government; and (d) History of pvp theory. All this 
work should be done not later than in the last year of the college course. The 
work should be dominantly factual and descriptive, and exclude the teleological 
and moral, reserving these phases for ethics and moral theology. The ap- 
proach to these subjects would be practically the same as that to physics and 
chemistry. (2) Work in social ethics should be given not earlier than the 
second semester of the second year of philosophy, or better, it should be 
reserved for separate courses of one hour per week extending over four years 
of theology. 

The Most Reverend Aloysius Muench!> declared that “‘it is highly desira- 
ble that a special text for seminarists be written that will give proper place to 
the socio-moral principles and ideals of Catholic thought and Catholic tradi- 
tions.”” He suggested this plan: A professor specially trained in social eco- 
nomics should be on the faculty of every seminary. A full-time social science 
professor will find enough work if the course is well planned and complete. 
The ground work of social studies should be laid in the second year of 
philosophy or the senior year of college work. Here the fundamentals of 
social economics are to be taught in at least three hours of lectures or confer- 
ences a week. 

The work begun in philosophy should be continued in theology. The 
social science professor, after conference with the respective teachers of the 
branches to be mentioned, should give special lectures to the students of 


14. Haas, loc. cit. 
15. Muench, Joc. cit. 
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church history on the works of charity of the Church, on the 
Economics _ guilds of the Middle Ages, on the teaching of the scholastics 
in Theology on property, a just price, trade, and varied subjects; to the 

students of canon law on the teaching of the Church on in- 
terest and usury, on the development of the teaching and application to our 
times, as well as on the social implications of the Church’s matrimonial legis- 
lation ; to the students of sacred scripture on the social traditions of the Jews, 
especially those connected with the Mosaic injunctions on land ownership, 
interest, the poor, hospitality to the stranger, and similar topics; to the stu- 
dents of moral theology on the virtues of justice, equity, liberality, charity, 
and the vices of avarice, greed, lust, with respect to which the Secunda 
Secundae of the Summa Theologica is a mine of information; on the relation- 
ship between master and servant, capital and labor, employer and employee, 
on the meaning and scope of social justice and social charity, and on the 
social and economic consequences of birth-control and other subjects; to the 
students of dogmatic theology on the social value of the divine worship, the 
Sacraments, veneration of the saints, etc.; to the students of pastoral theol- 
ogy on the injunctions of the Holy Father to bishops and priests to look after 
the instruction of adolescent youth, to form discussion clubs for the study of 
Christian social principles, to establish parish societies in which workmen 
will be properly instructed and supported in their faith because of dangers 
they must face in their daily contacts with socialists and communists in shop 
and factory. 

Bishop Muench proposed summer conferences for priests, under the 
direction of this professor of social economics. This could be a course in 
urban or rural pastoral theology with special reference to social problems aris- 
ing in the sacred ministry. 

I would like to call attention here to the excellent Institute of Catholic 

Social Studies of the Catholic University of America, inaugu- 
Institute rated for the first time during the summer session of this 
of Catholic year: from June 27 to August 9, 1941. The principles of 
Social Studies the papal social encyclicals permeate the courses of the Insti- 

tute, while an intensive study of the economic, social, and 
political problems of the day gives the background necessary for a complete 
understanding and a realistic application of these guiding rules.'6 

In various dioceses, in Detroit for example, the priests have supple- 
mented their seminary training in economics by means of study clubs, lecture 
courses, and addresses by specialists. 

The Social Action Notes for Priests, May, 1941,'7 carried a brief account 
of the experiment in self-education conducted by the younger alumni of St. 
Paul Seminary. Beginning five years ago with the class of 1936 and adding 
a few members of each succeeding class, these priests have held an annual 
all-day conference on practical social leadership. This year fifty-five priests 


16. Institute of Catholic Social Studies (pamphlet), (Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., 1941), P- 11. 

17. Rev. J. M. Hayes, Social Action Notes for Priests (N.C. W.C., Washington, 
D. C., May, 1941). 
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attended this meeting of one day, and many through this annual conference 
have been inspired to year-round study and activity. 

Father Sylvester Piotrowski!® claims that the amount of purely factual 
information offered in the course of sociology in the seminary should be 
kept at a minimum. He would apply this statement to economics also. Stu- 
dents are in need of organizing concepts and must be taught to observe and 
think correctly. He suggests the outline of nine main divisions and forty-four 
subdivisions of special concepts of sociological inquiry in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology.'9 Allowing at least three hours a week for social studies, 
the conceptual approach can be accomplished in the following manner: (1) 
Adequate preparation of the teacher. (2) Spending the first semester with 
texts like: Man and Society, by Francis J. Haas; Principles of Social Economy, 
by Fallon-McNulty-Goss; the papal encyclicals —to be reported on in bi- 
monthly written assignments. (3) During the second semester the principles 
and concepts learned must be applied by taking up current social problems, 
the texts for which are innumerable. Assignments and readings in Recent 
Social Trends and the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences should be included. 

A plan that does not seem to have had wide acceptance, although it could 
be made to fit in very well with Father Piotrowski’s outline, is the Syllabus 
on Social Problems, published by a special committee of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association in 1932.29 It lists the subjects for study in four 
main divisions, which are again subdivided. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy before each main division. The Syllabus is drawn up in the form of a 
topical outline with specific references for each head and subhead. There is 
constant reference to the papal encyclicals, to the documents of the bishops 
of the United States, and an integration with the N.C. W.C. activities and 
those of other Catholic groups. 


Father Theodore Heck, O. S. B.,?! says: 


For those students whose grasp of general history in the minor seminary had 
included a course in civil government and possibly a presentation of fundamentals 
in sociology and economics, the major seminary will be in a position to build up 
an excellent program in Church history covering the entire period of Christian 
activity, paralleling profane history and at the same time bringing out the story of 
the expansion of the Church and its salutary influence in culture and the super- 
natural side of human progress. 


The seminary should make provision for the instilling of the principles of 
the papal social encyclicals into its students through a practical course in eco- 
nomics, preferably in the last year of theology, by presenting the student with 
a survey of economic problems and by calling his attention to active Catholic 
agencies in social, industrial, and agricultural fields. “Outlining the social pro- 
gram as indicated by the encyclical th, agi Anno will i the semi- 
narian see the priest’s place in the present-day world of social reform.” 


18. Piotrowski, Joc. cit. 

19. American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII (March, 1933), pp. 815, 816. 

20. “Social Problems in the Light of Christian Principles and the Encyclicals of 
Popes Pius XI, Benedict XV, Pius X, Leo XIII,” N.C.E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (No- 
vember, 1932), pp. 96-101. 

21. Heck, loc. cit. 
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St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., is giving its students 
St. Mary’s a very good course in social sciences. Its catalogue?? lists the 
Seminary following under the heading of Social Sciences: 


1. The Economic Basis of Modern Industrial Society. Economic Systems. — 
Three hours weekly, first semester, Senior Year. 


The ultimate economic realities; natural resources and raw material; power 
production; the state of the technical arts. Modern business organization; the 
corporation, its advantages and disadvantages. Competition and monopoly. 
Eight systems of reconstruction proposed: laissez-faire capitalism; monopoly 
capitalism; restricted capitalism; fascism; socialism; communism; Soviet Russia; 
Catholic Economic Theory. 


2. Problems Involved in Economic Reconstruction. — Three hours weekly, second 
semester, Senior Year. 


Labor problems. Banking and monetary problems; investment and specula- 
tion. Agriculture and international trade. Public utilities; conservation of natu- 
ral resources; government ownership; railroads and transportation. Consumer 
problems. Significant points of economic history. 


3. Sociology.— Two hours weekly, Junior Year. 


The purpose and scope of sociology. The problems of poverty; family, 
children, health, crime. Some causes and the means of alleviation. Other social 
problems; leisure, public health, the school. The priest and social problems; 
use of established organizations; personal efforts. The position of the Church. 


Father John Cronin, S.S., who teaches the course in Economics at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, has kindly sent me the following descriptive 
outline of the work done under his direction.?3 


First Semester: — Chapters I-VII of Economics and Society24 are covered, to- 
gether with book reports on Coyle, Uncommon Sense; Allen, Lords of Creation; 
and Moulton, Income and Economic Progress. Emphasis is given to fundamentals, 
with about an equal stress on each chapter, except Chapter IV, which is covered 
more briefly. 


Second Semester: Chapters VII, VIII, IX, and XIV are covered in class, with the 
remainder of the chapters assigned as required reading, with examinations given on 
them. If time permits they are explained. Generally, however, with three hours all 
year, the teacher is not able to cover the book. He prefers to explain important 
chapters in detail rather than cover all in class. 

During this term a book on labor is assigned for reporting, preferably R. R. 
Brooks, When Labor Organizes; also Coyle, Why Pay Taxes; and the Federal Re- 
serve’s free booklet, The Federal Reserve System. All the social encyclicals must be 
read and reported on, and most of the Social Action pamphlets of the N.C. W.C. 
and Paulist Press. ? 

A bulletin board is maintained and economic news is constantly posted on it, 
derived from the Sunday and daily New York Times and also PM. 

Lectures are given by union leaders and NLRB men, usually for two class 
periods, with the second given over to questioning. If time permits, other experts 
are brought in. 

An A.B. dissertation of five thousand words and research quality is required 
here. Many write on economics. On the other hand, those writing in other fields 
are so busy that we do not have time for more outside reading or seminars, both 
of which would otherwise obtain here. 


22. Catalogue of St. Mary's Seminary (Baltimore, Md., June, 1940), p. 21. 

23. Personal Letter from Fr. J. F. Cronin, April 30, 1941. 

24. John F. Cronin, S.S., Economics and Society (American Book Company), pp. 
xvii+456. Excellent bibliography. 
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The newspaper Labor is in the school library. A number of excellent magazines 
are available, including the Harvard Business Review, the American Economic Re- 
view, the Southern Ec ic Journal, the Journal of Political Economy, the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the Labor Information 
Bulletin, the Monthly Labor Review, Time, and Fortune; Law and Contemporary 
Problems is superb and used very heavily. 

The Library is generous in getting new books. It is well stocked, for example, 
in important books on the war. As an illustration of the work done, we have 
dissertations this year on Strategic War Materials; American Economic Interests in 
Asia; American Economic Interests in South America. 





No doubt we could learn much from the catalogues of other seminaries, 
where the students are receiving a thorough training in economics. Time did 
not permit a further investigation in this matter. 

From what has been said it is evident that there is no uniformity in the 

teaching of economics in our major seminaries. I believe 
Standardization that some standardization of this subject would be a bene- 
Needed fit to both professors and students. It would enable the 

seminarians to learn the greatest amount of worth-while 
economic information in the shortest possible time, and give them the train- 
ing needed to pursue the study more thoroughly after ordination. 

In conclusion I suggest that the Conference undertake a careful and scien- 
tific study of the place, the content, and the method of teaching economics 
in Our major seminaries. A committee, appointed by the Conference, would 
have to get in touch with the professors of economics, with the rectors of 
seminaries, with the other members of the faculties, to get their views on 
the subject. They ought to find out from as many priests as possible what 


knowledge of economics is needed in the fo sncenge ministry of today. The 


advice of expert laymen in this field would have to be obtained. The rules 
now commonly followed in curriculum-making would have to be considered. 
Thus a course of economics, adapted to the needs of the priest, would be 
— A standardized test covering the whole course would complete the 
work. 

The Franciscan Educational Conference in 1934?5 passed a resolution 
earnestly requesting the Reverend Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M., to undertake 
the compilation of textbooks in both economics and sociology more directly 
adapted to the needs of our Franciscan professors and students, pledging its 
support and full co-operation. 

Bishop Muench?6 also mentioned the need of special textbooks in sociol- 
ogy and economics for our seminarians. 

The writing of good textbooks is a difficult task. It is almost too much for 
one man. Perhaps the Conference can find a number of Fathers trained in 
this field to co-operate on this much desired accomplishment. Catholic lay- 
men who are experts in this subject ought to be asked to help in the work. 


If these suggestions, humbly presented to the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference of 1941, are carried out, the teaching of economics in our major 
seminaries will be easier for the professors and more profitable for the 
students. 


25. The Franciscan Educational Conference, XVI (November, 1934), p. 176. 
26. Muench, loc. cit. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Dawson, Christopher. The Making of 

Europe. Sheed and Ward, 1934; 
xxiv -+- 317 pp. 
Affords a solid background for an under- 
standing of the social development of 
Europe. Reveals the foundations upon 
which the culture of Europe was based. 


Dewe, Rev. J., A.M. History of Eco- 
nomics. Benziger, 1908; 334 pp. 
A book written by one who is of the 
opinion that ‘“‘there is scarcely any single 
important litical event that has not 
been caused, either directly or indirectly, 
by some economic influence.”’ 


Gide, Charles and Rist, Charles. A 
History of Economic Doctrines. 
D. C. Heath; xxiii+-672 pp. 


A reliable, standard history of economic 
theories. 


Haney, Lewis H. History of Eco- 

nomic Thought. Macmillan, 1920; 
xix+ 677 pp. 
A critical account of the whole devel- 
opment of economic thought in the lead- 
ing nations of the Occidental world. In- 
dicates some of the most important rela- 
_ of economic thought with philoso- 
phy. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph. Democratic 
Industry. Kenedy, 1919; ix+362 


A practical study in social history from 
a olic point of view. jews eco- 
nomic problems from the time of the Egyp- 


tians. 

Rostovtzeff, M. Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire. 
Clarendon Press, 1926; xxv-+ 694 
pp. 

Depicts the main lines of the evolution 
of social and economic life of the 


Romans. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A. The Economic 
Interpretation of History. Mac- 
millan, 1902; ix+-166 pp. 
Distinguishes between the ‘“‘economic in- 
terpretation of history’’ and the ‘‘material- 
istic interpretation.”” Shows the value of 
economics in the history of mankind. 

Spann, Othmar. The History of Eco- 
nomics. Norton and Co., 1930; 
328 pp. 

A concise formulation and critique of 


the main theories and systems of political 
economy. 


y 

Whitaker, Edmund. A History of Eco- 
nomic Ideas. Longmans, Green, 
1940; xii+ 766 pp. 





A fine analysis of the principal economic 
ideas. 


MEDIEVAL ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Cave, Roy C., and Coulson, Herbert 
H. A Source Book for Medieval 
Economic History. Bruce, 1941; 
468 pp. 

More than 300 original sources available. 
Treats of labor, wealth, taxation, and the 
economy of the Middle Ages. 

Jarrett, Bede. Social Theories of the 
Middle Ages. Little, Brown and 
Co., 1926; ix-+-280 pp. 

Presents the social ideas prevailing from 
1200 to 1500, with chapters on slavery, 
property, and money-making. 

O’Brien, George A. An Essay on 
Medieval Economic Teaching. 
Longmans, Green, 1920; viii+- 
242 pp. 





A survey of the principles and rules which 
guided and regulated men in their econom- 
ic and social relations during the Mid- 
dle Ages. A 

—— An Essay on the Economic Ef- 
fects of the Reformation. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, 1923; 
x+194 pp. 

Describes the general effects of the Ref- 
ormation and shows the relation between 
_ Protestantism and capitalism. 

Pirenne, Henri. Economic and Social 
History of Medieval Europe. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1937; xii+-243 
pp. 

One of the outstanding works on Medieval 
economics. Discusses the social psychology 
of the times. 


MODERN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Allen, Frederick L. Lords of Crea- 
tion. Harper, 1935; xii+-483 pp. 
A picture of the + ge pean and growth 
of the concentration of economic power 
in America. Written in a popular style 
and non-technical language. 


Chase, Stuart. Economy of Abun- 
dance. Macmillan, 1934; vii+-327 
pp. 

Scarcity has been the leading factor in 
creating value. Now an_ ever-growing 
abundance of goods is becoming the 
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basis of a new method of thinking in 
the economic world. The author advocates 
the socialization of those industries which 
have passed from a status of genuine 


scarcity. 

Dietz, F. C. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Holt, 1927; xi+113 pp. 
Points out the new trends and problems 
that have arisen as a result of industrial 


P an 
Fichter, Joseph H. Roots of Change. 
Appleton-Century, 1939; xv-++-318 


pp. 

Brief biographies of the outstanding per- 

sons affecting the social life of the world 

from the seventeenth century to the pres- 

ent day. Includes sketches of St. Vin- 

cent de Paul, Marx, Leo XIII, Tol > 
d Ozanam 





an R 

Homan, Paul T. Contemporary Eco- 
nomic Thought. Harper, 1928; 
x+475 pp. 

One of the better books on economic 
thought. Presents the views of Marshall, 
Veblen, Clark, Hobson, and Mitchell. 

Josephson, Matthew. The Robber 

Barons. Harcourt, Brace, 1934; 
viii+-474 pp. 
A scrutiny of the economic methods and 
techniques involved in the rise to power 
of the foremost industrial leaders of the 
past fifty years. 

Kinsman, Delos. Our Economic 
World. Crowell, 1937; xi-+-584 pp. 
Points out the location of the world’s 
supply of raw materials. Indicates the 
intricate process of production and or- 
ganization in the economic world system 


te % 
Kirkland, Edward. A History of 


American Life. 

1936; xv-+767 pp. 
A moving narrative of American develop- 
ment from colony to commonwealth, and 
from commonwealth to nation. Enumer- 
ates and evaluates the resources of the 
nation as affected by technological changes. 


F. §S. Crofts, 





Marshall, Leon C. Readings in Indus- 
trial Society. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918; xxiv4-1082 pp. 
Select writings of capable authors on the 
Structure and functioning of modern eco- 
nomic organization. A v useful and 
stimulating compilation of economic prob- 
lems and ideas. 


Moulton, Harold, and others. Capital 
Expansion, Employment, and 
Economic Stability. Brookings 
Institution, 1940; xv-+413 pp. 
Analyzes the causes of our present stag- 


nation of capital. Suggests a revision of 
our taxation policies. 


Ryan, Rev. J. A. A Better Economic 
Order. Harper, 1935; ix4-194 pp. 
A series of lectures searching for the 
cause of depressions, reviewing our recent 
Recovery Program, and evaluating legis- 
lation under the N.R. A. 


Slichter, Sumner H. Modern Eco- 
nomic Society. Holt, 1933; xii+ 
909 pp. 

A very peocticnl and realistic approach to 
the problems of modern economics, show- 
ing how the industrial mechanism operates. 


Tawney, Richard H. The Acquisitive 

Society. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, 1920; 188 pp. 
Discusses the rights and function of 
society with considerable stress on ‘‘func- 
tional society.’’ theoretical study of 
the place and purpose of industry. 


Wagner, Donald. Social Reformers: 
Adam Smith to John Dewey. 
Macmillan, 1937; xvii+-749 pp. 

A selection of economic viewpoints taken 
from the writings of many outstanding 
social reformers 


ace Bishop von 
Ketteler and Pope Leo XIII. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


Atkins, W. E. Economic Behaviour. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1939; xiv-+-923 
pp. 

An institutional approach to economics 
showing that habits, custom, and law 
control economic activity. Although it 
contains a somewhat materialistic view of 
— it measures up as a good text: 


Blodgett, R. H. Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941; xviii+-634 pp. 

Emphasizes the theory of value under 
monopolistic conditions. A very recent 
and up-to-date book. 

Bye, Raymond, and Hewett, W. W. 
Applied Economics. F. S. Crofts, 
1939; x+-690 pp. 

Treats of the problems and conditions of 
the present day. An acceptable volume. 


A. 





Marshall, Alfred. Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Macmillan, 1922; xxxiv 
+871 pp. 

Considered one of the most basic and 
fundamental textbooks in economics. 


Moore, J. H., and Hoch, M. L. Read- 
ings in Modern Economics. Nel- 
son and Son, 1941; xxiv-+ 662 pp. 
Opinions on every phase of economics by 
outstanding authorities ancient and modern. 
Presents varying views on economic ques- 
tions. 


Peck, H. W. Economic Thought and 
its Institutional Background. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935; 379 
pp. 


An appealing volume characterized by sim- 
plicity and clearness. 
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Ricardo, David. The Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation. 
E. P. Dutton, 1929; xvi+300 pp. 


One of the early standard works on eco- 
nomics with which economists should be 
well acquainted. 
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Smith, Adam. An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. E. P. Dutton, 1931; 
vol. 1, xviii+441 pp.; vol. 2, vii 
+455 pp. 
One of the classics of literature in gen- 
eral, as well as of the literature of eco- 
nomics in particular. 


Catholic Authors 


Belloc, Hilaire. Economics for Helen. 
J. W. Arrowsmith, 1924; 246 pp. 
A simple and plain exposition of the 
rincipal elements of economics, written 


‘or the layman. 

Burke, Rev. Edmund. Political 
Science. American Book Co., 
1913; xvi-+-480 pp. 

A Catholic textbook intended for high- 
school and college students. 

Cronin, Rev. John F. Economics and 

Society. American Book Co., 
1939; xvii-+-456 pp. 
An uncommonly good treatise written 
chiefly for the student seeking a cultural 
knowledge of economic ideas and prob- 
lems. Adapted very well for seminarians 
and presented in an appealing style. 
Abounds in bibliographical data. 

Devas, Charies S. Political Economy. 
Benziger, 1891; xvi-+-578 pp. 

A reliable Catholic textbook covering the 
entire field of economics. 

Fallon, Rev. Valere. Principles of 
Social Economy (tr. by McNulty, 
Rev. J. and Goss, B. C.). Benzi- 
ger, 1933; xxii+-576 pp. 





“Brings out the moral basis and social 
implications of the science of wealth.”’ 
Contains a modern bibliography. 
O’Hara, O’Leary and Hewes. Eco- 
nomics: Problems & Principles. 
D. Van Monstrand, 1939; x-+-672 


pp. 

A more recent textbook on economics 

featuring the application of Catholic social 

ideas together with the presentation of 
sound economic doctrine. 

Ross, Eva J. What is Economics? 
Bruce, 1939; x-+-275 pp. 
A simple and “‘readable summary of all 
the details of economics necessary for an 
understanding of our economic systems.” 
Gives an account of the major theories of 
organizational reform. 

Schepper, Rev. Gratian de. Conspec- 
tus Generalis Oeconomiae Soc- 
ialis. Polyglot Press, 1934; xxvi 


+555 pp. 

A complete survey and analysis of the 
systems and problems of economics from 
an ethical point of view. Presents the 
Latin texts of the Rerum Novarum and 
the Quadragesimo Anno and a brief sum- 
mary of each. An excellent Latin text for 
seminaries. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Ashton, E. B. The Fascist: His State 
and His Mind. Morrow, 1937; xv 
4320 pp. 

A portrayal of the development of the 
fascist movement in Italy, revealing its 
causes and effects. 

Beard, Charles, and Smith, George. 
The Old Deal and the New. Mac- 
millan, 1940; 294 pp. 

Shows the various methods America has 
used to solve the economic problems of 
business and industry. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Servile State. 

Foulis, 1913; xix-+-189 pp. 
The author maintains that the ideals of 
socialism in conflict with and yet in- 
forming the body of capitalism produce 
the Servile state as a natural consequence 
of industrial society. 

Casey, Rev. Patrick. Distributive 
State. Kaufer, 1931; 75 pp. 

The Distributive State will be achieved 
through purchase, legislation, and credit 
control. The author faithfully follows 
the teaching of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 





Cathrein, Rev. V., and Gettelmann, 
Rev. V. Socialism; Its Theoreti- 
cal Basis and Practical Applica- 
tion. Benziger, 1904; 404 pp. 

A very old and a very good presentation 


of the nature and effects of socialism. 

Davis, Jerome. Contemporary Social 
Movements. Century, 1930; xx+- 
901 pp. 

An analysis and evaluation of the latest 
economic systems as well as an historical 
review of older systems. 

Derrick, Michael. The Portugal of 
Salazar. Longmans, Green, 1939; 
v-+168 pp. 

A study of corporatism as taught and 
racti in Portugal. Explains the dif- 
erence between fascism and corporatism. 

Einzig, Paul. Germany’s Default — 
The Economics of Hitlerism. 
Macmillan, 1934; x+-128 pp. 

A review of the political policy and 


Se program of Germany under Hit- 
er. 
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Eustace, Cecil. Catholicism, Com- 

munism, and Dictatorship. Ben- 
ziger, 1938; 149 pp. 
A paw of the problems confronting 
Catholics under totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment, with a criticism of fascism, 
nazism, and communism. 

Fanfani, Amintore. Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, and Capitalism. Sheed 
and Ward, 1935; 224 pp. 
Determines how far Protestantism brought 
forth capitalism and what position cap- 
italism holds in the realm of Catholic 
ideology. A reliable study of capitalism 
and its relation to Christianity. 

Gurian, Waldemar. Bolshevism: 
Theory and Practice. Sheed and 
Ward, 1932; x-+ 402 pp. 
“‘Furnishes a systematic account of Bol- 
shevism, which lays bare the principles 
underlying it. Depicts it as a political 
ideal resting on a particular conception of 
man and the course of 5 sae OF 

Hobson, John. The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism. Scribners; 
xvi-+ 488 pp. 

A thorough and clear investigation into 
the development and essence of modern 
capitalism. 

Loucks, W. W. Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems. Harper, 1938; 
xiii+ 838 pp. 
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A critique and exposition of the various 
systems of economy, such as co-operatives, 
socialism, and various Utopian adventures. 

McFadden, Rev. Charles. Philosophy 
of Communism. Benziger, 1939; 
xx-+-345 pp. 

A scholarly treatment of the principles and 
purposes of communism. 

Parsons, Rev. Wilfrid. Which Way 

Democracy. Macmillan, 1939; vii 
+295 pp. 
Discusses the possibilit 
occupational groups under the American 
constitution. Presents the Scholastic doc- 
trine on democracy. 

Salazar, Dr. Antonio de Olieveirad 
Doctrine and Action. Faber and 
Faber, 1939; 399 pp. 

The most significant public addresses of 
Salazar outlining the program and policies 
of the government of Portugal and show: 
ing its system of reform. 5 

Tawney, Richard H. Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism. Har- 
court, Brace, 1926; x+337 pp. 
Traces the influence of religious thought 
on social and economic questions in the 

iod which saw the transition from med- 
ieval to modern theories of social or- 
nization. Reveals that Protestantism 
ivorced religion from economics. 


of establishing 


ETHICO-ECONOMIC BOOKS 


Code of Social Principles. Interna- 
tional Union of Social Studies. 
The Catholic Social Guild (Ox- 
ford), 1938; 72 pp. 

A brief but exact compendium of solid 
orthodox norms. 

Cuthbert, Rev. Father. 
Ideals in Social Life. 
1904; 249 pp. 
Enunciates useful principles for bettering 
social life and thought. Contains a chap- 
ter on ‘Priest and Social Reform,’’ and 
“Franciscan Vocation.’’ 

Garriguet, Rev. Leon. The Gospel 
and Our Social Problems. Wag- 
ner, 1925; xi-+-196 pp. 

Points to the nature and the extent of 
the social teachings found in the Gospel. 

Haas, Rev. Francis J. Man and 

Society. Century, 1930; xviii+ 
456 pp. 
Primarily an introduction to Sociology. 
Touches on economic aspects of social 
questions. Pertinent ethico-economic chap- 
ters may be found on wages, price, and in- 
terest. 

Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The World 
Problem. Kenedy, 1919; xii+-302 
pp. 

An attempt to interpret the mind of the 
Church on practically all of the actual 
issues of capital and labor, such as strikes, 
wages, price, and methods of co-operation. 


Catholic 
Benziger, 





Lugan, Rev. Alphonse. Social Prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Macmillan, 
1928; xii 262 pp. 

A_ search into the Gospel to find the 
solution of the vexing social problems of 

day. Defines the place social work 
and doctrine held in the life of Christ. 


McDonald, Rev. W. Some Ethical As- 
pects on the Social Questions. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1920; viii+-218 pp. 

Considers the ethical aspects of boycotts, 
strikes, and other labor matters. Offers 
Suggestions to priests in social work. 


Ryan, Rev. J. A. Distributive Justice. 
Macmillan, 1919; xviii4-442 pp. 
Stresses the part fae by justice in the 
processes by which the product of industry 
is distributed through wages, profits, in- 
terest, and rent. 


— A Living Wage. Macmillan, 
1920; ix+-182 pp. 
A classic and comprehensive presentation 
of the factors, moral and economic that 
determine a living wage. 


— Social Reconstruction. Macmil- 
lan, 1920; 242 pp. 
Incorporates chapters on the ‘‘Justification 
of the Labor Union,’’ ‘‘Labor-sharing in 
Management and Profits,’’ and ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion and Co-partnership.”’ 
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Schumacher, Rev. H. The Social 
Message of the New Testament. 
Bruce, 1937; xviii-+228 pp. 

A concise and clear exposition of ‘the 
Scripture passages in the New Testament 
bearing on the social question. Reveals 
the social doctrine of Christ and the 
wocng of the Apostles on the same 


eme. 
Watt, Rev. Lewis. Capitalism and 
Morality. Cassell, 1929; ix4115 
pp. 
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Demonstrates the moral principles which 
should govern any and every form of 


social and economic organization. 


alee -< W. and O’Connor, John. 
: Social Order. Longmans, Green, 
1941; xii+703 pp. 
Another book on sociology which touches 
many points of interest in the economic 
sphere, especially the Christian principles 





regarding capital and labor. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL THOUGHT 


vahill, Rev. E. The Framework of 
the Christian State. Gill, 1932; 
xxvii-+-701 pp. 

An application of the Catholic social 
principles to ern problems arising 
especially in Ireland. 

ume, Rev. George, Ph. D. Christian 
Social Reorganization. The Rich- 
view Press, 1940; 508 pp. 

é. 9 introduction to Catholic social 

g- author stresses the need 

of privately owned productive property, in 

to achieve cultural and economic 
independence. 

written volume. 

Dawson, Christopher. 
the Modern State. Sheed and 
Ward, 1935; xxii+-154 pp. 
Discusses the power and influence of re- 
ligion in our economically and politically 
changing world. 

McEntee, Georgiana P. The Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Brit- 
ain. Macmillan, 1927; x+-312 pp. 
A review the Catholic social activity 
in 1850 to the present, 

stress on the work of 


A very practical and well- 
Religion and 


Metlake, George. Christian Social 
Reform. Dolphin, 1923; iv-+246 


pp. 

The story of the life and influence of 
Bishop von Ketteler, the pioneer Christian 
social reformer in Germany. 


Meyer, Fr. James. Social Ideals of 
St. Francis. Herder, 1938; 128 
pp. 

Presents the Franciscan approach to the 
solution of practical problems of economic 


importance. Stresses the value of the 
Third Order in the social scheme of life. 
Fi ‘The Dignity 
of Man,”’ “Money vs. Wealth,” 

““God and Property Rights.’’ 

The Modern Social and Economic 

Order. Sunday Visitor Press, 
1939; 372 pp. 
A symposium of articles on economic 
topics penned Catholic specialists in 
each particular field. Focuses the light of 
Christian Ba ame on many of pressing 
social pri 

Plater, Rev. Charles. The Priest and 
Social Action. Longmans, Green, 
1914; xiv-+265 pp. 

Surveys the activity of socially-minded 
riests im various countries. Scans the 
ield of social studies in our seminaries. 

Prince, J. F. Creative Revolution. 
Bruce, 1937; xii+-106 pp 
A plea for a Christian revolution inspired 
by the noble virtue of charity. 


Ring, Sister Mary Ignatius. Ville- 
neuve Bargemont. Bruce, 1935; 
xxxiii+-265 pp. 

Brings to light the social work of a 


cursor of Bishop von Kettel 


ec and 
Leo XIII. Emphasizes the fundamental 


ethical principles applied to the field of 
economics. 


Somerville, Henry. The Catholic 
Social Movement. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1933; xvii+ 
172 pp. 


A glimpse at the social progress of the 
Church in France, Germany, Austria, Hol- 


ire- 





land, and Belgium. 


ENCYCLICALS 


Bruehl, Rev. Charles P. The Pope’s 
Plan for Social Reconstruction. 
Devin-Adair, 1939; xii+-356 pp. 


A popular and lucid presentation of some 
of the important social topics stressed by 
the recent Popes. Many chapters are de- 
voted to the vocational group structure 
and development. 





Carlen, Sister M. Claudia. A Guide 

to the Encyclicals of the Roman 
Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the 
Present Day. H. W. Wilson, 
1939; v-+-247 pp. 
A comprehensive presentation of the titles 
and sources of the original text of the 
encyclicals. Lists the sources for extracts, 
summaries, commentaries and translations 
of the encyclicals. $ 


&’ 
t 
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English, Rev. Michael, and Wade, 
Rev. William. Rebuilding the 
Social Order. John Swift, 1939; 
vii+-108 pp. 

A study outline of the Rerum Novarum, 

uadragesimo, and Divini Redemptoris. 

one semester course on the leading 
ideas of these encyclicals. 

Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The Christian 

Social Manifesto. Bruce, 1931; 
xxiv-+-328 pp. 
A minute and careful analysis of the 
—- and principles oo by the 
‘opes in the two encyclicals Rerum Nova- 
rum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

— Social Wellsprings. Bruce, 1940; 
xiii+-284 pp. 

“Fourteen epochal documents of Leo XIII 
which constitute a basic library of social 


LAND AND 


Agar, Herbert. Land of the Free. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1935; viii+-305 
pp. 

Urges a return to a rural civilization and 
farms of small acreage. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Restoration of 
Property. Sheed and Ward, 1936; 
144 pp. 

Discusses the opportunities for restoring 
property in modern England. A variation 
of the idea of distributism and sharing 


e land. 
Boyle, George. Democracy’s Second 
Chance. Sheed and Ward, 1940; 

177 pp. 


Pleads for decentralization through a 
back-to-the-land movement and through a 
co-operative form of living. Stresses the 
need of small crafts and the proper philos- 
ophy of work. 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. The Outline 

of Sanity. Dodd, Mead, 1927; 259 
pp. 
A group of provoking essays pointing out 
hens of poeta om oad eee and 
offering distributism as a practical means 
of warding off standardization and econom- 
ic strangulation. 

Coady, M. M. Masters of Their Own 
Destiny. Harper, 1939; x+170 


pp. 

The story of the efforts of the Extension 
Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity at Antigonish to spread the philos- 
ophy and practice of the co-operative 
movement. 
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literature.’’ Offers an historical background 


for each document. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil. Christian Social 
Reconstruction. Bruce, 1938; viii 
+137 pp. 

A series of lectures on the Quadragesimo 
Anno, with chapters on the state and 
economics, the corporative order and social 


justice. 

Nell-Bruening, Oswald von. Reorgan- 
ization of Social Economy. Bruce, 
1939; 475 pp. 


A etratii lanation of the germinal 
ides contained ta the mu quoted and 
much studied encyclical Qwuadragesimo 


Anno. 
Watt, Lewis. Catholic Social Princi- 
ples. Benziger, 1930; viii+-86 pp. 


A commentary on the Papal encyclical 
Rerum Novarum. 


PROPERTY 


George, Henry. Progress and Pov- 
erty. Doubleday, 1920; xviii+ 
568 pp. 

ds_the basis of the single tax 
theory. The style is engaging and even 
eloquent at times. 

Kallen, Horace M. The Decline and 
Rise of the Consumer. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1936; xx-+484 pp. 
A_ minute history of the co-operative de- 
velopment. Describes its rise in England 
and extension throughout the world. 

Kelleher, Rev. J. Private Ownership. 

Gill, 1911; xiv+212 pp. 
Defends the system of private ownershi 
and lains the conditions on whic 
alone that system can be defended in 
theory and practice. 

Ligutti, Rev. L., and Rawe, Rev. J. C. 

Rural Roads to Security. Bruce, 
1940; xiv-+-387 pp. 
Outlines a Christian rural philosophy. Ad- 
vocates reconstruction through intelligent 
technology, home production, and rural ed- 
ucational methods. 

Manifesto on Rural Life. x+-222 pp. 
fee the Catholic position on rural prob- 
ems. 


Warbasse, James P. Co-operative 
Democracy. Harper, 1936; xiii+- 
285 pp. 

An account of the co-operative movement, 
= an excellent bibliography on the sub- 
) . 


LABOR 


Briefs, Goetz. The Proletariat. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937; xviii+-297 pp. 
Provides a knowled, of the class of 
people that make up the working group. 

Brooks, R. R. Unions of Their Own 
Choosing. Yale University, 1939; 
296 pp. 


An examination of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Records the cases of the 
National Labor Relations Board, revealing 
its power and weakness. 

Commons, J. R. History of Labor in 
the United States. Macmillan, 
1921; 4 vols. 

A basic work for all students of labor. 
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Commons, J. R. and Andrews, J. B. 
Principles of Labor Legislation. 
Harper, 1939; x+-277 pp. 
Embodies the basic principles of labor, 
many of #y- still apply today. Gives 
a detailed treatment the chief prob- 
lems of labor. Includes a large bibliog- 
raphy. 

Cooke, M. L. and Murray, P. Or- 
ganized Labor and Production. 
Harper, 1939; x-+-277 pp. 

Traces the most recent developments in 
labor organization, indicating the next 
steps in industrial democracy. 


Daugherty, C. R. Labor Problems in 
American Industry. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1938; xxii+-984 pp. 
Presents and explains labor laws and legis- 
lation. Affords an interesting study of 
labor that analyzes the conditions of 
workers and industries. 

Estey, J. A. The Labor Problem. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1928; x-+-378 pp. 

A simple and well- votganized book giving 
a detailed picture of the problems con- 
fronting the laboring class. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The Bible and 
Labor. Macmillan, 1924; x+-221 


pp. 

Seeks to offer a careful record and in- 
terpretation of the varied labor history, 
stretching from_the a of Abraham to 





the advent of Christ 


MONEY, CREDIT, 


Angell, Norman. The Story of Money. 
Stokes, 1929; xvi-+-411 pp. 
A story of man’s ience with money, 
revealing some of his ideas and mistakes 
about money, and pointing out the prob- 
lems which money has solved and created. 

Bergengren, R. F. Cuna Emerges. 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, 1939; xiii+-233 pp. 


History, purpose, and organization of the 
Credit Unions. 


Casey, Rev. Patrick. Democratic 
Credit. Kaufer, 1932; 92 pp. 


Definition, manipulation, and exploitation 
, 5 credit. Written in non-technical lan- 


guage. 
Chapman, Rev. Charles. The Devel- 
opment of American Business 


and Banking Thought. Long- 
mans, Green, 1936; xiii-+-367 pp. 
Pictures the changes that took place in 
American business and banking thought. 
Presents a pointed view on = a 
of money, and traces | 
explains the nature of the Fe pore Soave 
Banking System. 

Einzig, Paul, Monetary Reform in 
Theory and Practice. Macmillan, 
1937; xvi+-343 pp. 

Paull, etc., 1936; xvi-+-343 pp. 
Offers a criticism of various attempted 
monetary reforms. 
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James, Stanley B. Christ and the 
Workers. Sands, 1938; 144 pp. 
A plea for associations of workmen, like 
the Young Christian Workers in England. 
The outher considers the serious prob- 
lems confronting the average working-man. 

Moon, Parker T. The Labor Move- 
ment and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. Macmillan, 
1921; xiv-+-473 pp. 
Presents the social activity in France as 
—-. by the Catholic i pur- 

sued by various groups. A history of one 

of the earliest Catholic labor organizations. 

Ryan, Rev. J. A. and Husslein, Rev. 
J. The Church and Labor. Mac- 
millan, 1920; xvii+305 pp. 
A collection of documents issued by 
Popes, cardinals, bishops, and lesser au- 
or on labor in its modern industrial 


Shields, B. F. The Labor Contract. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
1936; xvi+-152 pp. 

Analysis of salient problems in connection 
with the conditions of labor as related to 
the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

Yoder, Dale. Labor Economics and 
Labor Problems. McGraw-Hill, 
1939; xii+-669 pp. 

ene My og covering the major 

zelation to economic 

conditions. The appendix contains the 
latest labor legislation. 


AND BANKING 


Hollis, Christopher. The Breakdown 

of Money. Sheed and Ward, 
1934; xxiii+- 232 pp. 
An engaging and clear explanation of the 
meaning of money and its important rdéle 
in the history of each nation and of 
world affairs. Suitable for the average 
student of economics 


James, F. Cyril. The Economics of 
Money, Credit, and Banking. 
eos 1940; xxi+-745 pp. 

ery thorough and ee ae etek 
e e 


Moulton, Harold. The Formation of 
Capital. Brookings Institution; 
1935; xi+-207 pp. 

Treats of the consumptive demand and 
creation of new capital, and the part 
which financial institutions, especially 
commercial — play in the formation 


of new i 
Skinner, Richard D. Seven Kinds of 
Inflation. McGraw-Hill, 1937; 
xvii+-273 pp. 
Determines the actual existence of an in- 
forthe condition of money. Prepared 
ayman in the field of economics. 
Willis, H. Parker, and others. Con- 
temporary Banking. Harper, 
1933; xiv+-826 pp. 
_ much Hight, on. on the present condition 
and system bank: ing. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bacon, Corinne. Standard Catalog — 
Sociology Section. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1918; 99 pp. 

One thousand titles of the most represent- 
ative and useful on social, econom- 
ic, and educational questions 

Batson, Harold. A Select Bibliog- 
raphy of Modern Economic 
Theory, 1870-1929. Routledge & 
Sons, 1930; x+-224 pp. 

A large collection of books on theoretical 
economics, annotated and classified. In- 
cludes a thorough subject and author in- 


ex. 
Bowker, R. R., and Iles, G. The Read- 
er’s Guide in Economic, Social, 





and Political Science. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1891; 169 pp. 

“A classified bibliography of American, 
English, French, and German books.’’ 


Fitzpatrick, Paul J., Ph. D., and Dirk- 

sen, Rev. C.F.,M.A. Economic 
Bibliography of Books and 
Pamphlets by Catholic Authors, 
1891-1941. Catholic University 
Press, 1941. 
A scholarly compilation of four hundred 
books and about two hun and _sev- 
enty- Ay am amphlets written by Catholic 
authors. e volume contains a bibliog- 
raphy of bibliographies. 


A BASIC LIBRARY OF 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC THOUGHT * 


A. Economic and Social History 


Fanfani, Amintore 


Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism 


Ss Serer The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France 


Pirenne, Henri 


Somerville, Henry 


Economic and Social History of Medieval 
Europe 
The Social Catholic Movement 


O’Brien, George A. ............. An Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching 


Metlake, George 
McEntee, Georgiana 
Ring, Sister M. I. 


Christian Social Reform 
Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain 
530s esac eee Villeneuve Bargement 


B. Catholic Social Theory 
SE Pre ees Distributive Justice 


Dawson, Christopher 
Bruehl, C. P 
Code of Social Principles 
Michel, Virgil 

Cahill, 


Religion and the Modern State 
Pee ree The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction 


Christian Social Reconstruction 
ES ee es The Christian State 


Cc. Economic Systems 


Salazar, Dr. Antonio 
Sheed, Frank J. 
McFadden, Charles 
Gurian, Waldemar 
Derrick, Michael 


Doctrine and Action 

ev sve s ose. cenel Communism and Man 

The Philosophy of Communism 
Bolshevism, Theory and Practice 
The Portugal of Salazar 


D. Land and Property 


Coady, M. M. 
Schmiedeler, Edgar 


- ph wel weis'ewe ese See Masters of Their Own Destiny 
A Better Rural Life 


OO SS 8 ae ers The Outline of Sanity 


McNabb, Vincent 
Belloc, Hilaire 
Manifesto on Rural Life 


The Church and the Land 
The Restoration of Property 


E. Economic Problems 
UA, 5 os 35:00.44:35060 03 Sane A Better Economic Order 


Cronin, J. F. 
Cooke-Murray 
Chapman, Charles 


Pe eee Economics and Society 
Organized Labor and Production 
The Development of American Business and 


Banking Thought 


* Selected by Rev. J. F. Cronin, Professor of Economics, St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 








NATIONAL LABOR LAW 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL* 


TITLE I 


INDIVIDUALS, THE NATION, AND THE STATE IN THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Article 1 
The Portuguese Nation constitutes a moral, political, and economic unity, 
whose goals and interests have the primacy over those of the individuals 
and groups comprising it. 
Article 2 
The economic organization of the nation must obtain the maximum 
production and wealth for the welfare of society, and create a collective ex- 
istence assuring authority for the State and justice for all citizens. 


Article 3 
The Portuguese State is a unitary and corporative republic founded on 
the equality of citizens before the law and on the right of all classes of society 
to participate in the benefits of civilization. 
Article 4 
The State considers private initiative the most fertile instrument of the 
progress and economy of the nation. 
The right to work and the free choice of profession are guaranteed in 


all branches of activity, reserving the legal restrictions required by public 
interest and excepting the monopolies which, according to law, only the 
State and the municipalities can exploit, or concede, for reasons of recognized 
public utility. 


Article 5 
Individuals and the corporative organizations which they constitute are 
bound to exercise their activity in a spirit of social peace, and to submit 
themselves to the principle according to which it pertains exclusively to the 
State to dispense justice. 
Article 6 
The State must renounce exploitations of a commercial or industrial 
character even when these are destined in whole or in part to be utilized 
for public services, and whether such exploitations are in competition with 
private activities in the economic domain or whether they are monopolies; 
the state cannot establish or conduct those exploitations, except in extraordin- 
ary cases in order to draw therefrom social advantages superior to those 
which would be obtained without its intervention. Furthermore, the State 
cannot intervene directly in the direction of private enterprise except in as 
far as it must finance it, and for the purpose of obtaining the above-mentioned 
goals. 


* Statut du Travail National de la Republique Portugaise (Edition du Secretariat de 
la Propagande Nationale). Translated by Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O. F. M. Cap., and 
revised by the Consulado Geral de Portugal in New York. 
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Article 7 
Finally, the State has the right and the obligation of co-ordinating and 
regulating the economic and social life to determine its objectives and in 
particular to pursue the following aims: 

1. To establish the equilibrium of production, of professions, of the 
employment of capital and labor; 

2. To defend the national economy against agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial exploitations of a parasitic character or incompatible 
with the higher interests of human life; 

3. To obtain, by perfecting technique, services, and credit, the lowest 
price and the highest salary compatible with a fair remuneration of the 
other factors of production; 

4. To favor the formation and the development of the corporative 
national economy in a spirit of co-operation, allowing its elements to 
attain their just objectives and those of society, and avoiding the 
creation of a harmful opposition between them or an unregulated com- 
petition or the abandonment to the State of functions which must be 
left to private activity; 

5. To reduce to an indispensable minimum its own interventions of 
bureaucratic character in the domain of national economics. 


Article 8 


The hierarchy of functions and of social interests is an essential con- 
dition of the organization of national economics. 
Article 9 
The suspension or the disturbing of economic activity is considered a 
punishable act: 

1. On the part of management, individual or collective, in their 
factories, offices or economic enterprises, when it has no justifiable motive 
and its sole objective is to obtain concessions either from their employees, 
from those supplying raw materials, products or services, or from the 
State or its administrative organs. 

2. On the part of technicians, employees, or workers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining new conditions of work or any other advantages, or 
of opposing measures of a superior order taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 

The Corporative Regulations (Regimento das Corporagoes) will lay 
down the penalties to be inflicted for such an act. 


Article 10 
The State has the right and fundamental duty of opposing all move- 
ments and social doctrines in contradiction to the principles established in 
the present Statute. 
TITLE Il 


OWNERSHIP, CAPITAL, AND LABOR 


Article 11 


Ownership, capital, and labor fulfill a social function in the regime of 
economic co-operation and solidarity. 





APPENDIX 


CHAPTER I. OWNERSHIP 


Article 12 
The State gives to persons the right of ownership, and the rights of use 
and free disposal which flow from it, during their own lifetime or by 
their heirs, as being a reasonable demand of human nature, a condition of 
greater individual and collective effort both in the family and in society, and 
one of the essential foundations of social stability and progress. 
Article 13 
The exercise of the rights of ownership is guaranteed so long as it is 
in harmony with the nature of things, individual interest, and social utility 
as this finds expression in the laws; it can be subject to those legal re- 
strictions which may be required by the public interest and in view of the 
equilibrium and stability of the community. The owner and the object of 
ownership are combined by an absolute bond, with, however, the reservation 


of the power of expropriation, the latter to take place only by means of a 
fair indemnity to be fixed according to the actual laws. 


CHAPTER II. CAPITAL 


Article 14 
The capital engaged in agriculture, industry, or commerce must harmonize 
its legitimate interests with those of labor and those of national economy. 
Article 15 
The direction of enterprises belongs with full right and with all responsi- 


bilities to the owners of social capital or to their representatives. The workers 
can share in the direction, control, or benefits of enterprises only by the 
free consent of the owners of capital or their representatives. 


Article 16 
The right of conservation or amortization of the capital of business en- 
terprises as well as the right to its equitable income depend on the nature 
of things, and the interests or rights of the workers cannot prevail over them. 
Article 17 
Business ventures are not held to furnish work which in the opinion 
of their directors is not necessary in view of the plan of ae In 
times of crisis however they must co-operate with the State and the corpora- 
tive organizations in the adoption of measures comformable to public interest. 
Article 18 
By reason of its social function, capital must be the object of measures 
of protection subject to the public interest. Business ventures are bound 
to set up reserves designed to guarantee them against risks inherent in their 


activity, to facilitate adapting themselves to developments of the market, and 
to overcome any crisis. 


Article 19 
The State will encourage private economic ventures which, at relative 


equality of cost, are the most gainful, taking into consideration, however, 
the social utility derived from, and the protection due to, small domes- 
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tic industries. In the same way, the business ventures must subordinate 
their activity to the constant perfecting of their methods of work, if this 
perfecting allows them at the same time to improve the quality of their 
products and to avoid a drop in prices, and without sacrificing thereby 
the equilibrium between production and the capacity of the market, or the 
vital necessities of their personnel. 


Article 20 


It is the duty of patronal organizations to co-operate with the State and 
the corporative organizations in the amelioration of economic conditions of 
their workers, within the just limitations mentioned in Article 16. 


CHAPTER III. Lasor 
A. THE RIGHT TO LABOR AND ITS CONDITIONS 


Article 21 


Labor, under some one of its legitimate forms, is for all Portuguese a 
duty of social solidarity. The right to work and to a humanly sufficient wage 
is guaranteed, subject to the economic, juridical, and moral order of society. 


Article 22 


The clerical or manual laborer is the natural collaborator of the enter- 
ptise in which he exercises his activity, and he is linked with the lot of 
the latter by the corporate bond. 


Article 23 


The right to work is rendered effective by individual or collective con- 
tracts. It can never be rendered effective by force on the part of the laborers 
or of corporative organizations or of the State, excepting the right of the 
latter to employ, in case of concerted suspension of activity, all the lawful 
means to force the delinquents back to work. 


Article 24 
The wage or salary has, in principle, a minimum limit corresponding 
to the necessities of life. Nevertheless, it is not subject to absolute regula- 
tion; it is fixed either by the contracts of labor or by corporative regulations 
in conformity with the normal needs of production of the enterprise and 
of the laborers and in conformity with the earnings of the work itself. The 
duration of the work is subject to the same principle; nevertheless, a max- 
imum limit can be fixed by way of legal disposition or of corporative decision, 
given in branches of economic activity, in accordance with a plan which takes 
into account the interests of the nation, of the enterprises, and of the 
laborers. 
The approval of all international conventions concerning the object 
of the present Article will be always subordinated to the same principles. 
1. Night work, at least if it be not brought about by a system of 
regular periodic shifts, must be remunerated by a higher wage than that 
of the day. 
2. When labor is paid by instalments and when payment of salaries 
is held up, instalments must be paid every week or two weeks. 
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Article 25 
Work must be organized in such a way as to take into consideration the 
requirements of hygiene and of morals as well as the safety of the laborers. 
Special laws will regulate the responsibility of employers in that which 
concerns the application of this principle. 


Article 26 


Workers in agriculture, industry, and commerce have the right to one 
day of rest per week which must coincide with Sunday, save in exceptional 
cases and then for well-founded reasons. 

1. The necessities of services will be brought in harmony as far as 
ssible with the observance of civil and religious holidays in the dif- 
erent localities. 
2. Work slated for Sunday or a day designated by exceptional title 
as a day of week-day rest will be paid double, except in what concerns 
persons occupied in continuous labor. 


Article 27 
Work done at home is by obligation subject to the dispositions of the 
corporative regulations, at least if it has not a purely domestic character. 


Special regulations will assure these laborers hygienic conditions of work and 
a fair remuneration. 


Article 28 


Enterprises must give their permanent employees a period, even a com- 
pulsory one, of annual vacation with pay. 


Article 29 
The employees of private enterprises retain the right to their employ- 
ment during the whole time in which they are obliged to render military 
service. This principle is likewise applicable to all the workers and salaried 
men in permanent positions. 
Article 30 
The State will recompense all those who render outstanding service to 
the national economy and to the community, either by their efforts or by 
the example of honest and diligent labor. 


B. WORK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Article 31 
Work done outside of the home by women and children will be regu- 
lated by special dispositions, in conformity with the demands of morals, 
health, motherhood, family life, education, and social interest. 


C. COLLECTIVE CONTRACTS 


Article 32 
National syndicates and the patronal associations (grémios) will con- 
clude between themselves collective contracts of labor in view of regulating 
the relations of the respective spheres of employers and laborers. The col- 
lective contract of labor is the expression of the solidarity existing among 
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the different members of each of these branches of economic activity, while 
subordinating the interests of the parties to the higher demands of the 
national economy. 


Article 33 


After having been sanctioned by the superior corporative organizations 
and approved by the government, these collective contracts of labor bind 
the employers and employees in one and the same industry, one and the 
same business, or one and the same profession, whether these employers or 
—* are or are not affiliated with the respective patronal associations 
and national syndicates. 


Article 34 

The collective contracts will contain obligatory rules concerning hours 
and the discipline of work, salaries and wages, infractions of the rules and 
their sanctions, the weekly holiday, leaves of absence, and conditions of dis- 
missal or loss of work, the time during which employment is guaranteed 
in case of sickness, the leave given for military service, the period of ap- 
prenticeship for the new personnel, and the contributions of the employers 
and employees or salaried men to the syndical institutions of security. 


D. WORK FOR THE STATE 


Article 35 
The public officials are at the service of the community and not at 
the service of a party or of an organization of private interest; they must 
respect the authority of the State and cause it to be respected. 


Article 36 
Falling under the dispositions of the previous article are the workers in 
public services, the employees of local administrations and of the adminis- 
trative corporations, as well as the persons who labor in enterprises that 
exploit the services of public interest. 


Article 37 
The concerted suspension of public services or of services of a collective 
interest will result in the recall of the guilty ones, without prejudice to 
other responsibilities provided for by the law. 


Article 38 
The employees and workers in permanent employment of the State, and 
of the administrative bodies and corporations, retain the right to their em- 
ployment throughout the period during which they must perform military 
service. 
Article 39 
It is forbidden to the officials of the State and of the administrative bodies 
and corporations, likewise to the workers in their permanent employment, to 
set themselves up in particular syndicates or to be members of corporative 
organizations. 
Nevertheless, officials of the State who exercise liberal professions can 
join the corporative organizations of their profession, but only as members 
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of the said profession and without the State recognizing on the part of these 
organizations the right of discussing with it the subject of the interests of such 
persons as officials. 


TITLE Ill 


CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
A. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 40 
The professional organization comprises not only the economic domain 
but also the exercise of the liberal professions and the arts; in this case its 
action is limited to the goal of moral and intellectual improvement con- 
ducive to raising the spirit of the nation. 


Article 41 


The professional Sapeeestion is not obligatory except in the case of 
special dispositions applicable to persons carrying out specified activities. 


Nevertheless, the State has the duty of recognizing the institutions which 
represent this organization as well as that of encouraging and facilitating 
- their establishment. 

The national syndicates of employees and laborers and the associations 
formed by employers constitute the basis of corporative organization, and 
are grouped in Federations and Unions which form the intermediary elements 
of the corporation. The corporation itself is the supreme form of this or- 


ganization. 

The Federation is regional or national; it is formed by identical syndi- 
cates or patronal associations. The Union unites the homogeneous activities al- 
ready organized in patronal associations or national syndicates in such a 
manner as to represent in its entirety all who are interested in the main 
branches of national activity. 

The corporations constitute the unifying organization of the productive 
forces and represent integrally the interests of the latter. 


Article 42 


The national syndicates and the patronal associations (grémios) have a 
juridical personality. They represent before the law the whole class of em- 
ployers, workers or salaried men of one and the same business, industry or 
profession, be they affiliated or not, and they defend their interests before 
the State and other corporate organisms; they conclude corporate contracts 
of work binding all the persons belonging to the same category; they re- 
ceive from their members the quotas which are necessary for their functioning 
as representative organisms, and they exercise functions of public interest, 
conformable to the law. 


Article 43 
In their capacity as representatives of unified interests of production, the 
corporations can establish among themselves general and obligatory regula- 
tions concerning internal discipline and co-ordination of their activities when- 
ever they receive the necessary power from the syndicates or patronal associa- 
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tions, unions or federations of which they are composed, as well as the 
permission of the State. 


Article 44 
Aliens living in Portugal can be members of corporative organisms under 
the conditions established by law; nevertheless, it is forbidden to them to 
intervene in the exercise of political rights conferred on these organisms 


and to hold posts in their board of government, except in cases expressly 
provided for in the law. 


Article 45 


The corporations represent the activities of the nation in their integrity, 
and they have the right to take part, through their different organs, in the 
election of municipal bodies and provincial councils and in the constitution 
of the Corporative Chamber. 


Article 46 


The initiative in instituting bureaus of unemployment pertains normally 
to the corporative organisms, particularly to the syndicates. 

Business enterprises can freely choose their employees and salaried men; 
still, in certain cases, it may be forbidden to i these employees out- 
side of lists compiled by employment bureaus connected with the corpora- 
tions. It belongs especially to the syndicates of employees and laborers to 
develop the technical skill and the qualities of discipline in their mem- 
bers, and to give to the bureaus mentioned above the guarantees of pro- 
fessional and moral order which the businesses could demand. 


Article 47 


It is incumbent upon the national syndicates to defend the rights and 
lawful interests of their members and of the persons exercising the same 
profession, in their district, in whatever concerns the application of legal 
dispositions relating to the protection of the workers. 

B. SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Article 48 


The organization of labor will progressively embrace, in the measure 
permitted by circumstances, the Savings Associations (caixas), institutions 
of security, having for their aims the protection of the worker during sick- 
ness, incapacity, and involuntary unemployment as well as the assurance 
of the pension of retirement. 

1. The initiative in the setting up of these associations (caixas) and 
institutions of security and their organization devolve upon the corpora- 
tive organizations. 

2. The employers and their workers must contribute to the establish- 
ment of the necessary funds of these organizations in such a manner 
as will be expressly fixed by the State or sanctioned by it when the in- 
terested parties have themselves taken the initiative. 

3. The administration of the Savings Associations (caixas) and funds 
fed by common contributions pertains with full rights to the represen- 
tatives of the two contributing parties. 
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Article 49 


The administration of the protection due to the victims of occupational 
accidents as a rule falls under the responsibility of the employers. 

The latter must contribute financially to assure to their workers or to 
the workers’ syndicate, the means of protecting them from occupational 
tisk, even when it is a case of services in which the direct responsibility for 
accidents does not legally fall upon the employers. 


TITLE IV 
JURISDICTION OF LABOR 
Article 50 


Disagreements of opinion arising out of the interpretation or execution 
of collective contracts of labor as well as those which might arise between 
employers and workers over the application of the laws concerning the 
protection of national labor, will be judged by special magistrates with 
the possibility of an appeal ft revision before a higher tribunal. It per- 
tains equally to these tri 
security. 


fo 
unals to pass judgments on cases relative to social 


Article 51 


The judges of labor will also exercise functions of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in the conflicts between employers and laborers, especially when 
there are simple individual contracts of labor or when there is no call for 
applying the strict law; in these cases they can be assisted by representa- 
tives of the syndicates to which the litigants belong. 


Article 52 


The judges of labor are independent; their decisions do not depend on 
preliminary instructions or orders. The decisions will be given entirely ac- 
cording to the law and the conscience of the judge. Assisting the judges 
there will be delegates of the attorney general to watch over the application 
of the law and to protect the rights of the laborers. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXIII Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who in his pronouncements has shown 
such intense and enlightened interest in economic problems, the Conference pledges its 
sincere gratitude and unswerving loyalty. 

2. To all members of the Hierarchy the Conference is dutifully grateful for the 
interest shown in its work. 

3. To the Most Reverend Minister Generals of the three families of the First 
Order of St. Francis; and to the Very Reverend Minister Provincials and Commis- 
saries of all affiliated Provinces and Commissariats, the Conference expresses appre- 
ciation of their constant encouragement and support. 

4. To the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F.M.Cap., who for the past eleven years 
has efficiently served as Secretary of this Conference, and whose recent election as 
Minister Provincial of the St. Augustine Province of Capuchins has necessitated his 
resignation from the office of Secretary, the Conference expresses its sincere thanks 
and congratulations. 

5. To the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F.M.Cap., Minister Provincial; the Rev. 
Cyril Zeller, O.F.M.Cap., Guardian of St. Mary’s Monastery; the Rev. Patrick 
McGann, O. F.M.Cap., Vicar of St. Mary’s Monastery; the Rev. Bertrand Brookman, 
O. F.M. Cap., Director of St. Fidelis Seminary; and to all the Fathers and Brothers 
of the Capuchin community at Herman, the Conference acknowledges a real debt 
of gratitude for their truly Franciscan hospitality during the days of this meeting. 

6. To the Sacred Heart Province of Franciscans and to the St. Augustine Province 
of Capuchins, the Conference extends heartfelt condolences on the death of their 
Very Reverend Provincials, the Very Reverend Vincent Schrempp and the Very 
Reverend Sigmund Cratz, respectively. 

7. WHEREAS this year marks the fiftieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum and the tenth anniversary of Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, the Con- 
ference gratefully pledges its loyalty to the principles contained in these two great 
documents and commits itself to a wider dissemination of these principles. 

8. WHEREAS the Conference has as its special interest the rehabilitation of the 
Social Order on Christian lines, it gives its full endorsement and support to the Three 
Point Program of the National Third Order. In keeping with the traditional Fran- 
ciscan attitude towards this world’s goods, and convinced of the Christian social mis- 
sion of the Third Order of St. Francis, the Conference endorses and supports the 
resolutions adopted at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1936 — to wit: 

1. To commit no sin in heart or hand for the sake of goods of fortune. 
2. To observe moderation in acquiring and enjoying goods of fortune. 
3. To share one’s goods of fortune with God and neighbor. 

9. Inasmuch as the Papal encyclicals emphasize the rdle which the clergy is to 
play in reconstructing the social order, and inasmuch as Pope Pius XI in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno insists that “‘all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately 
prepared to meet it [their task] by intense study of social matters,” the Conference 
urges that economics be taught in our Preparatory Seminaries as well as during the 
courses of Philosophy and Theology. 

10. As a means of carrying out the wishes of our Holy Fathers, the Popes, and 
fulfilling more effectively our duty as ministers of the Gospel, the Conference strongly 
recommends that the friars make efforts to establish and encourage study clubs 
and discussion groups, and that they use the classroom, the pulpit, the radio, the 
press, and every opportunity, to bring Catholic social and economic principles before 
the public and to win their acceptance by an ever greater number of persons in 
public and private life. 
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McKeon, Richard, (editor): The Basic Works of Aristotle . 

Meerle, John, O. F. M. Cap.: Capuchin Spirit and Life. . 

Morant, Petrus, O. F.M.Cap.: Introductio Specialis in Libros 
Novi Testamenti . 

O’Donnell, Clement, O. F. M.Conv.: The Psychology of St. 
Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas . 

Report of the Second Biennial Meeting, Glenclyffe, Garrison, 
N. Y., August 6-7, 1940 (The Capuchin Educational Con- 
ference, =) « : 

Riedl, John: A Catalogue of Renaissance Philosophers 1350- 
1650 

Sinisterra, Carlos, O. F. M.: Estadistica General de la Provincia 
Franciscana de Santa Fé de Bogota ._ . 

Weber, Sebastian, O. F.M. Conv.: De Singulorum Hominum 
Daemone Impugnatore 

Zulaica Garate, Roman: Los Franciscanos y ‘La ‘Imprenta en 
Mexico en el Siglo XVI. Estudio Biobibliografico 
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‘gunaeins SEMINARIES 
Historical. Surrey - — Seraphic Traiz- 
ing — Vi ‘Direction of 
a omar fo 
ers — e Blement — Curriculum 
— Love — Study —- Standards and 
Credits — Bibliographical Institute 
(Vol. XIV, 1932). 135 pp., $1.00. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 
American Youth — Catholic Youth 
in the United States — Franciscan 
Order and Youth — Youth Activity 
and Organization — ‘Juvenile Delin- 
quents — Dangers and Remedies €Vol. 
Xx, 1938). 212 pp., $1.50. 


MODERN THOUGHT 
and Social Life 





OR nearly a century, Will & Baumer have rendered a dignified service to 
the Church . . . a privilege we have taken pride in being worthy to fulfill. 


Utilizing our eighty-six years’ experience, we have worked unceasingly to 
make Church Candles of unsurpassed quality. With the aid of research and 
patient craftsmanship, we strive to bring you the finest beeswax candles ... 
suited in every way to the high purpose for which they are employed. 


Our growth, however, as America’s pioneer church candle manufacturers, 
has been made possible only through’ the continued and appreciative 
patronage of the Reverend Clergy and Religious. To them we extend our 
sincere gratitude. b 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO... 1 
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